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FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 



PART I. 



fTHEBEIN ARE EXFLAIXED AND STATED VARIOUS TERMS AND THINGS BELONGING TO TH2 

SUBJECT OF THE ENSUING DISCOURSE. 



SECTION T. 



Concerning the Nature of the Will. 



It may possibly be thought, that there is no great need of going about to 
define or describe the Will ; this word being generally as well understood as 
any other words we can use to explain it : and so perhaps it would be, had not 
philosophers, metaphysicians and polemic divines brought the matter into ob- 
sc'irity by the things they have said of it ,But since it is so, I think it may be 
of some use, and will tend to the greater clearness in the following discourse 
to say a few things concerning it 

And therefore I observe, that the Will (without any metaphysical refininff i 
is plainly, that by which the mind chooses any thing. The faculty of the Will 
is that faculty or power or principle of mind by which it is capable of choosing 
an act of the Will is the same as an act of choosing or choice. 

If any think it is a more perfect definition of the Will, to say, that it is that by. 
which the soul either chooses or refuses ; I am content with it : though I think 
that it is enough to say, it is that by which the soul chooses : for in every act 
of Will whatsoever, the mind chooses one thing rather than another ; it chooses 
something rather than the contrary, or rather than the want or non-existence of that 
thing. So in every act of refusal, the mind chooses the absence of the thing 
refused ; the positive and the negative are set before the mind for its choice, 
and it chooses the negative ; and the mind's making its choice in that case is 
properly the act of the Will ; the Weill's determining between the two is a vol- 
untary determining ; but that is the same thing as making a choice. So that 
whatever names we call the act of the Will by, choosbg, refusing, approving, 
disapproving, liking, disliking, embracing, rejecting, determining, directing, 
commanding, forbidding, inclining or being averse, a being pleased or displeased 
with ; all may be reduced to this of choosing, for the soul to act voluntarily, 
is evermore to act electively. 

Mr. Locke* says, " the Will signifies nothing but a power or ability to pre- 
fer or choose." And in the foregoing page says, " the word preferring seems 
best to express the act of volition ;" but adds, that " it does it not preciselv ; 



VoL II. 



* Human Undentanding. Edit. 7. vol. i. p. 197 
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for (says he) though a man would prefer flying to walking, yet who can say ne 
ever wills it ?" But the instance he mentions does not prove that there is any 
thing else in wilBng, but merely preferring : for it should be considered what ii 
the next and immediate object of the Will, with respect to a man's walking, or 
any other external action ; which is not being removed from one place to anoflier ; 
on the earth, or through the air ; these are remoter objects of preference ; but 
such or such an immediate exertion of himself. The thing nextly chosen oi 
preferred when a man wills to walk, is not his being removed to such a place 
where he would be, but such an exertion and motion of his legs and feet, &c. in 
order to it. And his willmg such an alteration in his body in the present mo- 
ment, is nothii^ else but ms choosing or preferring such an alteration in his 
body at such a moment, or his liking it better than the forbearance of it. And 
God has so made and established the human nature, the soul being united to a 
body in proper state, that the soul prefemng c choosing such an immediate ex- 
ertion or alteration of the body, such an alteration instantaneously follows. 
There is nothing else in the actions of my mind, that I am conscious of while I 
walk, but only my preferring or choosing, through successive moments, that 
there should be such alterations of my external sensations and motions ; together 
with a concurring habitual expectation that it will be so ; having ever found by 
experience, that on such an immediate preference, such sensations and motions 
do actually, instantaneously, and constantly arise. But it is not so in the case of 
flying : though a man may be said remotely to choose or prefer flying ; yet he 
does not choose or prefer, mcline to or desire, under circumstances in view, any 
immediate exertion of the members of his body in order to it ; because he has no 
expectation that he should obtain the desired end by any such exertion ; and he 
does not prefer or incline to any bodily exertion or effort under this apprehended 
circumstance, of its being wholly in vain. So that if we carefully distinguish 
the proper objects of the several acts of the Will, it will not appear by this, and 
such like instances, that there is any difference between volition and preference ; 
or that a man's choosing, liking best, or being best pleased with a thing, are not 
the same with his willing that thing ; as they seem to be according to those 

feneral and more natural notions of men, according to which language is formed, 
hus an act of the W^ill is commonly expressed by its pleasmg a man to do 
thus or thus ; and a man's doing as he wills, and doing as he pleases, are the 
same thing in common speech. 

Mr. Locke* says, "the Will is perfectly distinguished frcm Desire ; which 
in the very same action may have a quite contrary tendency from that which our 
Wills set us upon. A man (says he)- whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to use 
persuasions to another, which, at the same time I am speaking, I may wish may 
not prevail on him. In this case it is plain the Will and Desire run counter." I 
do not suppose, that W^ill and Desire are words of pieciiely the same significa- 
tion : Will seems to be a word of a more general signification, expending to things 
present and absent. Desire respec ts something absent. I may prefer my present 
situation and posture, suppose, sitting still, or having my eyes open, and so may 
will it. But yet I cannot think they are so entirely distinct, that they can ever 
be properly said to run counter. A roan never, in any instance^ wills any thing 
contrary to his desires, or desires any thing contrary to his W^ill. The foremen- 
tioned instance, which Mr. Locke produces, does not prove that he ever does. 
He may, on some consideration or other, will to utter speeches which have a 
tendency to persuade another, and still may desire that they may not persuade 
him • but yet his W^ill and Desire do not run counter. The thing which he willS; 

* Human Understanding, vol. i. p. 203 204 
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the verj same he desires ; and he does not will a thing, and desire the contrary 
in any p irticular. In this instance, it is not carefully observed, what is the thing 
willed, and what is the thing desired : if it ^yere, it would be found that Will and 
Desire do not clash in the least. The thing willed on some consideration, is tn 
utter such words ; and certainly, the same consideration, so influences him, that 
he does not desire the contrary : all things considered, he chooses to utter such 
words, and does not desire not to utter them. And so as to the thing which Mr. 
Locke speaks of as desired, viz., that the words, though they tend to persuade, 
should not be effectual to that end ; his Will is not contrary to this ; he does not 
will that they should be effectual, but rather wills that they should not, as he 
desires. In order to prove that the Will and Desire may run counter, it should 
be shown that they may be contrary one to the other in the same thing, or with 
respect to the very same object of Will or Desire : but here the objects are two ; 
and in each, taken by themselves, the W^ill and Desire agree. And it is no 
wonder that they should not agree in different things, however little distinguished 
they are in their nature. The Will may not agree with the W^ill, nor Desire 
agree with Desire, in different things. As in this very instance which Mr. Locke 
mentions, a person may, on some consideration, desire to use persuasions, and 
at the same time may desire they may not prevail ; but yet nobody will say, 
that Desire runs counter to Desire ; or that this proves that Desire is perfectly 
a distinct thing from Desire.-— The like might be observed of the other instance 
Mr. Locke produces, of a man's desiring to be eased of pain, &c. 

But not to dwell any longer on this, whether Desire and Will and v/hether 
Preference and Volition be precisely the same things or no; yet, I trust it will 
be allowed by all, that in every act of W^ill there is an act of choice; that in 
every volition there is a preference, or a prevailing inclination of the soul, 
whereby the soul, at that instant, is out of a state of perfect indifference, with 
respect to the direct object of the volition. So that in every act, or going forth 
of the Will, there is some preponderation of the mind or inclination, one way 
rather than another ; and the soul had rather have or do one thing than another, 
or than not have or do that thing ; and that there, where there is absolutely no 
preferring or choosing, but a perfect continuing equiUbrium, there is no volition. 



SECTION II. • 

Concerning the Determination of the Will. 

By determining the Will, if the phrase be used with any meaning, must be 
intended, causing that the act of the Will or choice should be thus, and not 
otherwise : and the Will is said to be determined, when, in consequence of some 
action or influence, its choice is directed to, and fixed upon a particular object. 
As when we speak of the determination of motion, we mean causing the motion 
of the body to be such a way, or in such a direction^ rather than another. 

To talk of the determination of the Will, supposes an effect, which must 
have a cause. If the Will be determined, there is a determiner. This must be 
supposed to be intended even by them that say, the Will determines itself. If 
it be so, the Will is both determiner and determined ; it is a cause that acts and 
produces effects upon itself, and is the object of its own influence and action. 

With respect to that grand inquiry. What determines the Will 1 it would be 
very tedious and unnecessary at present to enumerate and examine aU the various 
opinions which have been advanced concerning this matter ; nor is it needful 
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fliat I should enf er into a particular disquisition of all poiJits debated in disputes 
on that question, whether the Will always follows the last dictate of the under- 
standing. It is sufficient to my present purpose to say, it is that motive, which, 
as it stands in the view of the mind, is the strongest, that determines the Will 
But it may be necessary that I should a Uttle explain my meaning in this. 

By motive, I mean thp whole of that wliich moves, excites or invites the 
mind to volition, whether that be one thing singly, or many things conjunctly. 
Many particular things may concur and unite their strength to induce the mind; 
and, when it is so, all together are as it were one complex motive. And when 
I speak of the strongest motiv€y I have respect to the strength of the whole that 
operates to induce to a particular act of volition, whether that be the strength 
of one thing alone, or of many together. 

Whatever is a motive, in this sense, must be something that is extant in the 
view or apprehension of the imderstanding, or perceiving faculty. Nothing can 
induce or mvite the mind to will or act any thing, any further than it is per- 
ceived, or is some way or other in the mind's view; for what is wholly 
unperceived, and perfectly out of the mind's view, cannot affect the mind at all. 
It IS most evident, that nothing is in the mind, or reaches it, or takes any hold 
of it, any otherwise than as it is perceived or thought of. 

And I think it must also be allowed by all, that every thing that is properl)* 
called a motive, excitement or inducement to a perceiving, wilhng agent, has 
some sort and degree of tendency or advantage to move or excite the Will, pre- 
vious to the effect, or to the act of the Will excited. This previous tendency ot 
the motive is what I call the strength of the motive. That motive which has a 
less degree of previous advantage or tendency to move the Will, or that appears 
less inviting, as it stands in the view of the mliid, is what I call a weaker motive. 
On the contrary, that which appears most inviting, and has, by what appears 
concerning it to the imderstanding or apprehension, the greatest degree of pre- 
vious tendency to excite and induce the choice, is what I call the strongest 
motive. And in this sense, I suppose the Will is always determined by the 
gtrongest motive. 

Tlungs that exist in the view of the mind have their strength, tendency or 
advantage to move or excite its W^ill, from many things appertaining to the 
nature and circumstances of the thing viewed, the nature and circumstances of 
the mind that views, and the degree and manner of its view ; of which it would 
perhaps be hard to make a* perfect enumeration. But so much I think may be 
determined in general, without room for controversy, that whatever is perceived 
or apprehended by an intelligent and voluntary agent, which has the nature and 
influence of a motive to volition or choice, is considered or viewed as good ; nor 
has it any tendency to invite or engage the election of the soul in any further 
degree than it appears such. For to say otherwise, would be to say, that things 
that appear have a tendency by the appearance they make, to engage the mind 
to elect them, some other way than by their appearing eligible to it ; which is 
absurd. And therefore it must be true, in some sense, that the Will alwavs is 
as the greatest apparent good is. For the right understanding of this, two 
things must be well and distinctly observed. 

1. It must be observed in what sense I use the term good; namely,. as of 
tlie same import with agreeable. To appear good to the mind, as I use the 
phrase^ is the same as to appear agreeable, or seem pleasing to the mind. Cer- 
tainly nothing appears inviting and eligible to the mind, or ^tending to engage its 
inclination and choice, considered as evil or disagreeable ; nor, indeed, as indiffer- 
entj and neither agreeable nor disagreeable. But if it tends to draw the 
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incliftation, and move the Will, it musit be under the notion of that which suits 
the mind. And therefore that must have the greatest tendency to attract and 
engage it, which, as it stands in the mind's view, suits it best, and pleases it 
most ; and in that sense, is the greatest apparent good : to say otherwise, is 
little, if any thing, short of a direct and plain contradiction. 

The word good, in this sense, includes in its signification, the removal or 
avoiding of evil, or of that which is disagreeable and uneasy. It is agreeable 
and pleasing to avoid what is disagreeable and displeasing, and to have uneasi- 
ness removed. So that here is included what Mr. Locke supposes determines 
the Will. For when he speaks of uneasiness as determining the Will, he must 
V ".-^derstood as supposing that the end o^ aim which governs in the volition or 
act of preference, is the avoiding or removal of that uneasiness ; and that is the 
same thing as choosing and seeking what is more easy and agreeable. 

2. When I say, the Will is as the greatest apparent good is, or (as I have 
explained it) that volition has always for its object the thing which appears 
most agreeable; it must be carefully observed, to avoid confusion and needless 
objection, that I speak of the direct and immediate object of the act of volition ; 
and not some object that the act of Will has not ah immediate, but only an 
indirect and remote respect to. Many acts of volition have some remote relation 
to an object, that is diflferent from the thing most immediately willed and chosen. 
Thus, when a drunkard has his liquor before him, and he has to choose whether 
to drink it or no ; the proper and immediate objects, about which his present 
volition is conversant, and between which his choice now decides, are his own 
acts, in drinking the liquor, or letting it alone; and this will certainly be done 
according to what, in the present view of his mind, taken in the whole of it, i& 
most agreeable to him. If he chooses or wills to drink it, and not to let it 
alone; then this action, as it stands in the view of his mind, with all that be- 
longs to its appearance there, is more agreeable and pleasing than letting it 
alone. 

But the objects to which this act of volition may relate more remotely, anil 
between which his choice may determine more indirectly, are the present plea- 
sure the man expects by drinking, and the future misery which he judges will 
be the consequence of it : he may judge that this future misery when it comes, 
will be more disagreeable and unpleasant, than refraining from drinking now 
would be. But these two things are not the proper objects that the act of 
volition spoken of is nextly conversant about. For the act of Will spoken of 
is concerning present drinking or forbearing to drink. If he wills to drink, their 
drinking is the proper object of the act of his Will ; and drinking, on some 
account or other, now appears most agreeable to him, and suits him best. If he- 
chooses to refrain, then refraining is the immediate object of his Will, and i» 
most pleasing to him. If in the choice he makes in the case, he prefers a 
present pleasure to a future advantage, which he judges will be greater when it 
comes; then a lesser present pleasure appears more agreeable to him than a 
greater advantage at a distance. If, on the contrary, a future advantage i* 
preferred, then that appears most agreeable, and suits him best. And so still 
the present volition is as the greatest apparent good at present is. 

I have rather chosen to express myself thus, that the Will always is as the 
^eatest apparent good, or, as what appears most agreeable, is, than to say that 
the WiL is determined by the greatest apparent good, or by what seems most 
agreeable ; because an appearing most agreeable or pleasing to- the mind, ani 
the mind's preferring and choosing, seem hardly to be properly and perfectly 
distinct If strict propriety of speech be insisted on, it may more properly be 
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said, that the voluntary action which is the immediate conseciuence and fruit ot 
tne mmd's volition or choice, is determined by; that wliich appears most agreea- 
ble, than that the preference or choice itself is ; but that the act of volition itself 
IS always determined by that in or about the mind's view of the object, which 
causes it to appear most agreeable. I say, in or about the mind's view of the 
object, because what has influence to render an object in view agreeable, is not 
only what appears in the object viewed, but also the manner of the view, ano 
Hie state and circumstances of the mind that views. Particularly to enumerate 
all things pertaining to the mind's view of the objects of volition, which have 
influence in their appearing agreeable to the mind, would be a matter of no 
small difficulty, and might require a treatise by itself, and is not necessary to my 
present purpose. I shall therefore only mention some things in general. 

.1. One thing that makes an object proposed to choice agreeable, is the ap- 
parent nature and circumstances of the object. And there are various things of 
this sort, that have a hand in rendering the object more or less agreeable ; as, 

1. That which appears in the object, which renders it beautiful and plea* 
sant, or deformed and irksome to the mind ; viewing it as it is in itself. 

2. The apparent degree of pleasure or trouble attending the object, or the 
consequence of it. Such concomitants and consequences being viewed as cir- 
cumstances of the object, are to be considered as belonging to it, and as it were 
parts of it ; as it stands in the mind's view, as a proposed object of choice. 

3. The apparent state of the pleasure or trouble that appears, with respect 
to distance of time ; being either nearer or farther ofi*. It is a thing in itself 
agreeable to the mind, to have pleasure speedily ; and disagreeable to have it 
delayed ; so that if there be two equal degrees of pleasure set in the mind's view, 
and all other things are equal, but only one is beheld as near, and the other far 
off; the nearer will appear most agreeable, and so will be chosen. Because, 
though the agreeableness of the objects be exactly equalj as viewed in them- 
selves, yet not as viewed in their circumstances; one of them having the 
additional agreeableness of the circumstance of nearness. 

II. AnoSier thing that contributes to the agreeableness of an object of choice, 
as it stands in the mind's view, is the manner of the view. If the object be 
something which appears connected with future pleasure, not only will the 
degree of apparent pleasure have influence, but also the manner of the view, 
especially in two respects. 

1 With respect to the degree of judgment, or firmness of assent, with which 
the mind judges the pleasure to be future. Because it is more agreeable to have 
a certain happiness, than an uncertain one ; and a pleasure viewed as more 
probable, all other things being equal, is more agreeable to the mind, than that 
which is viewed as less probable. 

2. With respect to the degree of the idea of the future pleasure. With re- 
gard to things which are the subject of our thoughts, either past, present, or 
future, we have much more of an idea or apprehension of some things than 
others ; that is, our idea is much more clear, lively and strong. Thus the ideas 
we have of sensible things by immediate sensation, are usually much more lively 
than those we have by mere imagination, or by contemplation of them when 
absent. My idea of the sun, when I look upon it, is more vivid than when I 
only think of it. Our idea of the sweet relish of a delicious fi-uit, is usually 
stronger when we taste it, than when we only imagine it. And sometimes the 
ideas we have of things by contemplation, are much stronger and clearer, than 
at other times. Thus, a man at one time has a much stronger idea of the plea* 
wire which is to be enjoyed m eating some sort of food that he loves, than at 
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another. Now the degree, or strength of the idea or sense that men have of 
future good or evil, is one thing that has great influence on their minds to excite 
choice or volition. When of two kinds of future pleasure, which tlie mind 
considers of, and are presented for choice, both are supposed exactly equal by 
the judgment, and both equally certain, and all other things are equal, but only 
K/ae of them is what the mind has a far more lively sense of, than of the other ; 
this has the greatest advantage by far to affect and attract the mind, and move 
the Will' It is now more agreeable to the mind, to take the pleasure it has a 
strong and lively sense of, than that which it has only a faint idea of. The view 
of the former is attended with the strongest appetite, and the greatest uneasiness 
attends^ the want of it; and it is agreeable to the mind to have uneasiness 
removed, and its appetite gratified. And if several future enjoyments are 
presented together, as competitors for the choice of the mind, some of them 
judged to be greater, and others less ; the mind also having a greater sense and 
more lively idea of the good of some of them, and of others a less ; and some 
are viewed as of greater certainty or probability than others ; and those enjoy- 
ments that appear most agreeable in one of these respects, appear least so in 
others ; .in this case, all other things being equal, the agreeableness of a proposed 
object of choice will be in a degree some way compounded of the degree of 
good supposed by the judgment, the degree of apparent probability or certahity 
of that good, and the degree of the view or sense, or liveliness of the idea the 
mind has^of that good; because all together concur to constitute the degree in 
which the object appears at present agreeable ; and accordingly volition will 
be determined. 

I might further observe, the state of the mind that views a proposed object 
of choice, is another thing that contributes to the agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness of that object ; the particular temper which the mind has by nature, or 
that has been introduced and established by education, example, custom, or some 
other means ; or the frame or state that the mind is in on a particular occasion. 
That object which appears agreeable to one, does not so to another. And the 
same object does not always appear alike agreeable, to the same person, at 
different times. It is most agreeable to some men, to follow their reason ; and 
to others, to follow their appetites : to some men it is more agreeable to deny a 
vicious inclination, than to gratify it; others it suits best to gratify the vilest 
appetites. It is more disagreeable to some men than others, to counteract a 
former resolution. In these respects, and many others which might be men- 
tioned, different things will be most agreeable to different persons ; and not only" 
so, but to the same persons at different times. 

But possibly it is needless and improper, to mention the frame and state ot 
the mind, as a distinct ground of the agreeableness of objects from the other 
two mentioned before, viz., the apparent nature and circumstances of the 
objects viewed, and the manner of the view ; perhaps if we strictly consider the 
matter, the different temper and state of the mind makes no alteration as to the 
agreeableness of objects, any other way than as it makes the objects themselves 
Eppear differently beautiful or deformed, having apparent pleasure or pain 
attending them ; and as it occasions the manner of the view to be different, 
causes the idea of beauty or deformity, pleasure or uneasiness to be more or 
Jess lively. 

However,- 1 think so much is certain, that volition, in no one instance that 
Piifli be mentioned, is otherwise than the greatest apparent good is, in the manner , 
which has been exiplained. The choice of the mind n^ver departs from that 
ivbich at that time, and wf :h respect to the direct and immediate objects of 
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that decision of the mind, appears most agreeable and pleasing, all things con* 
sidered. If the immediate objects of the Will are a man's o^^n actions, then 
those actions which appear most agreeable to him he wills. If it be now nios*. 
agreeable to him, all thingSi considered, to walk, then he wills ta walk. If it 
be now, upon the whole of what at present appears to him, most agreeable to 
speak, then he chooses to speak : if it suits him best to keep silence, then he 
chooses to keep silence. There is scarcely a plainer and more universal dictate 
of the sense and experience of mankind, than that, when men act voluntarily, 
and do what they please, then they do what suits them best, or what is most 
agreeable to them. To say, that they do what they please, or what pleases 
them, but yet do not do what is agreeable to them, is the same thing as to say 
they do what they please, but do not act their pleasure ; and that is to say, tha' 
they do what they please, and yet do not do what they please. 

It appears from these things, that in some sense, the Will alwap follows 
the last dictate of the understanding. But then the understanding must be taken 
in a large sense, as includrng the whole faculty of perception or apprehension, 
and not merely what is called reason or judgment If by the dictate of the 
imderstanding is meant what reason declares to be best or most for the person's 
happiness, taking in the whole of his duration, it is not true, that the Will always 
follows the last dictate of the understanding. Such a dictate of reason is quite 
a diiierent matter from things appearing now most agreeable ; all things being 
put together which pertain to the mind's present perceptions, apprehensions or 
ideas, m any respect. Although that dictate of reason, when it takes place, is 
one thing that is put into the scales, and is to be considered as a thing that has 
concern m the compound influence which moves and induces the Will ; and is 
one thing that is to be considered in estimating the degree of that appearance 
of good which the Will always follows ; either as having its influence added 
to other things^ or subducted from them. When it concurs with other things, 
then its weight: i& added to them, as put into the same scale ; but when it 
is against them, it is as a weight in the opposite scale, where it resists th 
influence of other things: yet its resistance is often overcome by their greata 
weight, and so the act of the Will is determined in opposition to it. 

The things which I have said, may, I hope, serve in some measure, to illus- 
trate and confirm the position I laid down in the beginning of this section, viz., 
that the will is always determined by the strongest motive, or by that view of 
the mind which has the greatest degree of previous tendency to excite volition. 
But whether I have been so happy as rightly to explain the thing wherein consists 
the strength of motives, or not, yet my failing in this will not overthrow the 
position itself; which carries much of its own evidence with it, and is the thing 
of chief importance to the purpose of the ensuing discourse : and the truth of it, 
I hope, will appear \vith great clearness, before I have finished what I have to 
say on the subject of human Uberty. 



SECTION III. 



Concerning the meaning of the terms Necessity, Impossibility, Inability, &c., and 

of Contingence. 

The words necessary, impossible, &c., are abundantly used in controversies 
about Free Will and moral agency ; and therefore the sense in which they are 
used, should be clearly imderstood 
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Here I might say, that a thing is then said to be necessary, when it must be 
and cJEinnot be otherwise. But this would not properly be a definition of Neces- 
sity, or an explanation of the word, any more than if I explained the word mustj 
by therq being a necessity. The words must^ can^ and cannot, need explication, 
as much as the words necessary and impossible ; excepting that the former are 
words that children commonly use, and loiow something of the meaning of earlier 
than the latter. 

The word necessary, as used in common speech, is a relative term ; and 
relates to some supposed opposition made to the existence of the thing spoken 
of, which is overcome, or proves in vain to hinder or alter it. That is necessary, 
in the original and proper sense of the word, which is, or will be, notwithstand- 
ing all supposable opposition. To say, that a thing is necessary, is the same 
thing as to say, that it is inipossible it should not be : but the word impossible 
is manifestly a relative term, and has reference to supposed power exerted to 
bring a thing to pass, which is insufficient for the effect ; as the word unable is 
relative, and has relation to ability or endeavor which is insufficient ; and as the 
word irresistible is relative, and has alwap reference to resistance which is 
made, or may be made to some force or power tendmg to an effect, and is insuf- 
ficient to withstand the power or hinder the effect. The (iommon notion of 
necessity and impossibility implies something that frustrates endeavor or desire. 

Here several things are to be noted. 

1. Things are said to be necessary in general, which are or will be notwith- 
standing any supposable opposition from us or others, or from whatever quarter. 
But things are said to be necessary to us, which are or will be notwithstanding 
all opposition supposable in the case from us. The same may be observed of 
the word impossible, and other such like terms. 

2. These terms necessary, impossible, irresistible, &c., do especially belong 
to the controversy about liberty ^d moral agency, as used in the latter of the 
two senses now mentioned, viz., as necessary or impossible to us, and with rela- 
tion to any supposable opposition or endeavor of ours. 

3. As the word J^ecessity in its vulgar and common use, is relative, and 
has always reference to some supposable insufficient opposition ; so when we 
speak of any thing as necessary to us, it is with relation to some supposable 
opposition of our Wills, or some voluntary exertion or effort of ours to the con- 
trary ; for we do not properly make opposition to an event, any otherwise than 
as we voluntarily oppose it. Things are said to be what must be, or necessarily 
are, as to us, when they are, or will be, though we desire or endeavor the 
contrary, or try to prevent or remove their existence ': but such opposition ot 
ours always either consists in, or implies, opposition of our Wills. 

It is manifest that all such like* words and phrases, as vulgarly used, are 
used and accepted in this manner. A thing is said to be necessary, when we 
cannot help it, let us do what we will. So any thing is said to be impossible 
to us, when we would do it, or would have it brought to pass, and endeavor 
it ; or at least may be supposed to desiriB and seek it ; but all our desires and 
endeavors are, or would be vain. And that is said to be irresistible, which 
overcomes all our opposition, resistance, and endeavors to the contrary. And 
we are said to be unable to do a thing, when our supposable desires iand endeav« 
ors to do it are insufficient 

We are accustomed, in the common use of language, to apply and under- 
stand these phrases in this sense ; we grow up with such a habit ; which by 
the daily use of these terms, in such a sense, fi-om our childhood, becomes fixed 
and settled ; so that the idea of a relation to a supposed will, desire and endeavor 

VoL II 2 
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of ours, is strongly connected with these terms, and naturally excited in oui 
minds, whenever we hear the words used. Such ideas, and these words, nre 
so united and associated, that they unavoidably go together ; one suggests the 
other, and carries the other with it, and never can be separated as long as w 
live. And if we use the words, as terms of art, in another sense, yet, unless we 
are exceeding circumspect and wary, we shall insensibly slide into the vulgar 
use of them, and so apply the words in a very hiconsistent manner : this habit- 
ual connection of ideas will deceive and confound us in our reasonings and 
discourses, wherein we pretend to use these terms in that manner, as terms of art 

4. It follows from what has been observed, that when these terms necessary y 
impossible y irresistible, unable, &c., are used in cases wherein no opposition, or 
insufficient will or endeavor, is supposed, or can be supposed, but the very 
nature of the supposed case itself excludes and denies any such opposition, will 
or endeavor, these terms are then not used in their proper signification, but 
quite beside their use in common speech. The reason is manifest ; namely, that 
in such cases we cannot use the words with reference to a supposable oppo- 
sition, will or endeavor. And therefore, if any man uses these terms in such 
cases, he either uses them nonsensically, or in some new sense, diverse from their 
original and proper meaning. As for instance ; if a man should affirm after 
this manner, that it is necessary for a man, and what must be, that a man 
should choose virtue rather than vice, during the time that he prefers virtue to 
vice ; and that it is a thing impossible and irresistible, that it should be other- 

, wise than that he should have this choice, so long as this choice continues ; such 
a man would use the terms must, irresistible, &c., with perfect insignificance 
and nonsense ; or in some new sense, diverse from their common use ; which is 
with reference, as has been observed, to swpposable opposition, unwillingness 
and resistance ; whereas, here, the very supposition excludes and denies any 
such thing : for the case supposed is that of being willing and choosing. 

5. It appears from what has been said, that these terms necessary, impossible, 
&c., are often used by philosophers and metaphysicians in a sense quite diverse 
from their common use and original signification : for they apply them to many 
cases in which no opposition is supposed or supposable. Thus they use them 
with respect to God's existence before the creation of the world, when there 
was no other being but He : so with regard to many of the dispositions ana 
acts of the Divine Being, such as his loving himself, his loving righteousness, 
hating sin, &c. So they apply these terms to many cases of the inclinations 
and actions of created intelligent beings, angels and men ; wherein all oppo- 
sition of the Will is shut out and denied, in the very supposition of the case. 

Metaphysical or Philosophical Necessity is nothing dijfferent firom their 
".ertainty. I speak not now of the certainty of knowledge, but the certainty 
that is in things themselves, which is the foundation of the certainty of the know- 
ledge of them : or that wherein lies the ground of the infallibility of the 
proposition which affirms them. 

What is sometimes given as the definition of philosophical Necessity, namely, 
that by which a thing cannot but be, or whereby it cannot be otherwise, fails 
of being a proper explanation of it, on two accounts : first, the words can, or 
cannot, need explanation as much as the word JVecessity ; and the fonner may 
as well be explained by the latter, as the latter by the former. Thus, if stny one 
asked us what we mean, when we say, a thing, cannot but be, we might explain 
ourselves by saying, we mean, it must necessarily be so ; as well as explain 
Necessity, by saying, it is that by which a thing cannot but be. And secondly, 
Jiis defijoition is liable to the forementioned great inconvenience : the words 
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eannotf or unable^ are properly relative, and have relation to power ejcerted, Of 
that may be exerted, in order to the thing spoken of; tft which, as I nave now 
•bserved, the word JVecessityy as used by philosophers, has no reference. 

Philosopliical Necessity is really nothing else than the fnll and fixed conneo 
lion between the thin^ signified by the subject and predicate of a proposition, 
which affirms something to be true. When there is such a connection, then 
the thing affirmed in the proposition is necessary, in a philosophical sense ; 
whether any opposition, or contrary effi)rt be supposed, or supposable in the 
case, or no. When the subject and predicate of the proposition, which affirms 
the existence of any thing, either substance, quality, act or circumstance, have a 
full and certain connection, then the existence or being of that thing is said to 
be necessary in a metaphysical sense. And m this sense I use the word JVecessityy 
in the following discourse, when I endeavor to prove that Necessity is not incon- 
sistent with liberty. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition which affirms existence of 
something, may have a full, fixed, and certain connection several ways. 

(1.) 'Fhey majr have a full and perfect connection in and of themselves; 
because it may imply a contradiction, or gross absurdity, to suppose them 
not connected. Thus many things are necessary in their own nature. So 
the eternal existence of being, generally considered, is necessary in itself; because 
it would be in itself the greatest absurdity, to deny the existence of being in 
general, or to say there was absolute and universal nothing ; and is as it were 
file sum of all contradictions ; as might be shown, if this were a proper place 
for it So God's inflhity, and other attributes are necessary. So it is necessary 
in its own nature, that two and two should be four ; and it is necessary, that all 
right lines drawn fi'om the centre of a circle to the circumference should be 
equal. It is necessary, fit and suitable, that men should do to others, as they 
would that they should do to them. So innumerable metaphysical and mathe- 
matical truths are necessary in themselves ; the subject and predicate of the 
proposition which affirms them, are perfectly connected of themselves*- 

(2.) The connection of the subject and predicate of a proposition which 
affirms the existence of something, may be fixed and made certain, because the 
existence of that thing is already come to pass ; and either now is, or has been ; 
and so has as it were made sure of existence. And therefore, the proposition 
which affirms present and past existence of it, may by this means be made 
certain, and necessarily and unalterably true. The past event has fixed and 
decided the matter, as to its existence ; and has made it impossible but that 
existence should be truly predicated of it. Thus the existence of whatever is 
already come to pass, is now become necessary ; it is become impossible it 
should be otherwise than true, that such a thing has beerr. 

(3.) The subject and predicate of a proposition which affirms something to 
be, may have a real and certain connection consequentially ; and so the 
existence of the thing may be consequentially necessary ; as it may be surely 
and firmly connected with something else, that is necessary in one of the former 
respects. As it is either fully and thoroughly connected with that which is 
absolutely necessary in its own nature, or with something which has already 
received and made sure of existence. This Necessity Ijes in, or may be explained 
by the connection of two or more propositions one with another. Things which 
are perfectly connected with other things that are necessary, are necessary 
themselves, by a Necessity of consequence. 

And here it may be observed, that all things which are future, or which will 
hereafter begin to be, which can be said to be necessary, are necessarv only in 
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this last way. Their existence is not necessary in itself ; for if so, they always 
would have existed. Nor is their existence become necessary by being made 
sure, by being already come to pass. Therefore, the only 'way that any thing 
that is to come to pass hereafter, is or can be necessary, is by a connection with 
something that is necessary in its own nature, or something that already is, or 
has been ; so that the one being supposed, the other certainlj follows. And 
this also is the only way that all things past, excepting those which were from 
eternity, could be necessary before they came to pass, or could come to pass 
necessarily ; and therefore the only way in which any effect or event, or any 
thing whatsoever that ever has had, or will have a beginning, has come into 
being necessarily, or will hereafter necessarily exist. And therefore this is the 
Necessity which especially belongs to controversies about the acts of the WilL 

It may be of some use in thesQ controversies, further to observe concerning 
metaphysical Necessity, that (agreeably to the distinction before observed of 
Necessity, as vulgarly understood) things that exist may be said to be necessary, 
either with a general or particular Necessity. The existence of a thing may be said 
to be necessary with a general Necessity, when all things whatsoever being 
considered, there is a foundation for certainty of its existence ; or when in the 
most general and universal view of things, the subject and predicate of the 
proposition, which affirms its existence, would appear with an infallible con- 
nection. 

An event, or the existence of a thing, may be said to be necessary with a 
particular necessity, or with regard to a particular person, thing, or time, when 
nothing that can be taken into consideration, in or about ttiat person, thing, or 
time, alters the case at all, as to the certeiinty of that event, or the existence of 
that thing ; or can be of any account at all, in determining the infallibility of 
the connection of the subject and predicate in the proposition wliich affirmg the 
existence of the thing ; so that it is all one, as to that person, or thing, at least at 
that time, as if the existence were necessary with a Necessity mat is most, 
universal gmd absolute. Thus there are many things that happen to particular 
persons, which they have no hand in, and in the existence of which no will of 
theirs has any concern, at least at that time ; which, whether they are necessary 
or not, with regard to things in general, yet are necessary to them, and with 
regard to any volition of theirs at that time ; as they prevent all acts of the 
will about the affair. I shall have occasion to apply this observation to parti- 
cular instances in the following discouree. Whether the same things that are 
necessary with a particular Necessity, be not also necessary with a general 
Necessity, may be a matter of future consideration. Let that be as it will, it 
alters not the case, as to the use of this distinction of the kinds of Necessity. 

These things may be sufficient for the explaining of the terms necessary £uid 
necessity y as terms of art, and as often used by metaphysicians, and controversial 
writers in divinity, in a sense diverse from, and more extensive than their 
original meaning in common language, which was before explained. 

What has been said to show the meaning of the terms necessary and neces^ 
sUy^ may be sufficient for the explaining of the opposite terms impossible and 
impossibility. For there is no difference, but only the latter are negative, and 
the former positive. Impossibility is the. same as negative Necessity, or a 
Necessity that a thing should not be. And it is used as a term of art in a like 
diyersity from the original and vulgar meaning with Necessity. 

The same may be observed concerning the words UTiable and inability. It 
has been observed, that th^e terms, in their original and common use, have 
relation to will and endeavor, as supposable in the case, and as insufficient for 
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the bringing to pass the thing willed and endeavored. But as these terms are 
often used by philosophers and divines, especially writers on controversies about 
free will, they are used in a quite different, and far more extensive sense, and are 
applied to many cases wherein no will or endeavor for the bringing of the thing 
to pass, is or can be supposed, but is actually denied and excluded in the nature 
of the case^ 

As thd words necessary, impossible, unable, &c., are used by polemic 
writers, in a sense diverse from their common signification, the like has hap- 
pened to the term contingent. Any thing is said to be contingent, or to- come 
to pass by chance or accident^ in the original meaning of such words, when its 
connection with its causes or antecedents, according to the established course 
of things, is not discerned ; and so is what we have no means of the foresight of. 
And especially is any thing said to be contingent or accidental with regard to 
•2S, when any thing comes to pass that we are concerned in, as occasions or 
subjects, without our foreknowledge, and beside our design and scope. 

But the word contingent is abundantly used in a very different sense ; not 
for that whose connection with the series of things we cannot discern, so as to 
foresee the event, but for something which has absolutely ho previous ground 
or reason, with which its existence has any fixed and certain connection. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Distinction ef Natural and Moral Necessity, and Inability. 

That Necessity which has, been explained, consisting in an infallible con- 
nection of the things signified by the subject and predicate of a proposition, as 
intelligent beings are the subjects of it, is distinguished into moral and natural 
Necessity. * x 

I shall not now stand to inquire whether this distinction be a proper and 
perfect distinction ; but shall only explain how these two sorts of Necessity are 
understood, as the terms are sometimes used, and as they are used in the 
following discourse. 

The phrase, moral Necessity, is used variously ; sometimes it is used for a 
Necessity of moral obligation. So we say, a man is under Necessity, when he 
is under bonds of duty and conscience, which he cannot be discharged from. So 
the word Necessity is often used for great obligation in point of interest 
Sometimes by rtoral Necessity is meant that apparent connection of things, 
which is the ground of moral evidence ; emd so is distinguished from absolute 
Necessity, or that sure connection of things, that is a foundation for infallible 
certainty. In this sense, moral Necessity signifies much the same as that high 
degree of probability, which is ordinarily sufficient to satisfy, and be relied upon 
by mankind, in their conduct and behavior in the world, as they would consult 
their own safety and interest, and treat othei's properly as members of societ)'. 
And sometimes by moral Nece^ity is meant that Necessity of connection and 
consequence, which arises from such moral causes, as the strength of inclination, 
or motives, and the connection which there is in many cases between these, 
and such certain voUtions and actions. And it is in this sense, that I use the 
phrase, moral JVecessity, in the following discourse. 

By natural Necessity, as applied to men, I mean such Necessity as men are 
under through the force of natural causes; as distinguished from what are 
called moral causes, such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and moral 
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motives aiid inducements. Thus men placed in certain circumstances, are the 
subjects of particular sensations by Necessity ; they feel pain when their boihes 
are wounded ; they see the objects presented before them in a clear light, when 
their eyes are opened ; so they assent to the truth of certam propositions, as 
soon as the terms are understood ; as that two and two make four, that black is 
not white, that two parallel lines can never cross one another ; so by a natural 
Necessity men's bodies move downwards, when there is nothing to support 
them. 

But here several things may be noted concerning these two kinds of 
Necessity. 

1. Moral Necessity may be as absolute, as natural Necessity. That is, the 
effect may be as perfectly connected with its moral cause, as a natural necessary 
effect is with its natural cause. Whether the Will in every case is necessarily 
determined by the strongest motive, or whether the W^iU ever makes any 
resistance tosuch a motive, or can ever oppose the strongest present inclination, 
or not; if that matter should be controverted, yet I suppose none will deny, 
bu": that, in some cases, a previous bias and inclination, or the motive presented, 
may be so powerful, that the act of the W^ill mdy be certainly and indissolubly 
connected therewith. When motives or previous biases are very strong, all 
will allow that there is some difficulty in going against them. And if they 
were yet stronger, the difficulty would be stul greater. And therefore, if more 
were still added to their strength, to a certain degree, it would make the 
difficulty so great, that it would be wholly impossible to surmount it ; ^or this 
plain reason, because whatever power men may be supposed to liave to sur- 
mount difficulties, yet that power is not infinite ; and so goes not beyond certam 
limits. If a man can surmount ten degrees of difficulty of this kind with 
twenty degrees of strength, because the degrees of strength are beyond the 
degrees of difficulty ; yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or a hundred, or 
a thousand degrees, and his strength not also increased, his strength will be 
wholly insufficient to surmount the difficulty. As therefore it must be allowed, 
that there may be such a thing as a sure and perfect connection between moral 
causes and effects ; so this only is what I call by the name of moral Necessity. 

2. W^hen I use this distinction of moral and natural Necessity, I would not 
be understood to suppose, that if any thing comes to pass by the former kind of 
Necessity, the nature of things is not concerned in it, as well as in the latter. 
I do not mean to determine, that when a moral habit or motive is so strong, 
that the act of the W^ill infallibly follows, this is not owing to the nature of 
things. But these are the names that these two kinds of Necessity have usually 
been called by; and they must be distinguished by some names or other; for 
there is a distinction or difference between them, that is very important in its 
consequences ; which difference does not lie so much in the nature of the con- 
nection, as in the two terms connected. The cause with which the effect is 
connected, is of a particular kind, viz., that which is of moral nature ; either 
some previous habitual disposition, or some motive exhibited to the understand- 
ing. And the effect is also of a particular kind ; being likewise of a moral 
nature; consisting in some inclination or volition of the soul or voluntary 
action. 

I suppose, that Necessity which is called natural, in distinction from moral 
necessity, is so called, because mere nature, as the word is vulgarly used, is 
concerned, without any thmg of choice. The word nature is often used, in 
onposition to choice ; not because nature has indeed never any hand in our 
cbmee ; but this probably comes io pass by means that we first get our notion 
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of nature from that discernible and obvious course of. events, which we observe 
in many things that our choice has no concern in ; and especially in the material 
world ; which, in very many parts of it, we easily perceive to be in a settled 
course ; the stated order and manner of succession being ver}' apparent But 
where we do not readily discern the rule and connection, (though there be a 
connection, according to an established law, truly takmg place,) we signify the 
manner of event by some other name. Even in many things which are seen in 
the material and inanimate world, which do not discemibly and obviously come 
to pass according to any settled course, men do not call the manner of the event 
by the name of nature, but by such names as accident, chance, contingence, &c. 
So men make a distinction between nature and choice ; as tliough they were 
completely and imiversally distinct Whereas, I suppose none will deny but 
that choice, in many cases, arises from nature, as truly as other events. But 
the dependeftce and connection between acts of volition or choice, and their 
causes, according to established laws, is not so sensible and obvious. And we 
observe that choice is as it were a new principle of motion and action, diiFerent 
from that established law and order of things which is most obvious, that isr 
seen especially in corporeal and sensible things ; and also the choice often 
interposes, interrupts and alters the chain of events in these external objects,, 
and causes them to proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone, and left 
to go on according to the laws of motion among themselves. Hence it is 
poken of as if it were a principle of motion entirely distinct from nature, and 
properly set in opposition to it Names being commonly given to things^ 
accordmff to what is most obvious, and is suggested by what appears to the 
senses without reflection and research. 

3. It must be observed, that in what has Jaeen explained, as signified by the 
name of moral Necessity, the word Necessity is not used according to the 
original design and meaning of the word ; for, as was observed before, such 
terms, necessary, impossible, irresistible, &c., in common speech, and their most 
proper sense, are always relative; having reference to some supposable 
voluntary opposition or endeavor, that is insufficient. But no such opposition^ 
or contrary will and endeavor, is supposable in the case of moral Necessity ;; 
which is a certainty of the inclmation and will itself; which does not 
admit of the supposition of a will to oppose and resist it For it is absurd* 
to suppose the same mdividual will to oppose itself, in its present act ; or the 
present choice to be opposite to, and resisting present choice ; as absurd as it is 
to talk of two contrary motions, in the same moving body, at the same time;. 
And therefore the very case supposed never admits of any trial whether an* 
opposing or resisting will can overcome this Necessity. 

What has been said of natural and moral Necessity, may serve to explaiiji 
what is intended by natural and moral Inability. We are said to be naturally 
miable to do a thing, when we cannot do it if we will, because what is most com- 
monly called nature does not allow of it, or because of some impeding defect or 
obstacle that is extrinsic to the will, either in the faculty of understanding, con^ 
stitution of body, or external objects. Moral Inability consists not in any of 
these things ; but either in the want of inclination, or the strength of a contrary 
inclination, or the want of sufficient motives in view, to induce and excite the act 
of the will, or the strength of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both these- 
may be resolved into one ; and it may be said in one word, that moral Inability^ 
consists in the opposition or want of inclination. For when a person is unable tO» 
^ ill or choose such a thing, through a defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary 
motives, it is the same thing as his being unable tlirough the Want of an inclinationfi. 
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or the prevalence of a contrary inclination, in such circumstances, and under the 
influence of such views. 

To give some instances of this moral Inability. A woman of great honor and 
chastity may have a moral Inability to prostitute herself to her slave. A child of 
great love and duty to his parents, may be unable to be willing to kill his father 
A. very lascivious man, in case of certain opportunities and temptations, and in 
the ateence of such and such restraints, may be unable to forbear gratifying his 
lust. A drunkard, under such and such circumstances, may be unable to forbear 
taking of strong drink. A very malicious man may be unable to exert benevo- 
lent acts to an ememy, or to desire his prosperity ; yea, some may be so under the 
power of a vile disposition, that they may be unaue to love those who are most 
worthy of their esteem and affection. A strong habit of virtue, and a great de* 
gree of holine^ may cause a moral Inability to love wickedness in general, may 
render a man unable to take complacence in wicked persons or things ; or to 
choose a wicked life, and prefer it to a virtuous life. And on the other hand, a 
great degree of habitual wickedness may lay a man under an inability to love 
and choose holiness ; and render him utterly unable to love an infinitely holy 
being, or to choose and cleave to him as his chief good. 

Here it may. be of use to observe this distinction of moral Inability, viz., of 
that which is general and habitual, and that which is particular and occasional. 
By a general and habitual moral Inability, I mean an Inability m the heart to all 
exercises or acts of will of that nature or kind, through a fixed and habitual in- 
clination, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of a certain kind of inclination. 
Thus a very ill natured man may be unable to exert such acts of benevolence, as 
another, who is full of good nature, commonly exerts ; and a man, whose heart 
is habitually void of gratitude, may be unable to exert such and such grateful 
acts, through that stated defect of a grateful incUnation. By particular and 
occasional moral Inability, I mean an Inability of the will or heart to a particular 
act, through the strength or defect of present motives, or of inducements pre- 
sented to the view of the understanding, on this occasion. If it be so, that the 
will is always determined by the strongest motive, then it must always have an 
Inability, in this latter sense, to act otherwise than it does ; it not being possible, 
in any case, that the will should, at present, go against the motive which has 
now, all things considered, the greatest strength and advantage to excite and 
induce it. The former of these kinds of moral Inability'', consisting in that which 
is stated, habitual and general, is most commonly called by the name of Inability, 
because the word IncSnlity, in its most proper and original signification, has 
*espect to some stated defect. 

And this especially obtains the name of Inability also upon another account : 
1 before observed, that the word Inability m its original and most common use, 
is a relative term ; and has respect to will and endeavor, as supposable in the 
case, and as insuflicient to bring to pass the thing desired and endeavored. Now 
there majr be more of an appearance and shadow of this, with respect to the acts 
which arise from a fixed and strong habit, than others that arise only from 
transient occasions and causes. Indeed will and endeavor against, or diverse 
from present acts of the will, are in no case supposable, whether those acts be 
occasional or habitual ; f6r that would be to suppose the will, at present, to be 
otherwise than, at present, it is. But yet there may be will and endeavor against 
future ac^s of the will, or volitions that are likely to take place, as viewed at a 
distance. It is no contradiction to suppose that the acts of the will at one time, 
may be against the acts of the wih at another time ; and there may be desires 
and endeavors to prevent or exci^A future acts of the wiU ; but such desires and 
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endeavors are, m m£uiy cases, rendered insufficient andvain, through fixedness of 
habit : when the occasion returns, the strength of habit overcomes, and baffles 
all such opposition. In this respect, a man may be in miserable slavery and 
b( ndaffe to a strong habit But it may be comparatively easy to make an altera- 
tit n with respect to such future acts as are only occasional and transient ; because 
the occasion or transient cause, if foreseen, may often easily be prevented or avoid- 
ed. On this account, the moral Inability that attends fixed habits, eiq)ecially 
obtains the name of Inability. And then, as the will may remotely and indirectly 
resist itself, and do it. in vain, in the case of strong habits ; so reason may resist 
present acts of the will, and its resistance be insufficient ; and this is more com- 
monly the case also, when the acts arise from strong habit. 

But it must be observed concerning moral Inability, in each kind of it, that 
the word Inahility is used in a sense very diverse from its original ilJiport The 
word signifies only a natural Inability, in the proper use of it; and is applied to 
such cases only wherein a present will or inclination to the thing, with respect to 
which a person is said to be unable, is supposable. It cannot be truly said, ac- 
cording to the ordinary use of language, that a malicious man, let him be ever so 
malicious, cannot hold his hand from striking, or that he is not able to show his 
neighbor kindness ; or that a drupkard, let his appetite be ever so strong, cannot 
keep tlie cup from his mouth. In the strictest propriety of speech, a man has 
a thing in his power, if he has it in his choice, or at his election : and a man 
cannot be truly said to be unable to do a thing, when he can do it if he will. 
It is improperly said, that a person cannot perform those external actions which 
are dependent on the act of the will, and which would be easily performed, if 
the act of the will were present. And if it be improperly said, that he cannot 
perform 'those external voluntary actions, which depend on the will, it is in some 
respect more improperly, said, that he is unable to exert the acts of the will 
themselves ; because it is more evidently false, with respect to these, that he 
cannot if he will : for to say so, is a downright contradiction : it is to say, he 
cannot will, if he does will. And in this case, not only is it true, that it is easy 
for a man to do the thing it he will, but the very willing is the doing ; when 
once he has willed, the thing is performed ; and nothing else remains to be done. 
Therefore, in these things to ascribe a non-performance to the want of power or 
ability, is not just ; because the thine wanting is not a being able, but a being 
willing. There are faculties of mind, and capacity of nature, and eveiy thing 
else sufficient, but a disposition : notlung is waiiting but a will. 



SECTION V. 

Concerning the Notion of Liberty, and of Moral Agency. 

The plain and obvious meaning of the words Freedom and Liberty, in com- 
mon speech, is power , opportunity or advantagCy that any one has, to do as he 
pleases. Or in other words, his being free from hinderance or impeillment in 
the Way of doing, or conducting in any respect, as he wills.* And the contrary 
to Liberty, whatever name we call that by, is a person'^ being hindered or unable 
to conduct as he will^ or being necessitated to do otherv^se. 

• I say not on«y doing, bnt conducting ; because a voluntary forbearing to do, sitting ttdl, koepiBi 
•ilence, &e., are instances of y^nom* conduct, about which Xdbetty is exe ^ issd ; though thij an aM 
so properly called doing. 

YoL.IL a, 
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If this which I have mentioned be ihe meaning of the word Liberty, in flic 
ordinary use of language ; as I trust that none that has ever learned to talk, and 
is unprejudiced, will deny ; then it will follow, that in propriety of speech, neither 
Liberty, nor its contrary, can properly be ascribed to any being or thing, but 
that which has such a faculty, power or property, as is called will. For that 
which is possessed of no such thing as will, cannot have any power or opportunity 
of doing according to its will, nor be necessitated to act contrary to its will, nor 
be restrained from acting agreeably to it. And therefore to talk of Liberty, or 
the contrary, as belonging to the very will itself, is not to speak good sense ; il 
we judge of sense, and nonsense, by the original and proper signification of words. 
For the will itself is not an agent that has a will : the power of choosing itself, 
has not a power of choosing. That which has the power of volition or choice 
is the man or the soul, and not the power of volition itself. And he that has the 
Liberty of doing according to his will, is tlie agent or doer who is possessed of 
the will ; and not the will which he is possessed of. We say with propriety, 
that a bird let loose has power and Liberty to fly ; but not that the bird's power 
of flying has a power and Liberty of flying. To be free is the property of an 
agent, who is possessed of powers and faculties, as much as to be cunning, valiant^ 
bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities arc the properties of men or persons 
and not the properties of properties. 

There are two things tiiat are contrary to this which is called Liberty in com 
mon speech. One is constraint ; the same is otherwise called force, compulsion, 
and coaction ; which is a person's being necessitated to do a thing contrary to 
his will. The other is restraint ; which is his being hindered, and not having 
power to do according to his will. But that which has no will, cannot be the 
subject of these things. I need say the less on this head, Mr. Locke having set 
the same thing forth, with so great clearness, in his Essay on the Human Under-* 
standing. 

But one thing more I would observe concerning what is vulgarly called 
Liberty ; namely, that power and opportunity for one to do and conduct as he 
will, or according to his choice, is all that is meant by it ; without taking into 
the meaning of the word anything of the cause or original of that choice; or at 
all considermg how the person came to have such a volition ; whether it was 
caused by some external motive or internal habitual bias ; whether it was determin- 
ed by some internal antecedent volition, or whether it happened without a cause; 
whether it was necessarily connected with something foregoing, or not connect- 
ed. Let the person come by his volition or choice how he will, yet, if he is able, 
and there is nothing in the way to hinder his pursuing and executing his will, 
the man is fully and perfectly free, according to the primary and common notion 
of freedom. 

Wh^t has been said may be sufficient to show what is meant by Liberty, 
according to the common notions of mankind, and in the usual and primary 
ax^ceptation of the word : but the word, as used by Arminians, Pelagians and 
^ others, who oppose the Calvinists, has an entirely different signification. These 
several things belong to their notion of Liberty. L That it consists in a self- 
/ determining power in the will, or a certain sovereignty the will has over itcelf, 
f and its own acts, whereby it determines its own volitions ; so as not to be de- 
pendent in its determinations, on any cause without itself, nor determined by 
any thing prior to its own acts. 2. Indifference belongs to Liberty in their notion 
of it, or that the mind, previous to the act of volition, be in equilibrio. 3. Con- 
togence is another thing that belongs and is essential to it ; not in the common 
acceptation of the vara, as that has been already explained, but as opposed to 
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all necessity, or any fixed and certain connection with some previous ground or 
reason of its existence. They suppose the essence of Liberty so much to consist 
in these things, that unless the will of man be free in this sense, he has no real 
freedom, how much soever he may be at Liberty to act according to his will. 

A moral Agent is a being that is capable of those actions that have a moral 
quality, and which can properly be denominated good or evil in a moral sense, 
virtuous or vicious, commendable or faulty. To moral Agency belongs a mort'il 
faculty, or sense of moral good and evil, or of such a thing as desert or worthi- 
ness, of praise or blame, reward or punishment ; and a capacity which an agent 
has pf being influenced in his actions by moral inducements or motives, exhibited 
to the view of understanding and reason, to engage to a conduct agreeable to the 
moral faculty. 

The sun is very excellent and beneficial in its action and influence on the 
earth, in warming it, and causing it to bring forth its fruits ; but it is not 
a moral Agent Its action, though good, is not virtuous or meritorious. Fire 
that breaks out in a city, and consumes jrreat part of it, is very mischievous in 
its operation ; but is not a moral Agent. What it does is not faulty or sinful, 
or deserving of any publishment* The brute creatures are not moral Agents. 
The actions of some of them are very profitable and pleasant ; others are very 
hurtful ; yet, seeing they have no moral facult)*^, or sense of desert, and do not 
act from choice guided by understanding, or with a capacity of reasoning and 
reflecting, but only from instinct, and are not capable of being influenced by 
moral inducements, their actions are not properly sinful or virtuous ; nor are they 
properly the subjects of any such moral treatment for what they do, as moral 
Agents are for their faults or good deeds. 

Here it may be noted, that there is a circumstantial difference between the 
moral Agencv of a ruler and a subject I call it circumstantial, because it lies 
only in me difference of moral inducements they are capable of being mfluenced 
by, arising from the difference of circumstances. A ruler, acting, in that capa- 
city only, is not capable of being influenced by a moral law, and its sanctions 
of threatenings and promises, rewards and punishments, as the subject is ; though 
both may be influenced by a knowledge of moral good and evil. And therefore 
the moral agency of the Supreme Being, who acts only in the capacity of a ruler 
towards his creatures, and never as a subject, differs in that respect from the 
moral Agency of created intelligent bemgs. God's actions, and particularly 
those which are to be attributed to him as moral governor, are morally good in 
the highest degree. They are most perfectly holy and righteous ; and we must 
conceive of Him as influenced in the highest degree, by that which, above all 
others, is properly a moral inducement, viz., the moral good which He sees in 
such aiid such things : and thei'^fore He is, in the most proper sense, a moral 
Agent, the source of all moral ability and Agency, the fountain and rule of all 
virtue and moral good ; though by reason of his being supreme over all, it is not 
possible He should be under the influence of law or command, promises or threat- 
enings, rewards X)v punishments, counsels or warnings. The essential qualities 
«f a moral Agent are in God, in the greatest possible perfection ; such asunder- 
ftanding, to perceive the difference between moral good and evil ; a capacity 
of discerning that moral worthiness and demerit, by which some things are 
praiseworthy, others deserving of blame and punishment ; and also a capacity 
of choice, and choice guided by understanding, and a power of acting according 
to his choice or pleasure, and being capable of doing those things which are in 
the highest sense praiseworthy. And herein does very much :x)nsi6t that image 
of God wherein he made man, (which we read of Gen. i. 26, 27, and chapter 
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br. 6,) by which God distinguishes man from the beasts, vi^., in those faculties 
and principles of nature, whereby He is capable of moral Agency. Herein very 
much consists the natural image of God ; as his spiritual and moral image, 
wherein man was made at first, consisted in that moral excellency, thatiie was 
endowed with. 



PART II. 



WHEREIN IT IS OONSIUERED WHETHER THERE IS OR CAN BE ASt SUCH SORT Of 
FREEDOM OF WILL, AS THAT WHEREIN ARMINIANS PLACE THE ESSENCE OF . THE 
LIBERTY OF ALL MORAL AGENTS ; ANQ WHETHER ANY SUCH THING fiYER WAS OR 
CAN BE CONCEIYBD OF. 



SECTION I 



Showing the manifest Inconsistence of the Arminian Notion of Liberty of Will, 

consisting in the Will's Self-determining Power* . 

Having taken notice of those things which may be necessary to be observed, 
concerninff the meaning of the principal terms and phrases made U3e of in 
controversies, concerning human Liberty, and particularly observed what 
Liberty is, according to the common language and general apprehension of 
mankind, and what it is as understood and maintained by Armmians ; I pro- 
ceed to consider the Arminian notion of the Freedom of the Will, and the 
supposed necessity of it in order to moral agency, or in order to any one's beuig 
capable of virtue or vice, and properly the subject of command or counsel, praise 
or blame, promise or threatenings, rewards or punishments ; or whether that 
which has been described, as the thing meant by Liberty in common speech, 
be not sufficient, and the only Liberty which makes or can make any one a 
moral agent, and so properly the subject of these things. In this Part, I shall 
consider whether any such thing be possible or conceivable, as that Freedom of 
Will which Arminians insist on ; and shall mquire, whether any such sort 
of Liberty be necessary to moral agency, &c,, in the next Part ' 

And first of all, I shall consider the notion of a self-determining Bower in the 
Will'; wherein, according to the Armmians, does most essentially consist th« 
Will's Freedom ; and shall particularly inquire, whether it be not plainly absurd, 
and a manifest inconsistence, to suppose that the Will itself determines all the 
free acts of the Will. 

Here I shall not insist on the great impropriety of such phrases and ways of 
speaking as the Will's determining itself; because actions are to be ascribed to 
agents, and not properly to the powers of agents ; which improper way oi 
speaking leads to many mistakes, and much confiision, as Mr. Locke observes. 
But I shall suppose that the Arminians, when they speak of the WiJl's determm- 
mg itself, do by the Will mean the soul willing. I shall take it for granted, 
that when they speak of the Will, as the determmer, they mean the soul in the 
exercise of a power of willing, or actins: voluntarily. I shall suppose this to b« 
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tlieir meaning, because nothing else can be meant, without the grossest and 
plainest absurdity. In all cases when we speak of the powers or principles of 
acting, as doing such things, we mean that the agents which have these Powersi 
of acting, do them in the exercise of those Powers. So when we say, valor 
fights courageously, we mean, the man who is under the influence of valor fights 
courageously. When we say, love seeks the object loved, we mean, the person 
loving seeks that object When we say, the i^nderstanding discerns, we mean 
the soul in the exercise of that faculty So when it is said, the Will decides or 
determines, the meanmg must be, that the person in the exercise of a Power of 
willing and choosing, or the soul acting voluntarily, determines. 

Therefore, if the Will determines all its own free acts, th6 soul determines 
all the free acts of the Will in the exercise of a Power of willing and choosing ; 
or which is the same thing, it determines them of choice ; it determines its own 
acts by choosing its own acts. If the Will determines the Will, then choice 
orders and determines the choice; and acts of choice are subject to the decision, 
and follow the conduct of other acts of choice. And therefore if the Will 
determines all its own fi^ee acts, then every free act of choice is determined by 
a preceding act of choice; choosing that act And if that preceding act of the 
Will or choice be also a free act, then by these principles, in this act too, the 
Will is self-determined ; that is, this, in like manner, is an act that the soul 
voluntarily chooses ; or, which is the same thing, it is an act determined still 
by a preceding act of the Will, choosing that And the like may again be 
observed of the last mentioned act, which brings' us directly to a contradiction ; 
for it supposes an act of the Will preceding the first act in the whole train, 
directing and determining the rest ; or a free act of the Will, before the first 
free act of the Will. Or else we must come at last to an act of the Will, 
determining the consequent acts, wherein the Will is not self-determined, and 
so is not a free act, in this notion of freedom ; but if the first act in the train, 
determining and fixing the rest, be not free, none of them all can be free ; as 
IS manifest at first view, but shall be demonstrated presently. 

If the Will, which we find governs the members of the body and determines 
and commands their motions and actions, does also govern itself, and determine 
its own motions and actions, it doubtless determines them the same way, even 
by antecedent volitions. The Will determines which way the hands and feet 
shall move, by an act of volition or choice ; and there is no other way of the 
Will's determining, directing or commanding any thing at all. Whatsoever 
the Will commands, it commands by an act of the Will. And if it has itself 
under its command, and determines itself in its own actions, it doubtless does 
it the same way that it determines other things which are under its command. 
So that if the freedom of the Will consists in this, that it has itself and its own 
actions under its command and direction, and its own volitions are determined 
by itself, it will follow, that every free volition arises from another antecedent 
volition, directing and commanding that ; and if that directing volition be also 
free, in that also the Will is determined ; that is to say, that directing volition 
iS determined by another going before that, and so on, until we come to the 
first volition in the whole series ; and if that first volition be free, and the Will 
self-determined in it, then that is determined by another volition preceding that, 
which is a contradiction; because by the supposition, it can have none before 
It to direct or determine it, being the first in the train. But if that first volition 
is not determined by any preceding act of the Will, then that act is not de- 
termined by the Will, and so is not free in the Arminian notion of freedom, 
wiuch consists in the Will's self-determination. And if that first act of the Will, 
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which detennines and fixes the subsequent acts, be not free, none of the follow 
Ing acts, which are determined by it, can be free. If we suppose there are five 
acts in the train, the fifth and last determined by the fourth, and the fourth by 
the third, the third bythe second, and the second by the first ; if the first is not 
determined by the Will, and so not free, then none of them are truly determined 
by the Will ; that is, that each of them is as it is, and not otherwise, is not first 
owing to the Will, but to the determination of the first in the series, which is 
not dependent on the Will, and is that which the Will has no hand in the 
determination of. And this being that which decides what the rest shall be, 
and determines their existence ; therefore the first determination of their exist- 
ence is not from the WllL The case is just the same, if instead of a chain of 
five acts of the Will, we should suppose a succession of ten, or a hundred, or 
ten thousand. If the first act be not free, being determined by somethmg out 
of the Will, and this determines the next to be agreeable to itself, and that the 
next, and so on ; they are none of them free, but all originally depend on, and 
are determined by some cause out of the W^ill ; and so all freedom in the case is 
excluded, and no act of the Will can be free, according to this notion of free- 
dom. If we should suppose a long chain of ten thousand links, so connected, 
that if the first link moves, it will move the next, and that the next, and so the 
whole chain must be determined to motion, and in the direction of its motion, 
by the motion of the first link, and that is moved by something else. In this 
case, though all the links but one, are moved by other parts of the same chain ; 
yet it appears that the motion of no one, nor the direction of its motion, is from 
any self- moving or self-determining power in the chain, any more than if every 
link were inunediately moved by something that did not belong to the chain, li 
the Will be not free in the first act, which causes the next, then neither is it free 
in the next, which is caused by that first act ; for though indeed the Will 
catised it, yet it did not cause it freely, because the precedmg act, by which it 
was caused, was not free. And again, if the Will be not free in the second act, 
so neither can it be in the third, which is caused by that; because in like 
manner, that third was determined by an act of the Will that was not free. AncJ 
so we may go on to the next act, and from that to the next ; and how long 
soever the succession of acts is, it is all one. If the first on which the whole 
chain depends, and which determines all the rest, be not a free act, the Will is 
not free in causing or determining any one of those acts, because the act by 
which it determines them all, is not a free act, and therefore the Will is no more 
free in determining them, than if it did not cause them at all. Thus, this 
Arminian notion of Liber^ of the Will, consisting in the WjU's self-determin^ 
ation, is repugnant to itself, and shuts itself wholly out of the world 



SECTION II. 

Several supposed ways of Evading the foregoing Reasoning, considered. 

If to evade the force of what has been observed, it should be said, that 
when the Arminians speak of the Will's determining its own acts, they do not 
mean that the Will determines its acts by any preceding act, or that one act of 
the Will determines another ; but only that the faculty or power of Will, or 
the sf>ul in the use of that power, detennines its own vohtions; and that it doei 
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it without any act going before the act determined ; such an evasion would be 
Jidl of gross absurdity. — I confess, it is an evasion of my own inventing, and I 
do not know but I should wrong the ^rminians, in supposing that any of them *' 
would make use of it. But it being as good a one as I can invent, I would 
observe upon it a few things 

First. If the faculty or power of the Will determines an act of volition, or 
the soul in the use or exercise of that power, determines it, that is the same 
thing as for the soul to determine volition by an act of the Will. For an 
exercise of the power of Will, and an act of that power, are the same thing. 
Therefore to say, that the power of Will, or the soul in the use or exercise of 
that power, determines volition, without an act of Will preceding the volition 
determined, is a contradiction. 

Secondly. If a power of Will determines the act of the Will, then a power 
of choosing determines it For, as was before observed, in every act of Will, 
there is a choice, and a power of willing is a power of choosing. But if a 

fower of choosing determines the act of volition, it determines it by choosing it 
or it is most absurd to say, that a power of choosing determines one thing 
rather than another, without choosing any thing. But if a power of choosing 
determines volition by choosing it, then here is the act of volition determined by 
an antecedent choice, choosing that volition. 

Thirdly. To say, the faculty, or the soul, determines its own volitions, but 
not by any act, is a contradiction. Because, for the soul to direct, decide, or 
determine any thing, is to act ; and this is supposed ; for the soul is here spoken 
of as being a cause in this affair, bringing something to pass, or doing some- 
thing ; or which is the same thinff, exerting itself in order to an effect, which 
effect is the determination of volition, or the particular kind and manner of an 
act of Will. But certainly this exertion or action is not the samie with the 
effect, in order to the production of which it is exerted, but must be something 
prior to it 

Again. The advocates for this notion of the freedom of the Will, speak of 
a certain sovereignty in the Will, whereby it has power to determine its own 
volitions. And therefore the determination of volition must itself be an act of 
the Will ; for otherwise it can be no exercise of that supposed power and 
sovereignty. 

Again. If the Will determine itself, then either the Will is active in de- 
termining its volitions, or it is not. If it be active in it, then the determination 
is an act of the Will; and so there is one act of the Will determining another 
But if the Will is not active in the determination, then how does it exercise any 
liberty in it ? These gentlemen suppose that the thing wherein the Will ex- 
ercises liberty, is in its determining its own acts. But how can this be, if it be 
not active in determining 1 Certainly the Will, or the soul, cannot exercise 
any liberty in that wherein it doth not act, or wherein it doth not exercise 
itself. So that if either part of this dilemma be taken, this scheme of liberty, 
consisting hi self-determining power, is overthrown. If there be an act of the 
Will in determining all its own free acts, then one free act of the Will is 
determined by another ; and so we have the absurdity of every free act, even the 
very first, determined by a foregoing free act But if there be no act or exercise 
of the Will in determining its own acts, then no liberty is exercised in determin- 
ing them. From whence it follows, that no liberty consists in the Will'f 
power to determine its own acts ; or, which is the same thing, that there is nc 
iuch thing as liberty consisting in a self-determining pbwer of the Will. 

If it ^ould be said, that suthough it be true, if the soul determines its own 
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volitions, it must be active in so doin^, and the determination itself must be ac 
act ; yet there is no need of supposmg thLs act to be prior to the volition de- 
termined ; but the Will or soul determines the act of the Will in willing ; it 
determines its own volition, in the very act of vohtion ; it directs and limits the 
act of the Will, causing it to be so and not otherwise, in exerting the act, 
without any preceding act to exert that. If any should say after this manner, 
they must mean one of these two things : either, 1. That the determining act, 
though it be before the act determined in the order of nature, yet is not before 
it in order of time. Or, 2. That the determinmg act is not before the act 
determined, either in the order of time or nature, nor is truly di^inct from it ; 
but that the soul's detenmning the act of volition is the same thing with its 
exerting the act of vohtbn ; the mind's exerting such a particular act, is its 
causing and determining the act. Or, 3. That volition has no cause, and is no 
effect ; but comes into existence, with such a particular determination, without 
any ground or reason of its existence and deterq^ination. I shall consider these 
distinctly. 

1. If all that is meant, be, that the determining act is not before the act 
determined in order of time, it will not help the case at all, though it should be 
allowed. If it be before the determined act in the order of nature, being the 
cause or ground of its existence, Hjps as much proves it to be distinct from it, 
and independent of it, as if it were before in the order of time. As the cause 
of die particular motion of a natural body in a certain direction, may have tio 
distance as to time, yet cannot be the same with the motion effected by it, but 
must be as distmct from it as any other cause that is before its effect in the order 
of time ; as the architect is distinct from the house which he builds, or the 
father distinct from the son which he begets. And if the act of the Will de- 
termining be distinct from the act determined, and before it in the order of 
nature, then we can go back from one to another, till we come to the first in 
the series, which has no act of the Will before it in the order of nature, de- 
termining it ; and consequently is an act not determined by the Will, and so not 
a free act, in this notion of freedom. And this being the act which determines 
all the rest, none of them are free acts. As when there is a chain of many 
links, the first of which only is taken hold of and drawn by hand ; all the rest 
may follow and be moved at the same instant, without any distance of time ; 
but yet the motion of one link is before that of another in the order of nature; 
the last is moved by the next, and so till we come to the first ; which not 
being moved by any other, but by something distinct from the whole chain, 
this as much proves that no part is moved by any self-moving power in the 
chain, as if the motion of one link followed that of another in the order of time. 

2. If any should say, that the determining act is not before the determined 
act, either in order of time, or of nature, nor is distinct from it ; but that the 
exertion of the act is the determination of the act ; that for the soul to exert a 
particular volition, is for it to cause anrf determine that act of volition ; I would 
on this observe, that the thing in question seems to be fojgotten or kept out of 
sight, in darkness and unintelligibleness of speech ; unless such an objector would 
mean to contradict himself. The very act of volifion itself is doubtless a deter- 
mination of mind ; i. e. it is the mind's drawing up a conclusion, or coming to 
a choice between two things or more, proposed to it. But determining among 
external objects of choice, is not the same with determining the act o^ choice itself, , 
among various possible acts of choice. The question is, what influences, directs, 
dT determines the mind or Will to come to such a conclusion or choice as it dotes 1 
Or what is the cause, ground or reasot^ whv it concludes thus, and not other 
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Wise '? Now it must be answered, according to the Arminian notion of freedom; 
that the Will influences, orders and determines itself thus to act And if it does, 
I say, it must be by some antecedent act To say, it is caused, mfluenced and 
determined by something, and yet not determined by any thing antecedent, either 
in order of time or of nature, is a contradiction. For that is what is meant 
by a thing's being prior in the order of nature, that it is some way the cause or 
reason of the thing, with respect to which it is said to be prior. 

If the particular act or exertion of Will, which comes into existence, be any 
thing properly determined at all, then it has some cause of its existing, and of 
its existing in such a particular determinate manner, and not another ; some cause, 
whose influence decides the matter ; which cause is distinct from the effect, and 
prior to it But to say, that the Will or mind orders, influences and determmes 
itself to exert such an act as it does, by the very exertion itself, is to make the 
^certion both cause and effect ; or the exerting such an act, to be a cause of 
the exertion of such an act. For the question is, What is the cause and reason 
of the soul's exerting such an act ? To which the answer is, the soul exerts 
such an act, and that is the cause of it And so, by this, the exertion must be 
prior in the order of nature to itself, and distinct from itsel£ 

3. If the meaning be, that the soul's exertion of such a particular act of Will, 
is a thing that comes to pass of itself, without any cause ; and that thef« is abso- 
lutely no ground or reason of the soul's being determined to exert such a volition, 
and make such a choice rather than another, I say, if this be the meaning of 
Arminians, when they contend so earnestly for the Will's determining its own 
acts, an4 for liberty of Will consisting in self-determining power ; they do nothing 
but confound themselves and others with words without meaning. In the ques- 
tion. What determines the Will ? and in their answer, that the Will determines 
itself, and in all the » dispute about it, it seems to be taken for granted, that 
something determines the Will ; and the controversy on this head is not, whether 
any thing at all determines it, or whether its determination has any cause or 
foundation , at all ; but where the foundation of it is, whether in the Will itself, 
or somewhere else. But if the thing intended be what is above-mentioned, then 
all comes to this, that nothing at all determines the Will ; volition having abso- 
lutely no cause or foundation of its existence, either within or without There 
is a great noise made about self-determining power, as the source of all free acts 
of the Will ; but when the matter comes to be explained, the meaning is, that 
no power at all is the source of these acts, neither self-determining power, nor 
any other, but they arise from nothing ; no cause, no power, no influence being 
at all concerned in the matter. 

However, this very thing, ^ven that the free acts of the Will are events which 
come to pass without a cause, is certainly implied in the Arminian notion of 
liberty of Will ; though it be very inconsistent with many other things in their 
scheme, and repugnant to some things implied in their notion of liberty. Their 
opinion implies, that the particular determination of volition is without any cause ; 
because they hold the free acts of the Will to be contingent events ; and con- 
tingence is essential to freedom in their notion of it. But certainly, those things 
which have a prior ground and reason of their particular existence, a cause which 
antecedently determmes them to ,be, and determines them to be jiist as they are, 
do not happen contingently. If something foregoing, by a causal mfluence and 
connection, determines arvl fixes precisely their coming to pass, and the manner 
of it, then it does not remam a contingent thing whether they shall come to pass 
or no. 

And because it.is a question, in naany respects, ver}' important in this con» 

Vol. II. 4 
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troycrsy about the freedom of Will, whether the free acts of the Will are eyents 
which come to pass without a cause, I shall be particular in examining this point 
in the two following sections. 



SECTION III. 



Whether any Event whatsoever, and Volition in particular, can come to pass without 

a Cause of its existence. 

Before I enter on any argument on this subject, t would explain how I would 
be understood, when I use the word Cause in this discourse : since, for want of 
a better word, I shall have occasion to use it in a sense which is more extensive, 
than that in which it is sometimes used. The word is often used in so restrained 
a sense as to signify only that which has a positive efficiency or influence to 
produce a thing, or bring it to pass. But there are many things which have no 
such positive productive influence ; which yet are Causes in that respect, that 
they have truly the nature of a ground or reason why some things are, rather than 
others ; or why they are as they are, rather than otherwise. Thus the absence 
of the sun in the night, is not the Cause of the falling of the dew at that time, in 
the same manner as its beams are the Cause of the ascending of the vapors in the 
day time ; and its withdrawment in the winter, is not in the same manner the 
Cause of the freezing of the waters, as its approach in the spring is the Cause ol 
their thawing. But yet the withdrawment or absence of the sun is an antece-^ 
dent, with which these effects in the night and winter are connected, and on 
which they depend ; and is one thing that belongs to the ground and reason wiy 
they come to pass at that time, rather than at other times ; though the absence 
of tiie sun is nothing positive, nor has any positive influence. 

It may be further observed, that when I speak of connection of Causes and 
Effects, I have respect to moral Causes, as well as those that are called natural 
in distinction from them. Moral Causes may be Causes in as proper a sense, as 
any causes whatsoever ; may have as real an influence, and may as truly be the 
groimd and reason of an Event^s coming to pass. 

Therefore I sometimes use the word Cause, in this inquiry, to signify any 
antecedent, either natural or moral, positive or negative, on which an Event, 
either a thing, or the manner and circumstance of a thing, so depends, that it 
is the ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why it is, ratiier than not ; 
or why it is as it is, rather than otherwise ; or, in other words, any antecedent 
with which a consequent Event is so connected, that it truly belongs to the reason 
why the proposition which affirms that Event, is true ; whether it has any posi- 
tive influence or not And in agreeableness to this, I sometimes use the 
word Effiect for the consequence of another thing, which is perhaps rather an 
occasion than a Cause, most properly speaking. 

I am the more careful thus to explain my meaning, that I may cut off* occa- 
sion, from any that might seek occasion to cavil and object against some things 
which I may say concerning the dependence of all things which come to pass, on 
some Cause, and their connection with their Cause. 

Having thus explained what I mean by Cause, I assert that nothing ever 
comes to pass without a Cause. What is self-existent must be from eternity, 
and must be unchangeable ; but as to all things that begin to be, they are not 
•elf-existent, and therefore must have some foundation of theii existence without 
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themselves ; that whatsoever begins to be which before was not, must have a Cause 
why it then begins to exist, seems to be the first dictate of the common and natural 
sense which God hath implanted in the minds of all mankind, and the main foun* 
dation of all our reasonings about the existence of things, past, present, or to come. 

And this dictate of common sense equally respects substances and modee, or 
things and the manner and circumstances of things. Thus, if we see a body 
which has hitherto been at rest, start out of a state of rest, and begin to move, 
we do as naturally and necessarily suppose there is some Cause or reason of this 
new mode of existence, as of the existenre of a body itself which had hitherto 
not existed. And so if a body, which had hitherto moved in a certain direction, 
should suddenly change the direction of its motion ; or if it should put off its old 
figure, and take a new -one ; or change its color : the beginning of these new 
modes is a new Event, and the mind of mankind necessarily supposes that there 
is some Cause or reason of them. 

If this grand principle of common sense be taken away, all arguing firom 
effects to Causes ceaseth, and so all knowledge of any existence, besides what we 
have by the most direct and immediate intuition. Particularly all our proof of 
the being of God ceases : we argue His being from our own being and the being 
of other things, which we are sensible once were not, but have begun to be ; and 
fi om the being of the world, with all its constituent parts, and the manner of their 
existence ; all which we see plainly are not necessary in their own nature, 
and so not self-existent, and therefore must have a Cause. But if things, not 
in themselves necessary, may begin to be without a Cause, all this arguing is vain. 

Indeed, I will not affirm, that there is in the nature of things no foimdation 
for the knowledge of the Being of God without any evidence of it from H is works. 
I do suppose there is a great absurdity in the nature of things simply considered, 
in supposing that there should be no God, or in denying Being in general, and 
supposing an eternal, absolute, universal nothing ; and therefore that here would 
be foundation of intuitive evidence that it cannot be ; and that eternal, infinite, 
most perfect Being must be; if we had strength and comprehension of mind 
sufficient, to have a clear idea of general and universal Being, or, which is the 
same thing, of the infinite, eternsd, most perfect Divine Nature and Essence. 
But then we should not properly come to the knowledge of the Being of God 
by arguing ; but our evidence would be intuitive : we should see it, as we see 
other things that are necessary in themselves, the contraries of which are in their 
own nature absurd and contradictory ; as we see that twice two is four ; and as 
we see that a circle has no angles. If we had as clear an idea of universal in- 
finite entity, as we have of these other things, I suppose we should most intuitively 
see the absurdity of supposing such Being not to be ; should immediately see 
there is no room for the question, whether it is possible that Being, in the most 
general abstracted notion of it, should not be. But we have not that strength 
and extent of mind, to know this certainly in this intuitive independent manner; 
■Ht the way that mankind come to the knowledge of the Being of God, is that 
which the apostle speaks of, Rom. i. 20. " The invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen ; being understood by the things that 
are made ; even his eternal power and Godhead." We first ascend, and prove 
a posteriori, or from effects, that there must be an eternal Cause ; and then 
secondly, prove by argumentation, not intuition, that this Bemg must be neces- 
sarily existent ; and tlien thirdly, from the proved necessity of ms existence^ we 
may descend, and prove many of his perfections a priori* 

* To the Laqnirer after truth it may here be recommended, as a matter of some consequence, to keep 
Id mind the p^-scise difference bv^veen an argument a priori and one apoatenori, a distinction of conmo-' 
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But if once tliis grand principle of common sense be given up, that what la 
not necessary in itself, must have a Cause ; and we begin to maintain, that things 
may come into existence, and berin to be, which heretofore have not been, of 
themselves without any Cause ; all our means of ascending in our arguing from 
the creature to the Creator, and all our evidence of the Bemg of God, is cut off 
at one blow. In this case, we cannot prove that there is a God, either from the 
Being of the world, and tiie creatures in it, or from the manner of their being, 
their order, beauty and use. Forif things may come into existence without any 
Cause at all, then they doubtless may wiuiout any Cause answerable to the effect. 
Our minds do alike naturally suppose and determine both these things ; namely, 
that what begms to be has a Cause, and also that it has a Cause proportionable 
and agreeable to the effect The same principle which, leads us to determine, 
that there cannot be any thing coming to pass without a Cause, leads us to de- 
termine that there cannot be more in the effect than in the Cause. 

Yea, if once it should be allowed, that things may come to pass without a 
Cause, we should not only have no proof of the Being of God, but we should be 
without evidence of the existence of any thing whatsoever, but our own imme- 
diately present ideas and consciousnesSk For we have no way to prove any 
thing else, but by arguing from effects to causes : from the ideas now immediately 
in view, we argue other things not immediately in view : from sensations now 
excited in us, we infer the existence of things without us, as the Causes of these 
sensations ; and from the existence of these things, we argue other things, which 
they depend on, as effects on Causes. We infer the past existence of ourselves, 
or any thing else, by memory ; only as we argue, that the ideas, which are 
now in our minds, are the consequences of past ideas and sensations. — We 
immediately perceive nothing else but the ideas which are this moment extant in 
our minds. We perceive or know other things only by means of these, as neces- 
sarily connected with others, and dependent on them. But if things may be 
without Causes, all this necessary connection and dependence is dissolved, and so 
all means of our knowledge is gone. If there be no absurdity nor difficulty in 
supposing one thing to start out of non-existence into being, of itself without a 
Cause ; then there is no absurdity nor difficulty in supposing the satne of mil- 
lions of millions. For nothing, or no difficulty multiplied, still is nothing, or no 
difficulty, nothing multiplied by nothing, does not increase the sum. 

And indeed, according to the hypothesis I am oppopng, of the acts of the 
Will coming to pass without a Cause, it is the case in fact, that millions of 
millions of Events are continually coming into existence contingently, without 
any cause or reason why they do so, all over the world, every day and hour, 
through all ages. So it is in a constant succession, in every moral agent This 
contingency, this efficient nothing, this effectual No Cause, is always ready at 
hand, to produce this sort of effects, as long as the agent exists, and as often as 
he has occasioik 

erable use, as well as of long standing, among divines, metaphysicians, and logical writers. An argument 
from either of these, when legitimately applied, may amount to a demonstration, when used, for instance, 
relatively to the being and perfections of God ; but the one should be confined to the existence of Deity, 
while the other is applicable to his perfections. By the argument a posteriori we rise from the effect to the 
""■ause, from the stream to the fountain, from what is posterior to i^hat is prior , in otner words, from what 
ti contingent to what is absolute, from number to unity ; that is, from the mam/estation of God to his ex- 
istence. By the argument a priori we deaccndfrom the cause to the effect, from the fountain to the stream, 
^m what is prior to what is posterior ; that is, from the necessary existence of God we safely infer 
oeitain properties and perfections. To attempt a demonstration of the existence of a first cause, or the 
Bein^ of God, apriori^ would be most .ibsurd ; for it would be an attempt to prove a prior ground or cause 
of existence oih. first cause ; or, that there is some cause before the very first. The argument a priori, 
therefore, is not applicable to prove the divine existence. For this end, the ailment a posteriori alone ii 
legitimate ; and its conclusiveness rests on the axiom, that ** there can be no ^wei witkmd a rmtutV The 
tbeurdity of denying this axiom is abundaiitly deiiionstnted ^ our author. W. 
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If it were sc, that things only of one kind, viz., acts of the WiP, seemed to come 
to pass of themselves ; but those of this sort in general came into l?eing thus ; and 
it were an event that was continual, and that happened in a course, wherever 
were capable subjects of such events ; this very thinff would demonstrate that 
there was some Cause of them, which made such a difference between this Event 
and others, and that they did not really happen contingently. For contingence 
is blind, and does not pick and choose for a particular sort of events. Nothing 
has no choice. This No Cause, which causes no existence, cannot cause the 
existence which comes to pass, to be of one particular sort only, distinguished 
from all others. Thus, that only one sort of matter drops out of the heavens, 
even water, and that this comes so often, so constantly and plentifully, all over 
the world, in all ages, shows that there is some Cause or reason of the falling of 
water out of the heavens ; and that something besides mere contingence has a* 
hand in the matter. 

K we should suppose nonentity to be about to bring forth ; and things were 
coming into existence, without any Cause or antecedent, on^ which the existence, 
or kind, or manner of existence depends; or which could at all determine whe- 
tha* the things should be stones, or stars, or beasts, or angels, or human bodies, 
or souls, or only some new motion or figure in natural bodies, or some new 
sensations in animals, or new ideas in the human understanding, or new volitions 
in the Will ; or any thing else of all the infinite number of possibles ; then 
certainly it would not be expected, although many million of millions of things 
are coming into existence i^ this manner, all over the face of the earth, that 
they should all be only of one particular kind, and that it should be thus in all 
ages, and that this sort of existences should never fedl to come to pass where 
there is room for them, or a subject capable of them, and that constantly, when- 
ever there is occasion ifor them. 

If any should imagine, there is something in the sort of Event that renders 
possible for it to come into existence without a Cause, and should say, that 
the free acts of the Will are existences of an exceeding different nature from 
other things ; by reason of which they may come into existence without any 
previous groimd or reason of it, though other things cannot ; if they make this 
objection m good earnest, it would be an evidence of their strangely forgetting 
themselves ; for {hey would be giving an acxiount of some ground of the exist- 
ence of a thing, when at the i>ame time they would maintam there is no ground 
of its existence. Therefore I would observe, that the particular nature of exist- 
ence, be it ever so diverse from others, can lay no foundation for that thing's 
commg into existence without a Cause ; because to suppose this, would be to 
suppose the particular nature of existence to be a thing prior to the existence; 
and so a thing which makes way for existence, with such a circumstance, 
namely, without a cause or reason of existence. But that which in any respect 
makes way for a thing's coming into being, or for any manner or circumstance 
of its first existence, must be prior to the existence. The distinguished nature of 
the effect, which is somethmg belonging to the effect, cannot have influence 
backward, to act before it is. The peculiar nature of that thing called volition, 
can do nothing, can have no influence, while it is not. And afterwards it is tor 
late for its influence ; for then the thing has made sure of existence already, 
without its help. 

So that it is indeed as repugnant to reason, to suppose that an act of the 
Will should come into existence without a Cause, as to suppose the hmnan soul, 
or an angel, or the globe of the earth, or the whole universe, should come into 
existence without a Cause. .And if once we allow^ that such a sort of effect as 
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R Volition may come to pass without a Cause, how do we know but that manj 
other sorts of effects may do so too ? It is not the particular kind of effect that 
makes the absurdity of Supposing it has been without a Cause, but something 
which is common to all things that ever begin to be, viz., that they are not selt 
existent, or necessary m the nature of things. 



SECTION IV. 



Whether Volition can arise without a Cause through the Activity of the Nature of 

the Soul. 

The author of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will in God and the 
Creatures J in answer to that objection against his doctrine of a self-determining 
power in the Will, (p. 68, 69,) "That nothing is, or comes to pass, without a 
sufficient reason why it is, and why it is in thS manner rather than another,'* 
allows that it is thus in corporeal things^ which are, properly and philosophically 
speaking, passive beings ; but denies that it is thus in spirits, which are beings 
of an active nature, who have the spring of action'within themselves, and can 
determine themselves. By which it is plainly supposed, that such an event as 
an act of the Will, may come to paiss in a spirit, without a sufficient reason why 
it comes to pass, or why it is after this manner, rather than another; by reason 
of the activity of the nature of a spirit. — But certainly this author, in this 
matter, must be very unwary and inadvertent For, 

1. The objection or difficulty proposed by this author, seems to be forgotten 
in his answer or solution. The very difficulty, as he himself proposes it, is this : 
How an event can come to pass without a sufficient reason why it is, or why it 
is in this manner rather thah another ? Instead of solving this difficulty, or 
answering this question with regard to Volition, as he proposes, he forgets him- 
self, and answers another question quite diverse, and wholly inconsistent with 
this, viz.. What is a sufficient reason why it is, and why it is in this manner 
rather than another ? And he assigns the active being's own determination as 
the Cause, and a Cause sufficient for the effect ; and leaves all the difficulty 
unresolved, and the question unanswered, which yet returns, even, how the 
soul's own determination, which he speaks of, came to exist, and to be what it 
was without a Cause ? The activity of the soul may enable it to be the Cause 
of effects, but it does not at all enable or help it to be the subject of effects which 
have no Cause, which is the thing this author supposes concerning acts of the 
•Will. Activity of nature will no more enable a being to produce effects, and 
determine the manner of their existence, within itself, without a Cause, than out 
of itself, in some other being. But if an active being should, through its activity, 
produce and determine an effect in some external object, how absurd would it be 
to say, that the effect was produced without a Cause ! 

2. The question is not so much, how a spirit endowed with activity comes 
to act, as why it exerts such an act, and not another ; or why it acts with such 
A particular determination : if activity of nature be the Cause why a spirit (the 
soul of man for instance) acts, and does not lie still ; yet that alone is not the 
Cause why its action is thus and thus limited, directed and determined. Active 
nature is a general thing ; it is an abihty or tendency of nature to action, gen- 
erally taken ; which may be a Cause why the soul acts as occasion or reason is 
given; but this alone cannot be a sufficient Cause why the soul exerts such 9 
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particular Act, at such a time, rather than others. In order to this, "there must 
be somethirig besides a general tendency to action | there must also be a 
particular tendency to that individual action. If it should be asked, why the 
soul of rman uses its activity in such a manner as it does, and it should b^ 
answered, that the soul uses ife activity thus, rathei^ than otherwise, because it 
has activity, would such an answer satisfy a rational man ? Would it not rather 
oe looked upon as a very impertinent one ? 

3* An active being can bring no effects to pass by his activity, but what are 
consequent upon his acting. He prbduces nothing by his activity, any other 
way than by the exercise of his activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its 
exercise ; 'he brings nothing to pass by a dormant activity. But the eixercise 
of his activity is action ; and so his action> Or exercise of his activity, must be 
prior to the effects of his activity. If an active bemg produces an effect in 
another being, about which his activity is conversant, the effect beiiig the fruit 
of his activity, his activity must be first exercised or exerted,' and the effect of it 
must follow. So it mufet be, with equal reason, if the active being is his own 
object, and his activity is conversant about himself, to produce and determine 
Bome effect in himself; still the exercise of his activity must go before the 
effect, which he brings to pass and det«Tnines by it And therefore his activity 
cannot be the Cause of the determination of the first action, or exercise of 
activity itself, whence the effects of activity arise, for that would imply a con- 
tradiction; it would be to say, the first exercise of activity is before the first 
exercise of activity, and is the Cause of it . 

4. That the soul, though an active substance, caimot diversify its own acts> 
but by first acting ; or be a determining Cause of different acts, or any different 
effects, sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another, any otho* way than in 
consequence of its own diverse acts, is manifest by this ; that if so, then the 
same Cause, the same causal power, force or influence, without variation in any 
respect, would produce different effects at differ^it times. For the same sub- 
stance of the soul before it acts, and the same active nature of the soul before 
it is exerted, i. e. before in the order of nature, would be the Cause of different 
effects, viz., different Volitions at different times. But the substance of the soul 
before it acts, and, its active nature before it is exerted, are the same without 
variation. For it is some act that makes the first variation in the Cause, as to> 
any causal exertion, force, or influence. But if it be so, that the soul has no- 
different causality, or diverse causal force or influence, in producing these diverse 
effects ; then it is evident, that the soul has no influence, no hand in the diversity 
of the effect ; and that the difference of the effect cannot be owing to any thing 
in the soul; or, which is the same thing, the soul does not determine the 
diversity of the effect ; which is contrary to to the supposition. It is true, the 
subsl.ance of the soul before it acts, and before there is any difference in that 
resp(H^t, may be in a different state and circunistance ; but those whom I oppose^ 
will not allow the different circumstances of the soul to be the determining 
Glauses of the acts of the WUl, as being contrary to their notion of self-determin- 
ation and self-motion. 

51 Let us suppose, as these divines do, that tjiere are no acts of the soul^ 
strictly speaking, but fi-ee Volitions; then it will follow, that the soul is an active 
being in nothing further than it is a voluntary or elective being ; and whenever . 
it produces effects actively, it produces effects voluntarily and clectively, Btrt 
to produce effects thus, is the same thing as to produce effects in consequence of^ 
and according to its own choice. And if so, then surely the soul does not by 
Its activity produce all its own acts of Wil. or choice themselves ; for thiiSL 
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I^ the supposition^ is to produce all its free acts of choice voluntarily and eieo* 
lively, or m consequence of its own free acts of choice, which brings the matter 
directly to the forementioned <x)ntradiction, of a free act of choice before the 
first fpee act of choice. According to these gentlemen's own notion of action, 
if there arises in the mind a Volition without a free act of the Will or choice to 
determine and produce it, the mind iS not the active, voluntary Cause of that 
Volition, because it does not arise from, nor is regidated by choice or design. 
And therefore it cannot be, that the mind should be the active, voluntary, de- 
termining Cause of the first and leading Volition that relates to the affair. The 
mind's being a desiring Cause, only enables it to produce effects in consequence 
of its design ; it will not enable it to be the designing Cause of all its own 
designs. The mind's being, an elective Cause, will only enable it to produce 
effects in consequence of its elections, and according to them; but cannot 
enable it to be the elective Cause of all its own elections ; because that supposes 
an election before the first election. So the mind's being an active Cause 
enables it to produce effects in consequence of its own acts, but cannot enable 
it to be the determining Cause of all its own acts ; for that is still in the same 
manner a contradiction ; as it supposes a determining act conversant about the 
first act, and prior to it, having a causal influence on its existence, and manner 
of existence. 

I can conceive of nothmg else that can be meant by the soul's having power 
to cause and determine its own Volitions, as a being to whom God has given 
a power of action, but this ; that God has given power to the soul, sometimes 
at least, to excite Volitions at its pleasure, or according as it chooses. And 
this certainly supposes, in all such cases, a choice preceding all Volitions which 
are thus caused, even the first of them ; which runs into the forementioned 
great absurdity. 

Therefore the activity of the nature of the soul sdfords no relief from the 
difficulties which the notion of a self-determining power in the Will is attended 
with, nor will it help, in the least, its absurdities and inconsistencies. 



SECTION V. 



V 



Showing, that if the things asserted in these Evasions should be supposed to be tru^ 
they are altogether impertinent, and cannot help the cause of Arminian liberty 
and how (this being the state of the case^ Arminian writers are obliged to talk 
inconsistently. 

What was last observed in the preceding section may show, not only that 
the active nature of the soul cannot be a reason why an act of the Will is, or 
why it is in this manner, rather than another; but also that if it could be so, 
and it could be pcoved tfiat Volitions are contingent events, in that sense, that 
their being and manner of being is not fixed or determined by any cause, or 
any thing antecedent; it would not at all serve the purpose of the Armmiaiis, 
to establish the freedom of the Will, according to their notion of its freedom as 
consisting in the Will's determination of itself; which supposes everj' free act 
<)f the Will to be determined by some act of tiie Will going before to determine 
it; inasmuch as for the Will to determine a thing, is the same as for the soul 
to determme a thing by Willing ; and there is no way that the Will can de- 
termine an act of the Will, but by willing that act of the Will ; or, which is 
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ttie satne mingy choosing it So that here must be two acts of the Will in the 
case, one going before another, one conversant about the other, and the latter 
the object of the former, and chosen by the former. If the Will does not cause 
and determine the act by choice, it does not cause or determine it at all ; for 
that which is not detennined by choice, is not determined voluntarily or willingly: 
and to say, that the Will determines something which the soul does not determine 
willmgly, is as much as to say, that somethmg is done by the Will, which the 
soul doth not with its Will. 

So that if Arminian liberty of Will, consisting in the Will's determinmg 
its own acts, be maintained, the old absurdity and contradiction must be main- 
tained, that every free act of the. Will is caused and determined by a foregoing 
free act of Will; which doth not consist with the free acts arising without 
any cause, and being so contingent, as not to be fixed by any thing foregoing. 
So that this evasion must be given up, as not at all relieving, and as that which, 
instead of supporting this sort of liberty, directly destroys it 

And if it should be supposed, that the soul determines its own acts of Will 
some other way, than by a foregoing act of Will; still it will not help the 
cause of their liberty of Will. If it determines themby an act of the under- 
standing, or some otiier power, then the Will does not determine itself; and so 
the self-determining povsrer of the Will is given up. And what liberty is there 
exercised according to their own opinion of liberty, by the soul's being deter- 
mined by something besides its own choice ? The acts of the Will, it is true, 
may be directed, and effectually determined and fixed; but it is not done by the 
soul's own will and pleasure : there is no exercise at all of choice or Will in 
producing the effect : and if Will and choice are not exercised in it, how is the 
liberty of the Will exercised in it ? 

So that let Arminians turn which way they please with their notion of 
liberty, consisting in the Will's determining its own acts, their notion destroys 
itself. If they hold every free act of Will to be determined by the soul's own 
free choice, or foregoing free act of Will ; foregoing, either in the order of 
time, or nature ; it imphes that gross contradiction, that the first free act be- 
longing to the affair, is determined by a free act which is before it Or if they 
say, that the free acts of the Will are determined by some other act of the soul, 
and not an act of Will or choice ; this also destroys their notion of liberty, 
consisting in the acts of the Will bemg determined by the Will itself; or if 
they hold that the acts of the Will are determined by nothing at all that is prior 
to them, but that they are contingent in that sense, that they are determ'med 
and fixed by no cause at all ; this also destroys their notion of liberty, consist- 
ing in the Will's determining its own acts. 

This being the true state of the Arminian notion of liberty, it hence comes 
to pass, that the writers that defend it are forced into gross inconsistencies, in 
what they say upon this subject. To instance in Dr. Whitby ; he, in his dis- 
course on the freedom of the Will,* opposes the opinion of the Calvinists, who 
place man's liberty only in a power of doing what he will, as that wherein they 
plainly agree with Mr. Hobbes. And yet he himself mentions the very same 
notion of liberty, as the dictate oiihe sense and common reason of m^nkindy and 
a rule laid down by the light of nature^ viz., that liberty is a power of acting 
from ourselves^ or doing what we wiLL.f This is indeed, as he says, a thing 
agreeable to the sense and comm/on reason of mankind ; and therefore it is not 
80 much to be wondered at, that he unawares acknowledges it against himself S 

• In his Book on the fire Poktt, Second Edit p. 350, 351, 352. Bad* p. 325» 3961 
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for if liberty does not consist in this, what else can be de^sed that it shoiud con* 
sist in t If it be said, as Dr. Whitby elsewhere insists, that it does not onlj 
consist in liberty of doine what we will, but also a liberty of willing withou* 
necessity; still the question returns, what does that liberty of willing without 
necessity consist in, but in a power of willing as we please, without oeing im- 
peded by a contrary necessity ? Or in other words, a liberty for the soul in 
its willing to act according to its own choice 1 Yea, this very thing the same 
author seems to allow, and suppose again and again, in the use he makes of 
sayings of the Fathers, whom he quotes as his vouchers. Thus he cites the words 
of Ongen, which he produces as a testimony on his side : * The soul acts by her 
OWN CHOICE, €md it is free for her to indine to whatever part she will. And those 
words of Justin Martyr : f The doctrine of the Christians is thisj that nothing 
is done or suffered according tofate^ hut that every man doth good or evil according 
TO HIS OWN FREE CHOICE. And from Eusebius these words : | If fate he estahlish" 
edy philosophy and pidy are overthrovm. Jill these things depending upon the 
necessity introduced by the stars, and not upon meditation and exercise proceed- 
ing FROM our own free CHOICE. And agam, the words of Maccarius : § Gody 
to preserve the liberty of man^s Willy suffered their bodies to dicj that it might 
he IN their choice to turn to good or evil. They who are acted by the Holy 
Spirity ore not held under any necessitify hut have liberty to turn themselveSy and 
DO WHAT THF.Y WILL in this life. 

Thus, the doctor in effect comes into that very notion of liberty, which the 
Calvinists have ; which he at the same time condemns, as agreeing with the 
opinion of Mr. Hobbes, namely, the souPs acting by its own choicey men^s doing 
good or evil according to their ovmfree choice, their being in that exercise which 
nroceedsfrom their ovmfree choice, having it in their, choice to turn to good or 
cvily and doing what they will. So that if men exercise this liberty in the acts 
of the Will themselves, it must be in exerting acts of Will as they will, or ac- 
cording to their own free choice ; or exerting acts of Will that proceed from 
their choice. And if it be so^ then let every one judge whether this does not 
suppose a free choice going before the free act of Will, or whether an act 
of choice does not go before that act of the Will which proceeds from it. — And if 
it be thus with all free acts of the Will, then let every one judge, whether it will 
not follow that there is a free choice or Will going before the first free act of 
the Will exerted in the case. And then let every one judge, whether this be 
not a contradiction. And finally, let every one judge whether in the scheme of 
these writers there be any possioility of avoiding these absurdities. 

If liberty consists, as Dr. Whitby himself says, in a man's doing what he 
will ; and a man exercises this liberty, not only in external actions, but in the 
acts of the Will themselves ; then so far as liberty is exercised in the latter, it 
consists in wiUing what he wills : and if any say so, one of these two things must 
be meant, either, 1. That a man has power to Will, as he does Will ; because 
what he Wills, he Wills ; and therefore has power to Will what he has power 
to Will. If this be their meanmg, thai this mighty controver^ about freedom 
of the Will and self-determining power, comes wholly to nothing ; all that is 
contended for being no more than this, that the mind of man does what it does, 
and is the subject of what it is the subject of, or that what is, is ; wherein none 
lias any controversy with them. Or, 2. The meaning must be, that a man ^as 
power to Will as he pleases or chooses to Will ; that is, he has power by one 
act of choice, to choose axiother ; by an antecedent act of Will to choose a con- 

• In htsBodkon the five PoinU, Second Ed.» p. 342. t Ibid. p. 360. t Ibid. p. 36a ^Ibid.p.369,3r70 
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sequent act ; and therein to execute his own choice. A: id if this be their 
meaning, it is nothing but shuffling with those they dispute with, and bafflu g. 
their own reason. For still the question returns, wherein lies man's liberty in 
that antecedent act of Will which chose the consequent act ? The answer, 
according to the same principles, must be, that his liberty in this also lies in bis 
willing as he would, or as he chose, or agreeably to another act of choice pro* 
ceding that. And so the question returns iii infinitum and the like answer mu3t 
be made in infnitum. In order to support their opinion, there must be no 
beginning, but free acts of Will must have been chosen by foregoing free acta 
of Will in the soul of every man, without beginnmg ; and so before he had a 
being, from all eternity. 



SECTION VI. 



Concerning the Wiirs determining in Things which are perfectly indifferent in the 

View of the Mind. 

A GREAT argument for self-detern^nmg power, is the si^pposed experience 
we universally nave of an ability to determine our Wills, in cases wherein no 
prevailing motive is presented : the Will (as is supposed^ has its choice to make 
between two or more things, that are perfectly equal in the view of the mind ; 
and the W^ill is apparently altogether indifferent ; and yet we find no difficulty 
in coming to a choice ; the Will can instantly determine itself to one, by a sove- 
reign power which it has over itself, without being moved by any preponderating 
inducement 

Thus the forementioned author of an Essay on the Freedom of the Will, &c., 
p. 25, 26, 27, supposes, " That there are many instances, wherein the W^ill is 
determined neither by present uneasiness, nor by the greatest apparent good, 
nor by the last dictate of the understanding, nor by any thing else, but merely by 
itself as a sovereign, self-determining power of the soul ; and that the soul does 
not will this or that action, in some cases, by any other influence but because it 
will. Thus (says he) I can turn my face to the South, or the North ; I can 
point with my finger upward, or downward. And thus, in some cases, the Will 
determines itself in a very sovereign manner, because it will, without a reason 
borrowed from the understanding ; and hereby it discovers its own perfect power 
of choice, rising from within itself, and free from all influence or restraint of any 
kind." And in pages 66, 70, and 73j 74, this author very expressly supposes 
the Will in many cases to he determined by no motive at all, but to act altogether 
without motive, or ground of preference. — Here I would observe, 

1. The very supposition which is here made, directly conttadicts and over- 
throws itself. For the thing supposed, wherein this grand argument consists, 
is, that among several things the Will actually chooses one before another, at 
the same time th?it it is perfectly indifferent ; whicih is the very same thing as to 
Bay, the mind has a preference, at the sam% time that it has no preference. What 
is meant cannot be, that the mind is indifferent before it comes to have a choice, 
or until it has a preference ; or, which is the same thing, that the mind is indiffer- 
ent until it comes to be not indifferent : for certainly this author did not think 
he had a controversy with any person in supposing this. • And then it is nothing 
to his purpose,, that the mind which chooses, was indiSerent once ; unless it 
chooses, rema'ming indifferent ; for otherwise, it does not choose at all in thai 
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casi. of indifference, concerning which is all the question. Besides, it appean 
in ii^ctf that the thine which this author supposes, is not that the Will chooseft 
one thing before another, concerning which it is indifferent before it chooses ; but 
also is indifferent when it chooses ; and that its being otherwise than indifferent is 
not until afterwards, in consequence of its choice ; that the chosen thing's ap- 
pearing preferable and more agreeable than another, arises from its choice alreadj 
made. His words are, (p. 30^ " Where the objects which are proposed, appear 
equally fit or good, the Will is left without a guide or director ; and ther^ore 
must take its own choice by its own determination ; it being properly a self- 
determining power. And in such cases, the Will does as it were make a good 
to itself by its own choice, i. e. creates its own pleasure or delight in this self- 
chosen good. Even as a man b]^ seizing upon a spot of unoccupied land, in an 
uninhabited country, makes it his own possession and proper^, and as such 
rejoices in it Where things were indifferent before, the Will finds nothing to 
make them more agreeable, considered merely in themselves ; but the pleasure 
it feels ARISING fbom its own choice, and its perseverance therein. We love 
many things we have chosen, and purely because we chose them." 

This is as much as to say, that we first begin to prefer many things, now 
ceasing any longer to be indifferent with respect to them, purely because we 
have preferred and chosen them before. • These things must needs be spoken 
inconsiderately by this^author. Choice or preference cannot be before itself in 
the same instance, either in the order of time or nature : it cannot be the founda- 
tion of itself, or the fruit or consequence of itself. The very act of choosing one 
thing rather than another, is preferring that thing, and that is setting a higher 
value on that thing. But that the mind sets a higher value on one thing man 
another, is not, in the first place, the. fruit of its setting a higher value on that 
thing. 

This author says, p. 36, " The Will riiay be perfectly indifferent, and yet the 
Will may determine itself to choose one or the other." And again, in the san^e 
page, " I am entirely indifferent to either ; and yet my Will may determine 
itself to choose." And again, " Which I shall choose must be determined by 
the mere act of my Will." If the choice is determined by a mere act of W^ill, 
then the choice is determined by a Inere act of choice. And concerning this 
matter, viz., that the act of the Will itself is determined by an act of choice, 
this writer is express, in page 72. Speaking of the case, where there is no 
superior fitness in objects presented, he has these words : " There it must act by 
its own CHOICE, and determine itself as it pleases." Where it is supposed that 
the very determination, which is the ground and spring of the Will's act, is an 
act of choice and pleasure, wherein one act is more agreeable and the mind 
better pleased in it than another ; and this preference and superior pleasedness 
is the ground of all it does in the case. And if so, the mind is not indiffereni 
when it determines itself, but had rather do one thing than another, had rather 
determine itself one way than another. And therefore the Will does not act at all 
in indifference ; not so much as in the first step it takes, or the first rise and 
beginning of its acting. If it be possible for the understanding to act in indif- 
ference, yet to be sure the Will never does ; because the Will's beginning to act 
is the very same thing as its beginning to choose or prefer. And if in me very 
first act of the Will, the mind prefers something, then the idea of that thing 
preferred, does at that time preponderate, or prevail in the mind ; or, which is 
the same thing, the idea of it has a prevailing influence on the Will. So that 
this wholly destroys the thing supposed, viz., that the mind can, by a sove- 
reign power, choose one of two or more things, which in the view of the mind 
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ire, m every respect, perfectly equal, one of which does not at all preponderate^ 
nor has any prevailing influence on the mind above another. , 

So that this author, in his grand argument for the ability of the Will to 
choose one of two or more things, concerning which it is perfectly indifferent, 
does at the same time, in effect, deny the thmg he supposes, and allows and 
asserts the point he endeavors' to overthrow ; even that the Will, in choosing, ' 
is subject to no prevailing influence of the idea, or view of the thing chosen. 
And indeed it is impossible to offer this arffument without overthrowing it ; the 
thing supposed in it being inconsistent witn itself, and that which denies itself. 
To suppose the Will to act at all in a state of perfect indifiierence, either to 
determine itself, or to do any thing else, is to assert that the mind chooses without 
choosing. To say that when it is indifferent, it can do as it pleases, i6 to say 
that it can follow its pleasure when it has no pleasure to follow. And therefore 
if there be any difficulty in the instances of two cakes, two eggs, &c., which are 
exactly alike, one as good as another ; concerning which this author supposes 
the mind in fact has a choice, and so in effect supposes that it has a preference ; 
it as much concerned himself to solve the difficulty, as it does those whom he 
opposes. For if these instances prove any thing to his purpose, they prove that 
' a man chooses without choice. And yet this is not to his purpose ; because 
if this is what he asserts, his own words are as much against him, and do as 
much contradict him, as the words of those he disputes against can do. 

2. There is no great difficulty in showing, in such instances as are alleged, 
not only that it must needs be so, that the mmd must be influenced in its choice, 
by something that has a preponderating influence upon it, but also how it is so. 
A little attention to our own experience, and a distinct consideration of the acts 
of our own minds, in such cases, will be sufficient to clear up the matter. 

Thus, supposing I have a chess-board before me ; and because I am required 
by a superior, or desired by a friend, or to make some experiment concerning 
my own ability and liberty, or on some other consideration, I am determined to 
touch some one of the spots or squares on the board with my finger ; not being 
limited or directed in the first proposal, or my own first purpose, which is general, 
to any one in particular ; and there being nothing in the squares, in themselves 
considered, that recommends any one of all the sixty-four, more than another : . 
in this case, my mind determines to give itself up to what is vulgarly called 
accident^ by determining to touch that square which happens to be most m view, 
which my eye is especially upon at that moment, or which happens to be then 
most in my mind, or which J shall be directed to by some other such like accident 
— Here are several steps of the mind's proceeding (though all may be done as 
it were in a moment) ; the first step is its general determination that it will touch 
one of the squares. The next step is another general determination to give itself 
up to accident, in some certain way ; as to touch that which shall be most in 
the eye or mind at that time, or to some other such like accident. The third 
and last step is a particular determination to touch a certain individual spot, 
even that square, which, by that sort of accident the mind has pitched upon, has 
actually offered itself beyond others. Now it is apparent that in none of these 
several steps does the mmd proceed in absolute indifference, but in each of them 
is influenced by a preponderating inducement. So it is in the first step ; the 
mind's general determination to touch one of the sixty-four spots : the mind iff 

• I have elsewhere observed what that is which is vulgarly called accident ; that it is nothing akin ta 
the Arminian metaphj'sical notion of cmtingencej something not connected with any thing foregoing : buti 
that it is something that comes to pass in the course of things, in wme affair that men are concerned iiv 
inibnseen, and not owing to their desi^ 
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not absolutely indifferent whether it does so or no ; it i^ inv?uced/to it, for the sakf. 
of making some experiment, or by the desire of a friend, or some other motive 
that prevails. So it is in the second step, the mind's determining to gi\e itself 
up to accident, by touching that which shall be most in the eye, or the idea of 
which shall be most prevalent in the mind, &c. The mind is not absolutely 
indifferent whether it proceeds by this rule or no ^ but chooses it because it ap- 
pears at that time a convenient and requisite expedient in order to fulfil the 
general purpose aforesaid. And so it is in the third and last step, it is determin- 
mg to touch that individual spot which actually does prevail in the mind's view. 
The mind is not indifferent concerning this ; but is influenced by a prevailing 
mducement and reason ; which is, that this is a prosecution of the preceding 
determination, which appeared requisite, and was fixed before in the second step. 

Accident will ever serve a man, without hindering him a moment, in such a 
case. It will always be so among a number of objects in view, one will prevail 
in the eye, or in idea beyond others. When we have our eyes open in the clear 
sunshine, many objects strike the eye at once, and innumerable images may be 
at once painted in it by the rays of light ; but the attention of the mind is not 
equal to several of them at once ; or Lfit be, it does not continue so for any time. 
And so it is with respect to the ideas of the mind in general : several ideas are 
not in .equal strength in the mind's viqw and notice at once ; or at least, do 
not remain so for any sensible continuance. iTTiere is nothing in' the world more 
constantly varying, than the ideas of the mind : they do not remain precisely 
in the same state for the least perceivable space of time ; as is evident by this, 
that all perceivable time is judged and perceived by the mind only by the sue*, 
cession or the successive changes of its own ideas : therefore while the views or 
perceptions of the mind remain precisely in the same state, there is no perceivable 
space or length of time, because no sensible succession. 

As the acts of the Will, in each step of the forem^ntioned procedure, dojiot 
come to pass without 'a particular cause, every act is owing to a prevailing in- 
ducement ; so the accident, as I have called it, or that which happens in the 
unsearchable course of things, to which the mind yields itself, and by which it is 
guided, is not any thing that comes to pass without a cause ; and the mind, in 
determining to be guided by it, is not determined by something that has no cause ; 
any mpre than if it determined to be guided by a lot, or the casting of a die. 
For though the die's falling in such a manner be accidental to him that casts it, 
yet none will suppose that there is no cause why it falls as it does. The mval- 
untary changes in the succession of our ideas, though the causes may not be 
observed, have as much a cause, as the changeable motions of the motes that 
float in the air, or the continual, infinitely various, successive changes of the 
unevennesses on the surface of the water. 

There are two things especially, which are probably the occasions of confu- 
sion in the minds of those who insist upon it, that the Will acts in a proper 
indifference, and without being moved by any inducement, in its determination 
in such cases as have been mentioned. 

1. They seem to mistake the point in question, or at least not to keep it 
distinctly in view. The question they dispute about, is, Whether the mind be 
indifferent about the objects presented, one of which is to be taken> touched, 
pointed to, &c., ^ two eggs, two cakes, which appear equally good. Whereas 
the question to be considered, is, Whether the person be indifferent with respect 
to his own actions ; whether he does not, on some consideration or other, prefer 
one act witu respect to these objects before another. The mind in its determi- 
nation and choice, in these cases, is not most immediately and directly conversant 
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about the objects presented ; but the acts to be done concerning these pbject& 
The objects may appear equal, and the mind may never properly make any 
choice between them : ,but the next act of the Will being about the external 
actions to be performed, taking, touching, &c., these may not appear equal, and 
one action may properly be chosen before another. In each step of the mind's 
progress, the determination is not about the objects, unless indirectly and improp- 
erly, but about the actions, which it chooses for other reasons than any preference 
of the objects, and for reasons not taken at all from the objects. 

There is no necessity of supposing, that the mind does ever properly choose 
one of the objects before another ; either before it has taken, or afterwards. 
Indeed the man chooses to take or touch one rather than another ; but not 
because it chooses the thing taken, or touched ; but from foreign considerations. 
The case may be so, that of two things offered, a man may, for certain reasons, 
choose and prefer the taking of that which he undervalues, and choose to 
nejglect to take that which his mind prefers. In such a case, choosing the 
^hmg taken, and choosing to take, aie diverse ; and so they are in a case where 
the things presented are equal in the mind^s esteem, and neither of them 
preferred All that fact msd^es evident, is, that the mind chooses one action 
rather than another. And therefore the arguments which they bring, in order 
to be to their purpose, ought to be to prove that the mind chooses ihe action in 
perfect indifference, with respect to that action ; and not to prove that the 
mind chooses the action in4)erfect indifference with respect to the object ; which 
is very possible, and yet the Will not act without prevalent inducement, and 
proper preponderation. 

2. Another reason of confusion and difficulty in this matter, seems to be, 
not distinguishing between a general indifference, or an indifference with respect 
to what is to be done in a more distant and general view of it, and a particular 
indifference, or an indifference with respect to the next immediate act, viewed 
with its particular and present circumstances. A man may be perfectly indif- 
ferent with respect to his own actions, in the former respect ; and yet not in the 
latter. Thus, in the foregoing instance of touching pne of the squares of a 
chessboard ; when it is first proposed that I should touch one of them, I may 
be perfectly indifferent which I touch ; because as yet I view the matter 
remotely and generally, being but in the iSrst step of the mind's progress in the 
affair. But yet, when I am actually come to the last step, and the very next 
thing to be determined is which is to be touched, having already determined 
that I will touch that which Happens to be most in my eye or mmd, and my 
mind being now fixed on a particular one, the act of touching that, considered 
ibus immediately, and in these particular present circumstances, is not what my 
mi^d is absolutely indifferent about. 



SECTION VII. 

Concerning ihe notion of Liberty of Will, consisting in Indifference. 

What has been said in the foregoing; section, has a tendency in some 
.measure f'^ evince the absurdity of the opinion of such as place Liberty in 
Indifference, or in that equilibrium whereby the Will ^s without all antecedent 
determination or bias, and leP hitherto free from any prepossessing inclination 
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to one side or the other; that so the determination of the Will to either side 
may be entirely from itself, and that it may be owing only to its own power, 
^nd that sovereignty which it has over itself, that it goes this way rather than 
that* 

But inasmuch as this has been of such long standing, and has been so 
generally received, and so much insisted on by Pelagians^ SemipelagianSy JesuUsy 
tSocinianSy ^rminians and others, it may deserve a more full consideration. 
And therefore I shall now proceed to a more particular and thorough inquiry 
into this notion. 

Now, lest some should suppose that I do not understand those that place 
Liber^ in Indifference, or should charge me with misrepresenting their opinion, 
I would signify, that I am sensible, there are some, who, w;hen they talk of the 
Liberty of the Will as consisting in Indifference, express themselves as though 
they would not be understood of the Indifference of the inclination or tendency 
of the Will, but of, I know not what. Indifference of the soul's power of willing; 
or that the WDl, with respect to its power or ability to choose, is indifferent, 
can go either way indifferently, either to the right hand or left, either act or 
forbear to act, one as well as the other. However, this seems to be a refining 
only of some particular writers, and nfewly invented, and which will by no 
means consist with the manner of expression used by the defenders of Liberty 
of Indifference in generaL And I wish such refiners would thoroughly coi^ider, 
whether they distinctly know their own meaning, when they make a distinction 
between Indifference of the soul as to its power or abUity of willing or choosing, 
and the soul's Indifference as to the preference or choice itself ; and whether 
they do not deceive themselves in imagining that they have any distinct mean- 
ing. The Indifference of the soul as to its ability or power to Will, must be 
the same thing as the Indifference of the state of the power or faculty of the 
Will, or the Indifference of the state which the soul itself, which has that power 
or faculty, hitherto remains in, as to the exercise of that power, in the choice 
it shall by and by make. 

But not to insist any longer on the abstruseness and inexplicableness of this 
distinction ; let what will be supposed concernmg the meaning of those that 
make use of it, thus much must at least be intended by Arminians when they 
talk of Indifference as essential to Liberty of Will, if they intend any thing, in 
any respect to their purpose, tnz., that it is such an Indifference as leaves the 
Will not determined already ; but free from, and vacant of predetermination, so 
far, that there may be room for the exercise of the self-determining power of 
the. Will ; and that the Will's freedom consists m, or depends upon this vacancy 
and opportunity that is left for the Will itself to be the determiner of the act 
that is to be the free act. 

And here I would observe in the first place, that to make out this scheme 
of Liberty, the Indifference must be perfect and absolute; there must be a per- 

* Dr. Whitby, and some other Arminian»y make a distinction of different kinds of freedom ; one of 
Trod, and perfiect spirits above ; another of persons in a state of trial. The former Dr. Whitby allows to 
'onsist with necessity ; the latter he holds to be without necessity : and this latter he supposes Vo be 
«quisite to our being the subjects of praise or dispraise, rewards or punishments, precepts and prohibi* 
'ions, promises and threats, exhortations and dehoi;tations, and a covenant treaty. And to this freedom 
te supposes Indifference to be requisite. In his Discourse on the five Points, p. 299, 300, he says, " It is 
« freedom (speaking of a freedom not only from coaction, but from necessity) requisite, as we conceive, 
. to render 'js^ capable of trial or probation, and to render our actions worthy of praise or dispraise, and out 
persons of rewards or punishments." And in the next page, speaking of the same matter, he says, 
'* Excellent to this purpose, are the words of Mr. Thorndike : We say not that Indifference is requisite to all 
fi-eedonu but to the freedom of man alone in this state of travail and proficienee : the ground of which is God's 
tender of a treaty j and conditions of peace and reconcilemetU to fallen man^ together with those precepts and^ 
kibitions, those pf 9mises and threatSy those exhortations and dehortatioMf it is enforced with," 
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fret fire^om from all antecedent preponderation or inclination. Because if the 
Will be already inclined^ before it exerts its own sovereign power on itself, then 
its inclination is not wholly owing to itself : if when two opposites are proposed 
10 the soul for its choice, the proposal does not find the soul wholly in a state 
of Indifference, then it is not found in a state of Liberty for mere self-deter 
mination. — ^The least degree of antecedent bias must be inconsistent with their 
notion of Liberty. For so long as prior inclination possesses the Will, and is 
not removed, it binds the Will, so that it is utterly impossible that the Will 
should act or choose contrary to a remaining prevailing inclination of the Will. 
To suppose otheriwise, would be the same ming as to suppose, that the Will is 
inclined contrary to its present prevailing inclmation, or contrary to what it w 
inclined to. That which the Will chooses and prefers, that, all things con- 
sidered, it preponderates and inclines to. It is equally impossible for the Will 
to choose contrary to its own remaining and present preponderating inclination, 
as it is to prefer contrary to its own present prrference, or choose contrary to its 
own present choice. The Will, therefore, so long as it is under the influence 
of an old preponderating inclination, is not at Liberty for a new free act, or 
any act that shall now be an act of self-determination. The act \)irhich is a 
self-determined free act, must be an act which the Will determines in the pos- 
session and use of such a Liberty, as consists in a freedom from every thing 
which, if it were there, would make it impossible that the Will, at that time, 
should be otherwise than that way to which it tends. 

If any one should say, there is no need that the Indifference should be 
perfect ; but although a former inclination and preference still remain, yet, if it 
be nol very strong and violent, possibly the strength of the Will may oppose 
and overcome it : — ^this is grossly absurd ; for the strength of the Will, let it be 
ever so great, does not enable it to act one way, and not the contrary way, 
both at the same time. It gives it no such sovereignty and command, as to 
cause itself to prefer and not to prefer at the same time, or to choose contrary 
to its own present choice. 

Therefore, if there be the least degree of antecedent preponderation of the 
Will, it must be perfectly aboUshed, before the Will can be at liberty to de- 
terbtne itself the contrary way. And if the Will determines itself the same 
way, it is not a free determination, because the Will is not wholly at Liberty in 
so doing : its determination is not altogether from itself, but it was partly de- 
termined before, in its prior inclination ; and all the freedom the Will exercises m 
the case, is in an increase of inclination which it gives itself, over and above 
what it had by the foregoing bias ; so much is from itself, and so much is from 
perfect Indifference. For though the Will had a previous tendency that way, 
yet as to that additional degree of inclination, it had no tendency. Therefore 
the previous tendency is of no consideration, with respect to the act wherein 
the Will is free. So that it comes to the same thing which was said at first, 
that as to the act of the Will, wherein the Will is free, there must be pei^ect 
Indifference^ or equilibrium. 

To illustrate this; if we should suppose a sovereign, self-moving power in 
a natural body, but that the body is in motion already, by an antecedent bias ; 
for instance, gravitation towards the centre of the earth; and has one degree 
of motion already, by virtue of that previous tendency ; but by its self-moving 
power it adds one degree more to its motion, and moves so much more swiftly 
awards the centre of the earth than it would do by its gravity only : it is 
i^vident, that all that is owing to a self-moving power in this case, is the ad- 
ditional degree of motion ; and that the other degree of motion which it had 

Vol. II 6 
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from gravity, is of no consideration in the case, does not help the effect of the 
free self-moving power in the least ; the effect is just the same, as if tlie body 
had received from itself one degree of motion from a state of perfect rest. So 
if we should suppose a self-moving power given to the scale of a balance, which 
has a weight of one degree beyond the opposite scale ; and we ascribe to it an 
ability to add to itself another degree of force the same way, by its self-moving 
power ; this is just the same thing as to ascribe to it a power to give itself one 
degree of preponderation from a perfect equilibrium ; and so much power as 
the scale has to give itself an overbalance from a perfect equipoise, so much self- 
moving self-preponderating power it has, and no more. So that its free power 
this way is always to be measured from perfect equilibrium. 

I need say no more to prove, that if Indifference be essential to Liberty, it 
must be perfect Indifference ; and that so far as the Will is destitute of this, 
so far it IS destitute pf that freedom by which, it is its own master, and in a 
capacity of being its own determiner, without being in the least passive, or 
subject to the power and sway of something else, m its motions and deter- 
minations. 

Having observed these things, let us now try whether this notion of the 
Liberty of Will consisting in Indifference and equilibrium, and the Will's tself- 
determination in such a state be not absurd and inconsistent 

And here I would lay down this as an axiom of undoubted truth ; that every 
free act is done in a state of freedom, and not (ifter such a state. If an act of 
the Will be an act wherein the soul is free, it must be exerted in a state of 
freedom^ and in tlie time of freedom. It will not suffice, that the act immedi- 
ately follows a state of Liberty \ but Liberty must yet continue, and coexist 
with the act ; the soul remaining in possession of Liberty. Because that is the 
.notion of a free act of the soul, even an act wherein the soul uses or exercises 
Liberty. But if the soul is not, in the very time of the act, in the possession oi 
Liberty, it cannot at that time be in the use of it 

Now the question is, whether ever the soul of man puts forth an act of 
Will, while it yet remains in a state of Liberty, in that notion of a state of 
Liberty, viz., as implying a state pf Indifference, or whether th6 soul ever exerts 
an act of choice or preference, while at that very time the W^ill is in a perfect 
equilibrium, not inclining one way more than another. The very putting of 
the question is sufficient to show the absurdity of the affirmative answer; for 
how ridiculous would it be for any body to insist, that the soul chooses one thing 
before anotheif when at the very same instant it is perfectly indifferent with 
respect to each This is the same thing as to say^ the soul prefers one 
•thing to another, at the very same time that it has no preference. Choice and 
preference can no more be in a state of Indifference, than motion can be in a 
state of rest, or than the preponderation of the scale of a balance can be in a state 
of equilibrium. Motion may be the next moment after rest ; but cannot co- 
exist with it, in any, even the leaist part of it So choice may be immediately 
after a state of Indifference, but has no coexistence with it ; even the very 
beginning of it is not in a state of Indifference. And therefore if this be 
Liberty, no act of the W^ill, in any degree, is ever performed in a state of 
Liberty, or in the time of Liberty. Volition and Liberty are so far from agree- 
ing together, jinJ being essential one to another, that they are contrary one 
to another, and one excludes and destroys the other, as much as motion 
ind rest, light and darkness, or life and death. So that the Will does not 
so much as begin to act in the time of such Liberty ; freedom is perfectly 
at an end. and has ceased to be, at the first moment of action ^ and therefore 
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Liberty cannot reach the action, to affect, or qualify it, or give it a denom- 
ination, or any pari of it, any more than if it had ceased to be twenty years 
before the action began. The moment that Liberty ceases to be, it ce^es 
td be a qualification of any thing. If light and darkness succeed one another 
bstantaneously, light qualifies nothing after it is gone out, to make any 
thing lightsome or bright, any more at the first moment of perfect darkness, 
than months or years after. Life denominates nothing vital at the first moment 
of perfect death. So freedoni, if it consists in, or implies Indifference, can 
denominate riothing firee, at the first moment of preference or preponderation. 
TherefcMre it it is mahifest, that no Liberty of which the soul is possessed, or 
ever uses, in apy of its acts of volition, consists in Indifference ; and that the 
opinion of such as suppose, that Indifference belongs to the very essence of 
Liberty, is in the highest degree absurd and contradictory. 

If any one should ima^ne, that this mann^ of arguing is nothing but trick 
and delusion ; and to evade the reasoning, should say, that the thing wherein 
the Will exercises its Liberty, is not in the act of choice or preponderation itself, 
but in determining itself to a certain choice or preference; that the act of the 
Will wherein it is free,- and uses its own sovereignty, consists in its causing or 
determining the change or transition firoin a state of Indifference to a certain 

E reference, or determming to give a certain turn to the balance, which has 
itherto been even ; and Siat this act the Will exerts in a state of Liberty, or 
while the Will yet remains in equilibrium, and perfect master of itself. — I say, 
if any one chooses to express his notion of Liberty after this, or some such 
manner, let us see if he can make out his matters any better than before. 

What is asserted is, that the Will, while it yet remains in perfect equilibri- 
um, without preference, determines to change itself from that state, and excite 
in itself a certain cbbice or preference. Now let us see whether this does not 
come to the same absurdity we had before. If it be so, that the Will, while it 
yet remains perfectly indifferent, determines to put itself out of that state, and 
give itself a certain preponderation ; then I would inquire, whether the soul does 
not determine this of choice ; or whether the Will's coming to a determination to 
do so, be not the same thing as the soul's coming to a choice to do so. If the 
soul does not determine this of choice, or in the exercise of choice, then it does 
not determine it voluntarily. And if the soul does not determine it voluntarily, 
or of its own Witty then in what sense does its Will determine it ? And if the 
Will does hot determine it, then how is the Liberty of the Will exercised in the 
determination ? What sort of Liberty is exercised by the soul in those deter- 
minations, wherein there is no exercise of choice, which are not voluntary, and 
wherein the Will is not concerned ? — But if it be allowed, that this determina- 
tion is an act of choice, and it be insisted on, that the soul, while it yet remains 
in a state of perfect Indifference, qhooses to put itself out of that state, and to 
torn itself one way ; then the soul is already come to a choice, and chooses 
that way. And so we have the very same absurdity which we had before. 
Here is the soul in a state of choice, and in a state of equilibrium, both at the 
same time : the soul already choosing one way, while it remains in a state of 
perfect Indifference, and has no choice of one way more than the other. — And 
mdeed this manner of talking, though it may a little hide the absurdity in the 
obscurity of expression, is more nonsensical, and increases the inconsistence. 
To say, the firee act of the Will, or the act which the Will exerts in a state of 
freedom and Indifference, does not imply preference in it, but is what the Will 
does in order to causing or producing a preference, is as much as to say, the 
soul chooses (for to Will and to choose are the same thing) without choice, and 
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prefers without preference in order to cayse or produce the beginning pf a 
preference, or the first choice. And that is, that the first choice is exorted 
without choice, in order to produce itsel£ 

If any, to evade these things, should own, that a state of Liberty, and a 
state of Indifference are not the same thing, and that the former may be without 
the latter ; but should say, that Indifference is still essential to the freedom of 
an act of Will, in some sort, namely, as it is necessary to go immediately before 
it ; it being essential to the freedom of an act of Will that it should directly and 
inunediately arise out of a state of Indifference : still this will not help the cause 
of Arminian Liberty, or make it consistent with itsel£ For if the act springs 
immediately out of a state of Indifference, then it does not arise from antecedent 
choice or preference. But if the act arises directly out of a state of Indifference, 
without any intervening choice to choose and determine it, then the act not being 
determined by choice, is not determined by the Will ; the mind exercises no 
free choice in the affair, and free choice and firee Will hav€ no hand in the 
determination of the act Which is entirely inconsistent with their notion of 
the freedom of Volition. 

If any should suppose, that these difficulties and absurdities may be avoided, 
by saying that the Liberty of the mind consists in a power to suspend the act 
of the Will, and so to keep it in a state of Indifference, until there has been 
opportunity for consideration ; and so shall say that, however Indifference is 
not essential to Liberty in such a manner, that the mind must make its choice in 
a state of Indifference, which is an inconsistency, or that the act of Will must 
spring imm^iately oiit of Indifference ; yet Indifference may be essential to the 
Liberty of acts of the Will in this respect, viz., that Liberty consists in a Power 
of the mind to forbear or suspend the act of Volition, and keep the mind in a 
state of Indifference for the present, until there has been opportunity for proper 
deliberation : I say, if any one imagines that this helps the matter, it is a great 
mistake : it reconciles no inconsistency, and relieves no difficulty with which the 
affair is attended. — For here the following things must be observed : 

1. That this suspending of Volition, jf there be properly any such thing, is 
it^lf an act of Volition. If the mind determines to suspend its act, it deter- 
mines it voluntarily ; it chooses, on some consideration, to suspend it. And 
this choice or determination, is an act of the Will : and indeed it is supposed to 
be so in the very hypothesis ; for it is supposed that the Liberty of the Will 
consists in its Power to do this, and that its doing it is the very ^hing wherein the 
Will exercises its Liberty. But how can the Will exercise Liberty in it, if it 
be not an act of the Will 1 The Liberty of the Will is not exercised in any 
thing but what the Will does. 

2. This determining to suspend acting is not only an act of the Will, but it 
is supposed to be the only free act of the Will ; because it is said, that this is the 
thing wherein the Liber^ of the Will consists. — Now if this be so, then this is 
all the act of Will that we have to consider in this controversy, about the Liberty 
of Will, and in our inquiries, wherein the Liberty of man consists. And now 
the forementioned difficulties remain : the former question returns upon us, viz.. 
Wherein consists the freedom of the Will in those acts wherein it is free 1 
And if thi^ act of determining a suspension be the only act in which the 
Will is free, then wherein consists the Will's freedom with respect to this 
act of suspension 1 And how is Indifference essential to this act ? The 
answer must be, according to what is supposed in the evasion under consideration, 
that the Liberty of the Will in this act of suspension, consists in a Power to 
suspend even tma actj ijutil there has been opportunity for thorough deliberation. 
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But this wiL oe to pluiige directly into the grossest nonsense : for it is the act 
of suspension itself that we are speaking of ; and there is no room for a space 
of deliberation and suspension in order to determine whether we will suspend or 
no. For that supposes, that even srospension itself may be deferred : which is 
absurd ; for the very deferring the determination of suspension to considier 
whether we will suspend or no, will be actually suspending. For during the 
space of suspension, to consider, whether to suspend, the act is ipso facto sus* 
pended. There is no medium between suspending to act, and immediately acting ; 
and therefore no possibility of avoiding either the one or the other one moment 

And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity another way : for 
now it is come to that, that Liberty consists wholly in the mind's having Power 
to suspend its determination whetner to suspend or no ; that there may be time 
for consideration, whether it be best to suspend. And if liberty consists in tliii 
only, then this is the Liberty under consideration. We have to inquire now, how 
Liberty with respect to this act of suspending a determination of suspension, 
consists in Indifference, or how Indifference is essential to it The answer, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis we are upon, must be, that it consists in a Power of 
suspending even this last mentioned act, to have time to consider whether to 
suspend that And then the same difficulties and inquiries return over again 
with respect to that ; and so on for ever. Winch if it would show any thing, 
would show only that there is no such thing as a free act It drives the exercise 
of freedom back in infinitum ; and that is to drive it out of the world. 

And besides all this, there is a delusion, and a latent gross contradiction in 
the affair another way ; inasmuch as in explaining how, or in what respect 
the Will is free with regard to a particular act of Volition, it is said that its 
Liberty consists in a Power to determine to suspend that act, which places Lib- 
erty not in that act of Vohtion which the inquiry is about, but altogether in another 
antecedent act Which contradicts the thing supposed in both me question anu 
answer. The question is, wherein consists the mind's Liberty in any particular 
act of Volition ? And the answer, in pretending to show wherein lies the mind's 
Liberty in that act, in effect says, it does not lie in that act, but in another, viz., 
a Vohtion to suspend that act And therefore the answer is both contradictory, 
and altogether impertinent and beside the purpose. For it does not show 
wherein the Liberty of the Will consists in the act in question ; instead of that 
it supposes it does not consist in that act, but in another distinct from it, even a 
Vohtion to suspend that act, and take time to consider it And no account is 
pretended to be given wherein the mind is free with respect to that act, wherein 
this answer supposes the Liberty of the mind indeed consists, viz., the act of 
suspension, or of determining the suspension. 

On the whole, it is exce^ingly manifest, that the Liberty of the mind does 
not consist in Indifference, and that Indifference is not essential or necessary to 
it, or belonging to it, as the Arminians suppose \ that opinion being full of 
absurdity and self-contradiction. 



SECTION VIII. 



Concerning the supposed Libefty of the Will, as opposite to all Necessity. 

It is a thing chiefly insisted on by ArminianSy in this controversy, as a thing 
«iost important and essential in human Liberty, that voUtions, or the acts of tht 
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Will, are contingent events ; understanding contingence as opposite, not only to 
constraint, but to all necessity. Therefore I would particularly consider this 
matt^. And, 

1. I would inquire, whether there is, or can be any such thing, as a volition 
which is contingent in such a sense, as not only to come to pass without any 
Necessity of constraint or coaction, but also without a J^ecessity of consequence, 
or an infallible connection with any thing foregoing. 

2. Whether, if it were so, this would at all help the cause of liberty. 

I. I would consider whedier volition is a thing that ever does, or. can come 
to pass, in this manner, contingently. 

And here it must be remembered, that it has been already shown, that nothing 
can ever, come to pass without a cause, or reason why it exists in this manner 
rather than another ; and the evidence of this has been particularly applied to 
the acts of the Will. Now if this be so, it will deuaonstrably follow, that the 
acts of the Will are never contingent, or without necessity in the sense spoken 
of; inasmuch as those things which have a cause, or reason of^ their existence, 
must be connected with their cause. This appeans by the following considerations. 

1. For an event to have a cause and ground of its existence, and yet not to 
be connected with its cause, is an inconsistence. For if the event be not con- 
nected with the cause, it is not dependent on the cause ; its existence is as it 
were loose from its iniiuence, and may attend it or may not ; it' being a mere 
contingence, whether it follows or attends the influence of the cause, or not : 
and that is the same thing as not to be dependent on it. And to say the event 
is not dependent on its cause is absurd : it is the same thing as to say, it is not 
its cause, nor the event the effect of it : for dependence on th^ influence of a 
cause is the very notion of an eflFect If there be no such relation between one 
thing and another, consisting in the connection and dependence of one thine on 
the influence of another, then it is certain there is no such relation between mein 
as is signified by the terms cause ^d effect So far as an event is dependent on 
a (^use and connected with it, so much causaUty is there in the case, and no 
more. The cause does, or brings to pass no more in any events than it is dependent 
on it If we say the connection and dependence is not total, but partial^ and 
that the effect, though it has some connection and dependence, yet it is pot en- 
tirely dependent on it ; that iis die same thing as to say, that not all that is in 
the event is an effect of that causi^, but that only a part of it arises from thence, 
and part some other way. 

2. If there are some events which are not necessarily connected with their 
causes, then it will follow, that there are some things which come to pass without 
any cause, contrary to the supposition. For if tnere be any event which was 
not necessarily connected with the influence of the cause under such circumstances, 
then it was contingent whether it would attend or follow the influence of the 
cause, or no ; it might have followed, and it might not, when the cause was the 
same, its influence the same, and under the same circmnstances. And if so, why 
did it follow rather than not follow ? There is no cause or reason of this. 
Therefore here is something without any cause or reason why it is, viz,, the fol- 
lowing of the effect on the influence of the cause, with which it was not necessarily 
connected. If there be not a necessary connection of the effect on any thing 
antecedent, then we may suppose that sometimes the event will follow the cause, 
and sometimes not, when the cause is the same, and m every respect in the same 
state of circumstances. And what can be the cause and reason of this strange 
phenomenon, even this diversity, that in one instance, the effect should follow, 
ID another, not 1 It is evident hj the supposition, that this is wholly without 
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any cause or ground. Here is something in the present manner of the existence 
of things, and state of the world that is absolutely without a cause ; wliich is 
contrary to the supposition, and contrary to what has been before demonstrated. 

3. To suppose there are some events which have a cause and ground of their ' 
'xistence, that yet are not necessarily connected with their cause, which is to 
suppose that they have a cause which is not their cause. Thus if the effect 
be not necessarily connected with the cause, with its influence and influential 
circumstances ; then, as I observed before, it is a thing possible and supposable, 
that the cause may sometimes exert the same influence, under the same, circum- 
stances, and yet tiie effect not follow. And if this actually happens in any 
instance, tliis instance is a proof, in fact, that the influence of the cause is not 
sufficient to produce the effect. For if it had been sufficient, it would have done 
it And yet, by the supposition, in another instance^ the same cause, with 
perfectly the same influence, and when all circumstances which have any influence, 
were the same, it was followed with the effect By which it is manifest, that 
the effect in this last instance was not owing to the influence of tlie cause, 
but must come to pass some other way. For it was proved before, that the in- 
fluence of the cause was not sufficient to produce the effect And if it was not 
sufficient to produce it, then the production of it could not be owing to that 
influence, but must be owing to something else, or owing to nothing. And if 
the effect be not owing to the influence of the cause, then it is not the cause, 
which brings us to the contradiction of a cause, and no cause, that which is the 
ground and reason of the existence of a thing, and at the same time is not the 
ground and reason of its existence, nor is sufficient to be so. 

If the matter be not already so plain as to render any further reasoning upon 
it impertinent, I would say, that that which seems to be the cause in the sup- 
posed case, can be no cause ; its power and influence having, ^on a full trial, 
proved insufficifent to produce such an effect : and if it be not sufficient to produce 
it, then it does not produce it To say otherwise, is to say, there is power to da 
that which there is not power to do. If there be in a cause sufficient powes 
exerted and in circmnstances sufficient to produce an effect, and so the efiect be 
actually produced at one time ; these tlnngs all concurring, will produce the 
effect ^t all times. And so we may turn it the other way ; that which proves 
not sufficient at one time, cannot be sufficient at another, with precisely the same 
influential circumstances. And therefore if the effect follows, it is not owing 
to that cause ; unless the different time be a circumstance which has influence :. 
but that is contrary to the supposition ; for it is supposed that all circumstances 
that have influence, are the same. And besides, this would be to suppose the^ 
time to be the cause ; which is contrary to the supposition of the other thing's- 
being the cause. But if merely diversity of time has no influence, then it is evi- 
dent that it is as much of an absurdity to say, the cause was sufficient to produce 
the effect at one time, and not at another 5 as to say, that it is sufficient to produce 
the effect at a certain time, and yet not sufficient to produce the same eflect at 
the same time. 

On the whole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect has a necessary con- 
nection with its cause, or with that which is the true ground and reason of its- 
existence. Arid therefore if there be no event without a cause, as was proved 
before, then no event whatsoever is contingent in the manner, tl\at Arminian^ 
suppose tlie free acts of the Will to be contmgent 
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SECTION IX, 

Of the Connection of the Acts of the Will wifh the Dictates of the Understanding 

It is manifest, that the acts of the V^U are none of ihem contin^rat in such 
a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not to be necessary with a neces- 
sity of consequence and Connection ; because every act of the Will is sonie way 
connected with the Understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good is, in 
the manner which has already been explained ; namely, that the soul always 
wills or chooses that which, in the present view of the mind, considered in the 
whole of that view, and all that belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, 
as was observed before, nothing is more evident than that, when men act volun- 
tarily, and do what they please, then they do what appears most agreeable to 
th^n ; and to say otherwise, would be as much as to affirm, that men do not 
choose what appears to suit them best, or what seems most pleasing to them ; 
or that they do not choose what they prefer. Which brings the matter to a 
contradiction. 

As it is very evident in itself, that the acts of the Will hare some Connec- 
tion with the dictates or views of the Understanding, so this is allowed by some of 
the chief of the Arminian writers ; particularly by Dr. Whitby and Dr. Samuel 
(llark. Dr. Tumbull, though a great enemy to the doctrine of necessity, allows the 
same thin^. In his Christian Philosophy, (p. 196,) he with much approbation 
cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, in these words : " No man (says an 
excellent philosopher) sets himself about any thing, but upon some view or other, 
which serves him for a reason for what he does ; and whatsoever faculties he 
employs, the Understanding, with such light as it has, well or ill formed, con- 
stantly lead^ ; and by that light, true or fafee, all her operative powers are direct- 
ed. The Will itself, how absolute and incontrollable soever it may be thought, 
never fails in its obedience to the dictates of the Understanding. Temples have 
their sacred images ; and we see what influence they have always had over a 

Seat part of mankind ; but in truth, the ideas and images in men's minds are 
e invisible powers that constantly govern them ; and to these tiiey all pay 
universally a ready submission." 

But whether ihis be in a just consistence with themselves, and their own 
notions of liberty, I desire may now be impartially considered. 

Dr. Whitby plainly supposes, that the acts and determinations of the Will 
always follow the Understanding's apprehension or view of the greatest good to 
be obtained, or evil to be avoided ; or, in other woids, that the determinations ol 
the Will constantly and infallibly follow these two things in the Understanding : 
1. The degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, proposed to the 
Understanding, and apprehended, viewed, and taken notice of by it. 2. The 
degree of the Understanding's vieWy notice or apprehension of that good or evil, 
which is increased by attention and consideration. That this is an opinion he 
is exceeding peremptory in (as he is in every opimon which he maintains in hi& 
controversy with the Calvirasts), with disdain of the contrary opinion as absurd 
and self-contradictory, will appear by the following words of his, in his Discourse 
on the Five Points.* 

*^ Now, it is certain, that what naturally makes the Understanding to perceive; 
tf evidence proposed, and apprehended, considered or adverted to : for notlung 

• Sacond Edit. p. 211, 212, 213. 
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eke can be requisite to make us come to the knowledge of the tnitL Again^ 
what makes the Will choose, is something approved by the Unda'standing ; and 
consequently appearing to the soul as good. — And whatsoever it reii^th, is 
somethii^ represented by the Understanding, and so appearing to the Will, as 
evil. Whence all that God requires of us is and can be only this ; to refuse the 
evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, to say that evidence proposed, appre- 
hended and considered, is not sufficient to make the Understanding approve ; or 
that the greatest good proposed, the greatest evil threatened, when equalljr 
believed and reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the Will to choose the good 
and refuse the evil, is in effect to say, that which alone doth move the Will to 
choose or to refuse, is not sufficient to engage itso to do ; which being contradictory 
to itself, must of necessity be false. Be it then so, that we naturally have ac 
aversion to the truths proposed to us in the gospel ; that only can make us in«- 
disposed to attend to them, but cannot hinder our conviction, when we do 
apprehend them, and attend to them. Be it, that there is also a renitency to the 
eood we are to choose ; that only can indispose us to believe it is, and to approve 
it as our diiefest good. Be it, that we are prone to the evil that we should 
decline J that only can render it the more difficult for us to beheve it is the worst 
of evils. But yet, what we do really believe to be our chiefest good, will still 
be chosen ; and what we apprehend to be the wor^ of evils, will, whilst we do 
continue under that conviction, be refused by us. It therefore can be only 
requisite, in order to these ends, that the Good Spirit should so illuminate our 
Understandings, that we, attending to, and considermg what lies before us, should 
apprehend, and be convinced of our duty ; and that the blessings of the gospel 
should be so propounded to us, as that we may discern them to be our chiefesl 
good ; and the miseries it threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they are 
the worst of evils ; that we may choose the one, and refuse the other. '* 

Here let it be observed, how plainly and peremptorily it is asserted, that the 
greatest good proposed, and the greatest evil tlireatened, when equally believed 
and reflected on, i& sufficient to engage the Will to choose the good and refuse 
the evil, and is that alone which doth move the Will to choose or to refuse ; and 
that it is contradictory to itself, to suppose otherwise ; and therefore must of neces« 
sity be false ; and then what we do really beUeve to be our chiefest good, will 
still be chosen, and what we apprehend to be the worst of evils, will, whilst we 
continue under that conviction, be refused by us.— Nothing could have been said 
more to the purpose, fully to signify and declare, that the determinations of the Will 
must evermore follow the illumination, conviction and notice of the Understanding, 
with regard to the greatest good and evil proposed, reckoning both the degree 
of good and evil understood, and the degree of Understanding, notice and con* 
viction of that proposed good and evil ; and that it is thus ;iecessarily, and can 
be otherwise in no instance : because it is asserted, that it impUes a contradiction, 
to suppose it ever to be otherwise. 

I am sensible the Doctor's aim in these assertions is against the Calvinists ; 
to show, in opposition to them, that there is no need of any physical < peration of 
the Spirit of God on the Will, to change and determine that to a g jod choice, 
but tliat God's operation and assistance is only moral, suggesting ideas to the 
Understanding ; which he supposes to be enough, if those ideas are attended to^ 
infallibly to obtain the end. But whatever his design was, nothing can more 
directly and fully prove, that every determination of the Will, in choosing and 
refusing, is necessary ; directly contrary to his own notion of the liberty of the 
Will For if the determination of the Will, evermore, in this manner, follows 
'he light, conviction and view oif the Understanding, concerning the greatest 
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good and evil, and this be that alone which moves the Will, and it be a dontra^ 
diction to suppose otherwise ; then it is necessarily so, the Will necessarily 
follows this light or view of the Understanding, and not only in some of its acts, but 
in every act of choosing and refusing. So that the Will does not determine itself 
m any one of its own acts; but all its acts, every act of choice and refusal depends 
on, and is necessarily connected with some antecedent cause ; which cause is not 
the Will itself, nor any act of its own, nor any thing pertaining, to that faciiltv, 
but something belonging to another faculty, whose acts go before the Will, m 
all its acts, and govern and determine them 

Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true, that, according to the 
Doctor, the final determination of the Will always depends upon, and is infallibly 
connected with the Understanding's conviction, and notice of the greatest good; 
yet the acts of the Will are not necessaiy ; because that conviction and notice 
of the Understanding" is first dependent on a preceding act of the. Will, in deter- 
mining to attend to, .and take notice of the evidence exhibited ; by which means 
the mind obtains that degree of conviction, which is sufficient and effectual to 
determine the consequent and ultimate choice of the Will ; and that the Will, 
witl%regard to that preceding act, whereby it determines whether to attend or 
no, is not necessary ; and that in this, the liberty of the W^ill consists, that when 
God holds forth sufficient objective light, the Will is at liberty whether to com- 
mand the attention of the mind to it 

Nothine can be more weak and inconsiderate than such a reply as this. For 
that preceding act of the Will, in determining to attend and consider, still is an 
adt 0/ the Wul (it is so to be sure, if the liberty of the Will consists in it, as is 
supposed) ; and if it be an act of the Will, it is an act of choice or refusal. And 
therefore, if what the Doctor asserts be true, it is determined by some antecedent 
light in the Understanding concerning the greatest apparent good or evil For 
he asserts, it is that light which alone doth move the Will to choose or re/use. 
And therefore the Will must be moved by that in choosing to attend to the 
objective light affordjed ih order tc another consequent act of choice ; so that 
this act is no less necessary than the other. And if we suppose another act of 
the Will, still preceding both these mentioned, to determine both, still that also 
must be an act of the Will, and an act of choice ; and so must, by the same 

Principles, be infallibly determined by some certain degree of light in the 
Understanding concerning the greatest good. And let us suppose as many acts 
of the Will, one preceding another, as we please, yet they are every one of them 
necessarily determined by a certain degree of light in the Understanding, con* 
cerning the geatest and most eligible good in that case; and so, not one of them 
free according to Dr. Whitby's notion of freedom.— And if it be said, the reason 
why men do not attend to light held forth, is because of ill habits contracted by 
evil acts committed befwe, whereby their minds are indisposed to attend to, and 
consider the truth held forth to them by God, the difficulty is not at all avoided : 
still the question returns. What determined the Will in those preceding evil acts ? 
It must, by Dr. Whitby's principles, still be the view of the Understanding 
concerning the greatest good and evil. If this view of the Understanding be 
that alone which doih move the Will to choose or refuse^ as the Doctor assorts, 
then every act of cAoice or refusal^ from a man's first existence, is moved and 
determined by this view ; and this view of the Understanding, exciting and 

Soveming the act, must be before the act : and therefore the Will is necessarily 
etermined, in every one of its acts, from a man's first existence, by a cause 
beside the Will, and a cause that does not proceed from, or depend on anv act 
of the Will at all. Which at once itterly abolishes the Doctor's whole scheme 
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of liberty of Will ; and he at one stroke, has cut the sinews of all kis argumenli 
from the goodness, righteousness, faithfulness and sincerity of God in his com- 
mands, promises, tfareatenings, calls, invitations, expostulations ; which he makes 
use of, under the heads of reprobation, election, universal redemption, sufficient 
and effectual erace, and the freedom of the Will of man ; and has enervated and 
made vain all those exclamations against the doctrine of the Calvinifts, as 
charging. God with manifest tinrigbteousness, unfaithfulnesi, hypocrisy, falla- 
ciousness, and cruelty ; which he has over, and over, and over again, numberless 
times in his book. 

Dr. Samuel Clark, in his Demonstration of the. Being and Attributes of 
Grod,* to evade the argument to prove the necessity of volition, from its neces- 
sary Connection with the last dictate of the Understanding, supposes the latter 
not to be diverse from the act of the Will itself. But if it be so, it will not alter 
the case as to the evidence of the necessity of the act of the Will. If the dictate 
of the Understanding be the very same with the determination of the Will or 
choice, as Dr. Clark supposes, then this determination is no jfruit or effed of 
choice : and if so, no Uberty of choice has any hand in it ; as to voli^tion or 
dioice, it is necessary ; that is, choice cannot prevent it If the last dictate of 
the Understanding be the same with the determination of volition itself, then the 
existence of that determination must be necessary as to volition ; inasmuch as 
volition can have no opportunity to determine whether it shall exist or no, it 
having existence already before volition has c^portunity to determine any thing* 
It is itself the very rise and existence of volition. But a thing after it exists, has 
no opportunity to determine as to its own existence ; it is too late for that. 

If liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, viz., in the Will's de-» 
termining its own acts, having free opportunity, and being without all neces- 
sity ; this is the same as to say, that liberty consists in the soul's having power 
and opportunity to have what determinations of the MVill it pleases or chooses^ 
And if the determinations of the Will, and the last dictates of the Understanc&ig, 
be the same thing, then liberty consists in the mind's having power to have what 
dictates of the Understanding it pleases, having opportumty to choose its. own 
dictates of Understanding. But this is absurd ; for it is to make the determina* 
tion of choice prior to the dictate of the Understanding, and the ground of it, 
which cannot consist with the dictate of Understanding's being the determina- 
tion of choice itself. 

TTiere is no way to do in this cfase, but only to recur to the old absurdity of 
one determination before another, and the cause of it ; and another before that, 
determining that ; and. so on in infinitum. If the last dictate of the Under- 
standing be the determination of the Will itself, and the soul be free with regard 
\x} that dictate, in the Arminian notion of freedom ; then the soul, before that 
dictate of its Understanding exists, voluntarily and according to its own choice 
determines, in every case, what that dictate of the Understanding shall be ; 
otherwise, that dictate, as to the Will, is necessary, and the acts determined by 
it must also be necessary. So that there is a determination of the mind prior to 
that dictate of the Understanding ; an act of choice going before it, choosing 
and determining what that dictate of the Understanding shall be : and this pre- 
ceding act of choice, being a free act of Will, must also be the same with another 
last dictate of the Understanding : and if the mind also be free in that dictate 
of Understanding, that must be determined still by another ; and so on for ever- 

Besides, if the dictate of the Understanding, and determination of the Will^ 
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be the same, tliis confounds the Understanding and Will, and makej them the 
same. Whether they be the same or no, 1 will not now dispute ; but onlj 
would observe, that if it be so, and the Arminian notion of liberty consists in a 
self-determining power in the Understanding, free of all necessity; being 
independent, undetermined hy any thing prior to its own acts and determinations; 
and the more the Understanding is thus mdependent, and sovereign over its own 
determinations, the more free. By this therefore the freedom of the soul, as a 
moral agent, must consist in the independence of the Understanding on any 
evidence or appearance of things, or any thing whatsoever, that stands forth to 
the view of the mind, prior to the Understandmg's determination.* And what a 
sort of Uberty is this ! consisting in an ability, freedom and easiness of judging, 
either according to evidence, or against it; having a sovereign command over 
itself at all times, to judge, either aigreeably or disagreeably to what is plainly 
exhibited to its own view» Certainly it is no Uberty that renders persons the 
proper subjects of persuasive reasoning, arguments, expostulations, and such 
like moral means and inducements. The use of which with mankind is a main 
argument of the Anninians, to defend their notion of liberty without all neces- 
aty. For according to thi^the more free men are, the less they are under the 
government of such means, less sul^ect to the power of evidence and reason, 
and more independent of their influence, in their determinations. 

And whether the Understanding and Will are the same or no, as Dr. Clark 
seems to suppose, yet, in order to mamtaih the Arminian notion of hberty without 
necessity, die free Will must not be determined by the Understanding, nor neces- 
sarily connected with the Understanding; and the further from such connection, 
the greater the freedom. And when the liberty is full and complete, the determina* 
lions of the Will have no connection at all with the dictates of the Understand* 
ing. And if so, in vain are all the applications to the Understanding, in order 
to induce to any free virtuous act ; and so in vain are all instructions, counsels, 
invitations, expostulations, and all arguments and persuasives whatsoever ; for 
these are but apptications to the Understanding, and a clear and lively exhibition 
of the objects of choice to the mind's view But if, after all, the Will must be 
self-determined, and independent of the Understanding, to what purpose are 
things thus represented to the Understanding, in order to determine the choice ? 
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Volition necessarily connected with the Influence of Motives ; with particular Ob- 
servations on the great Inconsistence of Mr. Chubb's Assertions and Reasonings, 
about the Freedom of the Will. 

That every act of the Will has some cause, and consequently (by what has 
been already proved) has a necessary connection with its cause, and so is neces* 
sary by a necessity of connection ana consequence, is evident by this, that every 
act of the Will whatsoever is excited by some Motive : which is manifest, 
because, if the Will or mind, in willing and choosing after the manner that it 
does, is excited so to do by no motive or inducement, then it has no end wliich 
it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it aims at nothmg, and seeks 
nothing. And if it seek nothing, then it does not go afler any thing or exert 
any inclination or preference towards any thing : which brings the matter to a 
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cpntradiction ; because for the mind to Will something, and for it to go after 
something by an act of preference and inclination, are the same thing. 

But if every act of the Will is excitied by a Motive, then that Motive is the 
cause of the act of the Will. If the acts of the Will are excited by motives, 
then Motives are the causes of their being excited ; or, which is the same thing, 
the cause of their being put forth into act and existence. And if so, the 
existence of the acts of me Will is properly the effect of their motives. Mo- 
tives do nothing as Motives or inducements, but by their influence ; and so 
much as is done by their influence is the effect of them. For that is the 
notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass by the influence of another 
thing. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their Motives, then they are 
necessarily connected with their Motives. — Every effect and event being, as 
proved before, necessarily connected with that, which is the proper ground and 
reason of its existence. Thus it is manifest, that voUtion is necessary, and is not 
from any self-determining power in the Will : the volition, which is caused by 
previous Motive and inducement, is not caused by the Will exercising a sove* 
reign power over itself, to determine, cause and excite volitions in itself. This 
IS not consistent with the Will's acting in a state of indifference and equilibrium, 
to determine itself to a preference ; ft>r the way in which Motives operate, is 
by biasing the Will, and giving it a certain inclination or preponderation one 
way. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Mr. Chubb, in his Collection of 
Tracts on various subjects, has advanced a scheme of liberty, which is greatly 
divided against itself, and thoroughly subversive of itself ; and that many ways. 
1. He is abundant in asserting, that the Will, in all its acts, is influenced 
by Motive and excitement ; and that this is the previous ground and reason of 
all its acts, and that it is never otherwise in any instance. He says (p. 262), 
" No action can take place without some motive to excite it." An4 in page 
^63, f* Volition cannot take place without some previous reason or Motive to 
induce it." And in page 310, "Action would not take place without some 
reason or Motive to induce it ; it being absurd to suppose, that the active faculty 
would be exerted without some previous reason to dispose the mind to action. 
So also page 257. And he speaks of these things, as what we may be ab- 
solutely certain of, and which are the foundation, tilie only foundation we have 
of a certainty of the moral perfections of God. Page 252, 253, 254, 255, 261, 
262,263,264 

And yet at the same time, by his scheme, the influence of Motives upon us 
to excite to action, and to be actually a ground of volition, is consequent on the 
volition or choice of the mind. For he very greatly insists upon it, that in all 
free actions, before the mind is the subject of thoso yohtions, which Motives 
excite, it chooses to be so. It chooses, whether it will comply with the Motive, 
which presents itself in view, or not ; and when various Motives are presented, 
it chooses which it will )rield to, and which it will reject So page 256, 
" Every man has p9wer to act, or to refrain from acting agreeably with, or 
contrary to, any Motive that presents." Page 257, " Every man is at hberty 
^o act, or refrain from acting agreeably with, or contrary to, what each of these 
Motives considered singly, would excite him to. Man has power, and is a? 
much at liberty to reject the Motive that does prevail, as he has power, and ia 
at liberty to reject those Motives that do not." And so, page 310, 311, " In 
Drder to constitute a moral agent, it is necessary, that he should have power to act,. 
»r io refrain from acting, upon such moral Motives as he pleases." And to the 
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like purpose in many other places. — According to these things, the Will acta 
6r8t, and chooses or refuses to comply with the Motive, that is presented, before 
it falls under its. prevailing influence : and it is first determined by the mind's 
pleasure or choice, what Motives it will be induced by, before it is induced by 
them. 

Now, how can these things hang together ? How can the mind fi'-st act, 
and by its act of volition and choice determine what Motive shall be the ground 
and reason of its volition and choice ? For this supposes the choice is already 
made, before the Motive has its effect; and that the volition is already exerted 
before the Motive prevails, so as actually to be t^ie ground of the volition; and 
makes the prevailing of the Motive, the consequence of 4Jie volition, which yet it 
is the ground of. If the mind has already chosen to comply with a Motive, and 
to yield to its excitement, it does not need to yield to it after this : for the thing 
is effected already, that the Motive would excite to, and the Will is beforehand 
with the excitement ; and the excitement comes in too late, and is needless and 
in vain afterwards. If the mind has already chosen to yield to a Motive which 
invites to a thing, that implies, and in fact is a choosing the thing invited 
to ; and the very act of choice is before the influence of the Motive which 
induces, and is the ground of the choice ; the son is beforehand with the father 
that begets him : the choice is supposed to be the ground of that influence of 
the Motive, which very influence is supposed to be the ground of the choice. — 
And so vice versa^ the choice is supposed to be the consequence of the influence 
of the Motive, which influence of the Motive is the consequence of that very 
choice. 

And besides, if the Will acts first towards the Motive before it falls under its 
influence, and the prevailing of the Motive upon it to induce it to act and choose, 
be the fruit and consequence of its act and choice, then how is the Motive a 
PREVIOUS ground and reason of the act and choice, so that in the nature of the 
thing, volition cannot take place without some previous reason and motive to 
induce it; and that this act is consequent upon, and follows the Motive? 
Which things Mr. Chubb often asserts, as of certain and undoubted truth. — 
So that the very same Motive is both previous and consequent, both before and 
after, both the ground and fruit of the very same thing ! 

II. Agreeable to the forementioned inconsistent notion of the Will's first act- 
mg towards the Motive, choosing whether it will comply with it, in order to its 
becoming a ground of the Will s acting, before any act of volition can take 
place, Mr. Chubb frequently calls Motives and excitements to the action of the 
Will the passive ground or reason of that action : which is a remarkable 
phrase ; than which I presume there is none more unintelligible, and void of 
distinct and consistent meaning, in all the writings of Duns Scotus, or Thomas 
Aquinas. When he represents the Motive to action or volition as passive, he 
must mean — passive in that affair, or passive with respect to that action which 
he speaks of; otherwise it is nothing to his purpose, or relating to the design 
of his argument : he must mean (if that can be called a meaning), that the 
Motive to volition, is first acted upon or towards by the volition, choosing to 
yield to it, making it a ground of action, or determining to fetch its influence 
from thence ; and so to make it a previous ground of its own excitation and 
existence. Which is the same absm*dity as if one should say, that the soul of 
man, or any other thing, should, previous to its existence, choose what cause it 
would come into existence by, and should act upon its cause, to fetch influence 
from thence, to bring it into beinc:; and so its cause should be a passive g:round 
of its existence! 
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Mr. Ghubb does very plainly suppose Motive or excitement to bethe.grOim<l 
Df the being of volition. He speaks of it as the ground or reason of the 
EXERTION of an act of the Will, p. 391, and 392, and expressly says, that 
volition cannot take place without some previous ground or Motive to induce to 
it, p. 363. And he speaks of the act as from the Motive, and from the in- 
FLURNCE of the Motive^ p. 352, and from the iriAuence that the Motive has on th€ 
man for the Production of an action, p. 3 17. Certainly there is no need of multi- 
plying words about this; it is easily judged, whether Motive can be the ground 
of voUtion's beiiig exerted and taking place, so that the very production of it is 
from the influence of the Motive, and yet the Motive, before it becomes the ground 
of the vohtion, is passive, or acted upon by the volition. But this I will say, 
that a man, who insists so n^uclTon clearness of meaning in others, and is so 
much in blaming their concision and inconsistence, ought, if he was able, to 
have explained his. meaning in this phrase of passive ground of action, so as to 
show it not to be confused and inconsistent. 

If any should suppose, that Mr. Chubb, when he speaks of Motive as a pas^ 
sive ground of action, does not mean passive with regard to that vohtion which 
it is the ground of, but some other antecedent volition, (though his purpose and 
argument, and whole discourse, will by no means allow of such a supposition,) 
yet it would not help the matter in the least. For, ( 1.) If we suppose there to 
be ^n act of volition or choice, by which the soul chooses to yield to the invita- 
tion pf a Motive to another volition, by which the soul chooses something else ; 
both these supposed volitions are in effect the very same, A volition, or chooang 
to yield to the force of a Motive inviting to choose something, comes to just the 
same thing as choosing the thing, which the Motive invites to, as I observed before. 
So that here can be no room to help the matter, by a distinction of two voUtions* 
(2.) If the Motive be passive with respect, not to the same Volition that the Motive 
excites to, but one truly distinct and prior ; yet, by Mr. Chubb, that prior vohtion 
cannot take place, without a Motive or excitement, as a previous ground of its 
^ existence. For he insists, that it is absurd to suppose any volition should take 
place without some previous Motive to induce it So that at last it comes to just 
the same absurdity : for if every volition must have a previous Motive, then the 
>ery first in the whole series must be excited by a previous Motive ; and yet the 
Motive to that first volition is passive ; but cannot be passive with regard to 
another antecedent volition, because by the supposition, it is the very first : 
therefore if it be passive with respect to any volition, it must be so with regard 
to that very volition that it is the ground of, and that is excited by it. 

III. Though Mr. Chubb asserts, as above, that every volition has some 
Motive, and that in the nature of the thing, no volition can take place without 
some Motive to induce it ; yet he asserts, that volition does not always follow 
the strongest Motive; or, in other words, is not governed by any superior 
strength of the Motive that is followed, beyond Motives to the contrary, previous 
to the volition itself. His own words, p. 258, are as follow : " Though with 
regard to physical causes, that which is strongest always prevails, yet it is 
otherwise with regard to moral causes. Of these, sometimes the stronger, 
sometimes the weaker, prevails. And the ground of this difference is evident, 
namely, that what we call moral causes, strictly speaking, are no causes at all, 
but barely passive reasons of, or excitements to the action, or to the refraining 
from acting : which excitements we have power, or are at liberty to comply 
with or reject, as I have showed above." And so throughout the paragraph, 
he, m a variety of phrases, insists, that the Will is not always determined by the 
strongest Motive, unless by strongest we preposterously mean actually prevail* 
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ing in the event ;• which is not m the Motive, but in the Will ; so that the WiL 
is not always determined by the Motive, which is strongest, by any strength 
previoiis td the volition itself. And he elsewhere does abundantly assert, tha* 
the Will is deteraiined by no superior strength or advantage, that Motives have, 
from any constitution or- state of things, or any circumstances whatsoever, pre- 
vious to the actual determination of the Will. And indeed his whole discourse 
on human liberty impliesit, his whole scheme is founded upon it. 

But these things cannot stand together. — ^There is such a thing as a diversit} 
of strength in Motives to chbice previous to the choice itself. Mr. Chubb him 
self supposes, thai they do previously invite^ indtcccy excite, and dispose the mind 
to action. This implies, that they have something in themsfelves that is invUhig^ 
some tendency to Induce and dispose to volition previous to volition itself. Ami 
if Ihey have in themselves this nature and tendency, doubtless they have it in 
certain limited degrees, which are capable of diversity ; and some have it in 
gr<rater degrees, bthers in less ; and they that have most of this tendency, con- 
sidered with all iheir nature and circumstances, previous to voUtion, are the 
strongest Motives^; and those that have least, are the weakest Motives. 

Now if volition sometimes does not follow the Motive which is strongest, <w 
has most previous tendency or advantage, all things considered, to induce or 
excite it, but follows the weakest, or that which as it stands previpusly in the 
mmd's view, has Jeast tendency to induce it; herein the Will apparently acts 
wholly without Motive, without any previous reason to dispose the mind to it, 
contrary to what j the same author supposes. The act, wherein the Will must 
proceed without a J)revious Motive to induce it, is the act of preferring the weakest 
Motive. For how absurd is it to say, the mind sees previous reason in the 
Motive, to prefer that Motive before the other ; and at the same time to suppose, 
that there is nothing in the Motive, in its nature, state, or any circumstances of 
it whatsoever, as.it stands in the previous vieW of the mind, that gives it any 
preference ; but on the contrary, the other Motive that stands in competition 
with it, in all these respects, has most ]3clonging to it, that is inviting and mov- 
ing, and has most of a tendency to choice and preference. This is certainly as 
much as to say, there is previous ground and reason in the Motive, for the act 
of preference, and yet no previous reason for it By the supposition, as to all 
that is in the two riyal Motives, which tends to preference, previous to the act 
of preference, it is not in that which is preferred, but wholly in the other : be- 
cause appearing superior strength, and all appearing preferableness is in that ; 
and yet Mr. Chubb supposes, that the act of preference is from previous ground 
and reason in the Motive which is preferred. But are these things consistent ? 
Can there be previous ground in a thing for an event that takes place, and yet 
no previous tendency in it to that event ? If one thing follow another, without 
any previous tendency to its following, then I should think it very plain, that it 
follows it witliout any manner of previous reason, why it should follow. 

Yea, in this case, Mr. Chubb supposes, that the event follows an antecedent 
or a previous thing, as the ground of its existence, not only that has no tendency 
to it, but a contrary tendency. The event is the preference, which the mind 
gives to that Motive, which is weaker, as it stands in the previous view of the 
mind ; the immediate antecedent is the view the mind has of the two rival 
Motives conjunctly ; in which previous view of the mind, all the preferableness, 
or previous tendency to preference, is supposed to be on the other side, or in the 
contrary Motive ; and all the un worthiness of preference, and so previous ten- 
dency to comparative neglect, rejection or undervaluing, is on that side which is 
©referred anri vefc in this view of the mind is supposed to be the pr^viouf 
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grmind, or reason of this act of preference^ exciting ii, ana dtsporing fhe mind 
$0 ii. Which, I leave the reader to judge, whether it be absurd or not If it 
be not, then it is not absurd to say, that the previous tendency of an anteced^ 
to a consequent, is the ground and reason why that consequent does not follow ; 
and the want of a previous tendency to an event, yea, a tendency to the con« 
trary, is the true ground and reason why that event does follow. 

An act of choice or prefer^ice is a comparative act, wherein the mind acta 
with referaice to two or more things that are compared, and stand in competi- 
tion in the mind's view. If the mind m this comparative act, prefers that which 
appears inferior in the comparison, then the mind herein acts absolutdy without 
Motive, or inducement, or any temptation whatsoever. Then, if a hungry man 
has the offer of two sorts of food, both which he finds an appetite to, but has a 
stronger appetite to one than the other ; and there be no circumstances or ex« 
citements whatsoever in the case to induce him to take either the one or the 
other, but merely his appetite : if in the choice he makes between them, he 
chooses that, which he has the least appetite to, and refuses that, to which he has 
the strongest appetite, this is a choice made absolutely without previous Motive, 
excitement, reason or temptation, as much as if he were perfectly without all 
appetite to either: because his volitioii in this case is a comparative act, 
attending and following a comparative view of the food, whicfar he chooses, 
dewing it as related to, and compared with the other sort of food, in which view 
bis preference has absolutely no previous ground, yea, is against all previous 
ground and Motive. And if there be any principle in man, from whence an act 
of choice may arise after this manner, from the same principle, volition may 
arise wholly without Motive on either side. If the mind in its volition can go 
beyond Motive then it can go without Motive: for when it is beyond the 
Motive, it is out of the reach of the Motive, o at of the limits of its influence, and 
80 without Motive. If volition goes beyond the strength and tendency ot 
Motive, and especially if it goes against its tendency, this demonstrates the 
mdependence of volition or Motive. And if so, no reason can be given for 
what Mr. Chubb so often asserts, even that in the nature of things volition 
cannot take flofie without a Motive to induce it. 

If the Most High should endow a balance with agency or activity of nature, 
in such a manner, that when equal weights are put into the scales, its agency 
could enable it to cause that scale to descend, which has the least weight, and 
80 to ra^se the greater weight ; this would clearly demonstrate, that the motion of 
the balance does not depend on weights in the scales, at least as much as if the 
balance should move itself, when there is no weight in cither scale. And the 
activity of the balance which is sufficient to move itself against the greater 
weight, must certainly be more than sufiicient to move it when there is no 
weiffht at all. 

Mr. Chubb supposes, that the Will cannot stir at all without some Motive ; 
and also supposes, that if there be a Motive to one thing, and none to the con- 
trary, volition will infallibly follow that ^Motive. — This is virtually to suppose 
an entire dependence of the Will on Motives : if it were not wholly dependent 
on them, it could surely help itself a little without them, or help itself a little 
against a Motive, without help from the strength and weight of a contrary Motive. 
And yet his supposing that the Will, when it has before it various opposite 
Motives, can use them as it pleases, and choose its own influence from them, and 
neglect the strongest, and follow the weakest, supposes it to be wholly indepen- 
ilent on Motives. 

It further appears, on Mr. Chubb^s supposition, that volition must be withou: 

Vol. U. 8 
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any previous ground in say Motive, thus : if it be, as he supposes, that the Wdi 
is i^ot determined by any previous superior strength of the Motive, b.it determines 
and chooses its own Motive, then when the rival Motives are exactly equal in 
strength and tendency to induce, in all respects, it may follow either ) and may 
in such a case, sometimes follow one, and sometimes the other. — And if so, this 
diversity which appears between the acts of the Will, is plainly without previous 
ground in either of the Motives ; for all that is previously in the Motives, is 
supposed precisely and perfectly the same, withowt any diversity whatsoeveir. 
Now perfect identity, as to all that is previous in the antecedents cannot be thf! 
ground and reason of diversity in the consequent. Perfect identity in the ground 
cannot be the reason why it is not followed with the same consequence. And 
therefore the source of this diversity of consequence must be sought for else- 
where. 

And lastly, it may be observed, that however Mr. Chubb does much insist 
that no volition can take place without some Motive to induce it, which pre^ 
viously disposes the mind to it ; yet, as he also insists that the mind, without 
reference to any previous superipr; strength of Motives, picks and chooses for its 
Motive to follow; he himself herein plainly supposes, that with regard to thfe 
mind's preference of one Motive before another it is not the Motive that disposes 
the Will, but the Will disposes itself to follow the Motive. 

IV. Mr. Chubb supposes necessity to be utterly inconsistent with agency i 
and that to suppose a being to be an agent in that which is necessary, is a plain 
contradiction. P. 311, and throughout his discourses on the subject of liberty, 
he supposes, that necessity cannot consist with agency or freedom ; and that to 
suppose otherwise, is to make liberty and necessity, action and passion, the s^me 
thing. And so he seems to suppose, that there is no action, strictly speaking, 
but volition ; and that as to the effects of Volition in body or mind, in themselves 
considered, being necessary, they are said to be free, only as they are the effects 
of an act that is not necessary. 

And yet, according to him, volition itself is the effect of volition ; yea, every 
act of free volition : and therefore every act of free vohtion must, by what has 
now been observed from him, be necessary. — ^That every act of free volition is itself 
the effect of vohtion, is abundantly supposed by him. In p. 34 1, he says, " If a 
man is such a creature as I have proved him to be, that is, if he has in him a powd* 
or liberty of doing either good or evil, and either of these is the subject of hiis own 
free choice, so that he might, if he kad pleased, have chosen and done the con* 
trary." Here he supposes, all that is good or evil in man is the effect of his choice ; 
and so that his good or evil choice itself, is the effect of his pleasure or choice, in 
these words, he mighty if he had pleased, luive chosen the contrary. So in p. 356, 
" Though it be highly reasonable, that a man should always choose the greater 

food — ^yet h^r may if he please, choose otherwise." Which is the same thing as if 
e had said, he may, if he chooses, choose otherwise." And then he goes on— 
" that is, he may, if he 'pleases^ choose what is good for hLmself," &c. And again 
in the same page, " The Will is not confined by the understanding, to any par- 
ticular sort of good, whether greatet or less ; but is at liberty ^o choose what kind 
of good it pleases,-^ — If there be any meaning in the last words, the meaning 
must be this, that the Will is at liberty to choose what kind of good it chooses to 
choose ; supposing the act of choice itself determined by an antecedent choice. 
The liberty Mr. Chubb speaks of, is not only a man's having power to move his 
body agreeably to an antecedent act of choice, but to use or exert the faculties 
of his soul. Thus, in p. 379, speaking of the faculties of his mind, he says, 
"* Man has power, and is at liberty to neglect these faculties, to use them aright. 
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or to abuse them, as he pleases/' And that hie supposes an act of choice, or 
exercise of pleasure, properly distinct from, and antecedent to those acts thus 
chosen, directing, commanding and producing the chosen acts, and even the acts 
of ch(Hce themselves, is very plain in p. 283, " He can command hi» adums ; 
and herein consists his liberty; he can give or deny himself that pleasure as he 
pleases." And p. 377, " If the acticns of men are not the produce of a free 
choice, or .election, but spring from a necessity of nature, he cannot in reason be 
the object of reward or punishment on their account. Whereas, if action in man, 
whether good or evil, is the produce of Will or free choice ; so that a man in 
either case, had it in his power, and was at liberty to have chosen the contrary, 
he is the propor object of reward or punishment, according as he chooses to be- 
have himself." Here, in these last words, he speaks of liberty of choosing, 
according as he chooses. So that the behavior which he speaks of as subject 
to his choice, is his choosing itself, as well as his external conduct consequent 
upon it. And therefore it is evident, he means not only external actions, but the 
acts of choice themselves, when he speaks of ell free actions^ ds the produce of 
free dunce. And this is abundantly evident in what he says in p. 372, 373. 

Now these things imply a twofold great absurdity and inconsistence. 

1. To suppose, as Mr. Chubb plainly does, that every free act of choice is 
commanded hy^ and is the 'produce of free choice^ is to suppose the first free act of 
choice bi longing to the case, yea, the first free act of choice that ever man ex- 
erted, to be the produce of an antecedent act of choice. But I hope I need not 
, labor at all to convince my readers, that it is an absurdity to say, the very first 
act is the produce of another act that went before it. 

2* If it were both possible and real, as Mr. Chubb insists, that every free act 
of choice were the produce or the effect of a free act of choice ; yet even then, 
according to his principles, no one act of choice would be free, but every one 
ijecessaiy ; because, every act of choice being the effect of a foregoing act, every 
act would be necessarily connected with that foregoing cause. For Mr. Chubb 
himself says, p. 389, " When the self-moving power is exerted, it becomes the 
necessary cause of its eflFects." So that his notion of a free act, that is rewardable 
or pmiishsble, is a heap of contradictions. It is a free act, and yet, by his own 
notion of freedom, is necessary ; and therefore by him it is a contradiction to 
suppose it to be free. According to him,^vjBry free act is the produce of a free 
act ; so that there must be an infinite number of free acts in succession, without 
any beginning, in an agent that has a begmning. And therefore here is an infi- 
nite number of free acts, every one of them free ; and yet not one of them free, 
but every act in the whole infinite chain a necessary efifeov. All the acts are 
rewardable or punishable, and yet the agent cannot, in reason, be the object of 
reward or punishment, on account of any one of these actions. He is active in 
them all, and passive in none ; yet active in none, but passive in all, &c. . 

V. Air. Chubb does most strenuousljr deny, that Motives are causes of the 
acts cf vhe Will ; or that the moving principle in man is moved, or caused to be 
exerted by Motives. — His words, pages 388 and 389, are, " If the moving prin- 
ciple in man is moved, or caused to be exerted, by something external to man, 
'vhich all Motives are, then it would not be a self-moving principle, seeing it 
would be moved by a principle external to itself. And to say, that a self-moving 
principle is moved, or caused to be exerted, by a cause external to itself, is ab- 
surd and a contradiction," &a And in the next page, it is particularly and 
laijgely insisted, that motives are causes in no case, that they are merely passive 
in the production of action^ and have no camalUy in the production of it ; no 
eausaliiyi to be the cause of the exertion of the WUU 
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Now I desire it may be considered, how tKis can posdbly consist with what 
he savs in other places. Let it be noted here, 

1. Mr. Chubb abundantly speaks of Motives as excitements of the ads of 
the Will ; and says, that Motives do excite volition, and induce it, and that they 
are necessary to this end ; that in the reason and nature of things, volition can* 
not take place mthovt Motives to excite it. But now, if Motives excite the Will, 
iheyrnove it ; and yet he says, it is absurd to say, the Will is moved by Motives 
And again (if language is of any significancy at all), if Motives excite vohtion, 
then they are the cause of its being excited ; and to cause vohtion to be excited, 
is to cause it to be put forth or exerted. Yea, Mr. Chubb says himself, p. 317 
Motive is necessary to the exertion of the active faculty. To excite, is positively 
to do somethm^ ; and certainly that which does something, is the cause of the 
thing done by it. To create, is to cause to be created ; to make, is to cause to 
be made ; to kill, is to cause to be killed ; to quicken, is to cause to be quicken- 
ed ; and to exeUe, is to cause to he excited. To excite, is to be a cause, in the most 
proper sense, not merely a n^ative occasion, but a ground of existence by positive 
influence. The notion of exciting, is exerting, influence to cause the effect to 
arise or come forth into existence. 

2. Mr. Chubb himself, page 317^ speaks of Motives as the ground and 
reason of action by influence, and bt prevailing influence. Now, what can 
be meant by a cause, but something that is the ground and reason of a thing by 
its influence, an influence that is prevalent and so eflectual 1 

3. This author not only speaks of Motives as the ground and reason of action, 
by prevailing- influence ; but expressly of their influence as prevailing for the 
PRODUCTION of an action, in the same page 317 : which makes the incx)nsistency 
still more palpable and notorious. The production of an effect is certainly the 
causing of an eflect ; and productive influence is causal influence, if any thing is ; 
and that which has this influence prevalently, so as thereby to become the ground 
of another thing, is a cause of that thing, if there be any such thing as a cause. 
This influence, Mr. Chubb says, Motives have to produce an action ; and yet, 
he says, it is absurd and a contradiction, to say they are causes. 

4. In the same page, he once and again speaks of Motives as disclosing the 

Sent to action, by their influenc^j. His words are these : " As Motive, which 
ces place in the understanding, an.d is the product of intelligence, is necessary 
to action, that is, to the exertiow of the active faculty, because that faculty 
would not be exerted without some previous reason to dispose the mind to 
action ; so from hence it plainly ajipears, that when a man is said to be dispbsed 
to one action rather than another, this properly signifies the prevailing influ* 
ENCE that one Motive has upon a man for the production of an action, or for 
thebein^ at rest, before all other Motives, for the production of the contrary. — 
For as Motive is the ground and reason of any action, so the Motive that prevails, 
disposes the agent to the performance of that action." 

Now, if Motives dispose the mind to action, then they cause the mind to be 
disposed ; and to cause the mind to be disposed is to cause it to be willing ; and 
to cause it to be willing is to cause it to Will ; and that is the same thing as to be 
the cause of an act of the Will. And yet this same Mr. Chubb holds it to be 
absurd, to suppose Motive to be a cause of the act of the Will. 

And if we compare these things together, we have here again a whole heap of 
iiiconsistepr^. Motives are the previous ground and reason of the acts of the 
Will ; yea, the necessary ground and reason of their exertion, without which 
they will not he exerted, and cannot, in the nature of things, take place ; and they 
doexaY€theseact8oftfaeWiU,and(bthiibyajirm»{t9i^«^t^^ yea,<i»ffj/ft#-> 
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ence tohtchprevcpUs/or the production of the ad of the Will, and for the disponing 
of the mind to it ; and yet it is absurd to suppose Motive to he a cause of an act of thcf 
Will, or that a principle of Will is moved or caused to be exerted by it, or that it 
has any carnality in the production of it^ or any causality to he the cause of the 
exertion of the Will. 

A due consideration of these things which Mr. Chubb has advanced, the 
strange inconsistencies which the notion of liberty, consisting in the Will's power 
of self-determination void of all necessity, united with that dictate of common 
sense, that there can be no volition without a Motive, drove him into, may be 
sufficient to convince us, that it is utterly impossible ever to make that notion of 
liberty consistent vrith Ae influence of Motives in volition And as it is in a 
manner self-evident, that there can be no act of Will, choice, or preference of 
the mind, without some Motive or inducement, something in the mind's view^ 
which it aims at, seeks, inclines to, and goesi aftar ; so it is most manifest, there 
is no such liberty in theimiverse as Arminians insist on ; nor any such thing poEk 
able, or conceivable. 



SECTION XI. 

The Evidence of God's certain Foreknowledge of the 'Volitions, of moral Agents. 

. That the acts of the Wills of moral agents are not contingent events, in that 
fense, as to be without all necessity, appears by God's certain foreknowledge of 
such events. 

In handling this argument, I would in the first place prove, that God has a 
certain foreknowledge of -the voluntary acts of moral agents ; and secondly, 
i|how the consequence, or how it follows from hence, that the volitions of moral 
agents ^re not contingent, so as to be without necessity of connection and con- 
sequence. 

First y I am to prove, that God has an absolute and certain foreknowledge 
of the free actions of moral agents. 

One would think, it should be wholly needless to enter on such an argument 
with any that profess themselves Christians : but so it is ; God's certam fore» 
knowledge of the free acts of moral agents, is denied by some that pretend to 
believe the Scriptures to be the word of God ; and especially of late. I therefore 
shall consider the evidence of such a prescience in the Most High, as fiiUy as the 
designed limits of this essay will admit of ; supposing myself herein to have to 
do with such as own the truth of the Bible. 

Arg. I. My first argument shall be taken from God's prediction of such events. 
Here I would, in the fSnst place, lay down these two things as axioms. 

( 1.) If God does not foreknow, h6 cannot foretell such events ; that is, he 
cannot peremptorily and certainly foretell them. If God has no more than an 
micertain ^ess concerning events of this kind, then he can declare no more than 
an uncertam guess. Positively to foretell, is to profess to foreknow, or to declare 
positive foreknowledge. 

(2.) If God does not certainly foreknow the future volitions of moral agents, 
then neither can he certainly foreknow those events which are consequent and 
dependent on these volitions. The existence of the one depending on the exist-* 
ence of the other ; the knowledge of the existence of the one depends on the 
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knowledge of the existence of the other ; and ^e one cannot be more certain 
than the other. 

Therefore, how many, how great and how extensive soever the consequences 
of the volitions of moral agents may be ; though they should extend to an 
alteration of the state of thmgs through the universe, and should be continued 
in a series of successive events to all eternity, and should in the progress of things 
branch forth into an infinite number of series, each of them going on in an endless 
line or chain of events ; God must be as ignorant of all these consequences, as 
he is of the volitions whence they take their rise : all these events, and the whole 
state of tilings depending on them, how important, extensive and vast soever, 
must be hid from him. 

Thpse positions being such as, I suppose, none will deny, I now proceed to 
obser^'e the following things. 

h Men's moral conduct and qualities, their virtues and vices, their wicked- 
ness and good practice, things rewardable and punishable, have often been foretold 
by God. Pharaoh's moral conduct, in refiising to obey God's command, in letting 
his people go, was foretold. God says to Moses, Exod. iii. 19, " I am sure, 
that the king of Egypt will not let you go." Here God professes not only to 
guess at, but to know Pharaoh's future disobedience. In chap. vii. 4; God says, 
out Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you ; that I may lay mine hand upon Egypt^ 
&C. And chap. ix. 30, Moses says to Pharaoh, as/o7 thee^ and thy servants, I 
KNOW that ye will not fear the Lord. See also chap. xi. 9 The moral conduct 
of Jo$iah, by name, in his zealously exerting himself in opposition to idolatry, 
in particular acts of his, was foretold above three hundred years before he was 
bom and the prophecy sealed by a miracle, and renewed and confirmed by the 
words of a second prophet, as what surely would not fail, 1 Kings xiii. 1 — 6, 32. 
This prophecy was also in effect a prediction of the moral conduct of the people, 
in upholding their schismatical andddolatrous worship until that time, and the 
• idolatry of those priests of the high places, which it is foretold Josiah should offer 
upon that altar of Bethel. — Micaiah foretold the foolish and sinful conduct of 
Ahab, in refiising to hearken to the wt>rd of the Lord by him, and choosing rather 
to hearken to the false prophets, in going to Ramoth Gilead to his ruin, 1 Kings 
xxL 20—^22. The moral conduct of Hazael was foretold, in that cruelty he 
should be guilty of ; on which Hazael says, Whatj is thy servant a dogy that he 
should do this thing ! The prophet speaks of the event as what he knew, and 
not what he conjectured, 2 Kings viii. 12. / know the evil that thou wilt do 
unw the children of Israel : Thou wilt dash their children^ and rip up their wo^ 
men with child. The moral conduct of Cyrus is foretold, long before he had a 
being, in his mercy to (Jod's people, and regard to the true God, in turning the 
captivity of the Jews, and promoting the building of the Temple, Isaiah xliv. 28, 
xlv. 13. Compare 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23, apd Ezra i. 1 — 4. How many in- 
stances of the moral conduct of the Kings of the JVorth and South, particular 
instances of the wicked behavior of the Kings of Sjiia and Egypt, are foretold 
in the xith chapter of Daniel ? Their corruption, violence, robbery, treachery 
and lies. And particularly, how much is foretold of the horrid wickedness of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, called there a vile person, instead of Epiphanes, or illus^ 
trious. In that chapter, and also in chap. viii. verses 9, 14, 23, to the end, are 
foretold his flattery, deceit and lies, his having his heart set to do mischief and 
set against the My covenant, his destroying and treading under foot the holy 
people, in a marvellous manner, his having indignation against the holy covenajitf 
setting his heart against it, and conspiring against it, his polluting the sanctua^ 
ry offtrength^reading it underfoot, taking away the daily sacrifice, and placing 
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the abominMm that fhaketh desolate ; his great fnde, magnifying himself 
against Gody and lettering marvelloits blasphemies against him^ until God in 
indignation should destroy him* Withal, the moral conduct of the Jews, on. 
occasion of his persecution^ is predicted. It is foretold, that he should corrupt 
many hy flatteries i cfiap. xi. 32 — 34. But that others should behave with a glo- 
rious constancy and fortitude in opposition to him, ver. 32. And that some good 
men should fall and repent, ver. 35. Christ foretold Peter's sin, in denying his 
Lord, with, its circumstances, in a peremptory manner. And so that great sin 
of Judas, in betraying liis master, and its dreadful and eternal punishment in hell^ 
was foretold in the like positive manner, Matth. xxvi. 21— ^25, and parallel places 
in the other Evangelists. 

2. Many events have been forfetold by God, which were consequent and 
dependent on the moral conduct of particular persons, and were accomplished, 
either by their virtuous or vicious actions. — Thus, the children of Israel's going 
down into Egypt to dwell there, was foretold to Abraham, Gen. xv., which was 
brought about by the wickedness of Joseph's brethren in selling him, and the 
wickedness of Joseph's mistress, and his own signal virtue in resisting her temp- 
tation. The accomplishment of the thing prefigured in Joseph's dream, depended 
on the same moral conduct. Jotham's parable and prophecy, Judges ix. 15 — 20,, 
was accomplished by the wicked conduct of Abimelech, and the men of Shechem. 
The prophecies against the house of Eli, 1 Sam. chap. ii. and iii., were accom* 
plished by the wickedness of Doeg the Edomite, in accusmg the priests ; and 
the great impiety, and extreme cruelty of Saul in destroying the priests at Nob,. 
1 Sam. xxii. Nathan's prophecy against David, 2 Sam. xii. 11, 12, was fulfilled 
by the horrible wickedness of Absalom, in rebelling against his father, seeking 
his life and lying with his concubines in the sight of the sun. The prpphecy 
against Solomon, 1 Kings xi. 11 — 13, was fulfilled by Jeroboam's rebellion and 
usurpation, which are spoken of as his wickedness, 2 Chron. xiii. 5, 6, compare- 
ver^e 18. The prophecy against Jeroboam's family, 1 Kings xiv., was fulfilled 
by the conspiracy, treason, and cruel murders of Baasha, 1 Kings xv. 27, &c». 
The predictions of the prophet Jehu against the house of Baasha, 1 Kings xvi.. 
at the beginning, were iuliilled by the treason and parricide of Zimri, 1 Kings 
xvi. 9, 13, 20. 

3. How often has God foretold the future moral conduct of nations and peo- 
ple, of numbers, bodies, and successions of men ; with God's judicial proceedmgs,, 
and many other events consequent and dependent on their virtues and vices ;: 
which could not be foreknown, if the volitions of men, wherein they acted as- 
fnoral agents^ had not been foreseen ? The future cruelty of the Egyptians ini 
oppresi^g Israel, and God's judging and punishing them for it, was foretold long 
before it came to pass. Gen. xv. 13, 14. The continuance of the iniquity of the- 
Amorites, and the increase of it until it should he folly and they ripe for destruc*- 
tion, was foretold above four hundred years beforehand. Gen. xv. 16, Acts vii.. 
6, 7, The prc^hecies of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the land of Judab,; 
were absolute, 2 Kings xx. 17 — 19, chap. xxii. 15 to the end. It was foretold 
in Hezekiah's time, and was abundantly insisted on in the book of the prophet 
Isaiah, who wrote nothing after Hezekiah's days. It was foretold in Josiah's^ 
time, in the beginning of a great reformation, 2 Kings xxii. And it is manifest 
by innumerable things in the predictions of the prophets, relating to this event 
its time, its circumstances, its continuance and end ; the return from the captivity^ 
the restoration of the temple, city and land, and many circumstances and conse- 
quences of Ouxt ; I say, these show plainly, that the prophecies of this great: 
event were absolute. And yet this event was coimected with, and dependent oci 
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two things in men's moral conduct : First, the injurious rapme and violence of 
the king of Babylon and his people, as the efficient cause ; which God often 
s^aks of as what he highly resented, and would severely punish ; and ^dly, 
the final obstinacy of the Jews. That great event is often spoken of as suspend- 
ed on this, Jer. iv. 1, and v. 1, vii. 1 — 7y xi. 1 — 6, xvii. 24 to the end, xxv. 1 — 7, 
xxvi. 1 — S, 13, and xxxviiL 17, 18. Therefore this destruction and captivity 
could not be foreknown, unless such a moral conduct df the Chaldeans and 
Jews had been foreknown. And then it was foretold, that the people should 
hefnally obstinate, to the destruction and utter desolation of the city and land, 
Isa. vi. 9 — 11, Jer. L 18, 19, vii. 27-r-29, Ezek. iii. 7, and xxiv. 13, 14. 

The final obstinacy of those Jews who were left in the land of Israel, in their 
idolatry and rejection of the true God was foretold, by God, and the prediction 
confirmed with an oath, Jer. xliv. 26, 27. And God telk the people, Isa. xlviiL 
3, 4 — ^8, that he had predicted those things which should be consequent on their 
treachery and obstinacy, because he knew they would be obstinate, and that he 
had declared these things beforehand for their conviction of his being the only true 
God, &C. 

The destruction of Babylon, with many of the circumstances of it, was fore- 
told, 83 the judgment of God for the exceeding pride and haughtiness of the 
heads of that monarchy, Nebuchadnezzar and ms successors, and their wickedly 
destroying other nations, and particularly for their exalting themselves against 
ih& true God and his people, before any of these monarchs had a being .; Isa. 
chap. xiiL xiv. xlvii, compare Hab. ii. 5 to the end, and Jer. chap. L and li. 
That Babylon's destruction was to be a recompense, according to the works of 
their own hands, appears by Jer. xxv. 14. The .immorality which the people 
of Babylon, and particularly her princes and great men, were guilty of, that very 
night that the city was destroyed, their revelling and drunkenness at Belshaz- 
z^s idolatrous feasts, was foretold, Jer. li. 39, 57. 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity is often very particularly 
foi^etold with many circumstances, and the promises of it are very peremptory, 
Jer. xxxi. 35—40, and xxxil. 6 — 15, 41—44, and xxxiii. 24 — ^26. And the 
very time of their return was prefixed, Jer. xxv. 11 — 12, and xxix. 10 — 11, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21, Ezek. iv. 6, and Dan. ix. 2. And yet the prophecies represent 
their return as consequent on their repentance. And their repentance itself is 
very expressly and particularly foretold, Jer. xxix. 12, 13, 14, xxxi. 8, 9, 18 — 
31, 1. 4, 5, Ezek. vi. 8, 9, 10, vii. 16, xiv. 22, 23, and xx. 43, 44. 

It was foretold under the Old Testament, that thcf Messiah should suffer 
eatly through the malice and cruelty of men ; .as is largely and fully set forth, 
sal. xxii., applied to Christ in the New Testament, Matm. xxvii. 35, 43, Luke 
xxiii. 34, Jotm xix. 24, Heb. iL 12. And likewise in PsaL Ixix., whic^, it is 
also evident by the New Testament, is spoken of Christ ; John ii. 17, xv. 25, 
&c. and Rom. xv. 3, Matth. xxvii. 34, 48, Mark xv. 23, John xix. 29. 
The same thing is also foretold, Isa. liii. and 1. 6, and Mic v. 1. This cruelty 
of men was their sin, and wh^t they acted as moral agents* It was foretold, 
that there should be an union of Heathen and Jewish rulers against Christ, Psal 
ii. 1, 2, compared with Acts iv. 25 — 28. It was foretold, that the Jews sliould 
generally reject and demise the Messiah, Isa. xlix. 5, 6, 7, and liii. 1 — 3, Psal. 
xxii. 6, 7, and bdx. 4, 8, 19, 20. And it was foretold, that the body of that 
nation should be rejected in the Messiah's days, from being God's people, for 
their obstinacy in sin; Isa. xlix. 4—7, and viii. 14, 15, 16, compared with 
Rc»u. ix. 33, and Isa. Ixv. at the be^nning, compared with Rom* x. 20, 2L 
It was foretold, that Christ should be i^ected 1^ Uie chief priests «iid rukn 
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among the Jews, Psal. cxviii. 22, compared with Mattfa. xxL 42, Acts iv. 11^' 
lPetii.4.7 

Christ himself foretold his being delivered into the hands of the elders, clnef 
priests and scribes, and his being cruelly treated by them, and condemned to 
death ; and that he, by them, should be delivered to the Gentiles; and that 
he should be mocked and scourged and crucified^ (MattL xvi. 21, and xx. 17 — 
19, Luke ix. 22, John viii. 28,) and that the people should be concerned in, 
and consenting to his death, (Luke xx. 13 — 18,) especially the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Luke xiiL 33 — 35. He foretold, that tlie disciples should all be 
offended because of him that night that he was betrayed, and should forsake 
hiiu^ Matth. xxvi. 31, John xvi. 32. He foretold, that he should be rejected 
of that generation, even the body of the people, and that they should continue 
obstinate, to their ruin, Matth. xii. 45, xxi. 33—42, and xxii. 1 — 7, Luke 
xiv. 16, 21, 24, xvii. 25, xix. 14, 27, 41—44, xx. 13—18. 

As it was foretold in both Old Testament and New, that the Jews should 
reject the Messiah, so it was foretold that the Gentiles should receive Him, and 
80 be admitted to the privileges of God's people ; in places too many to be now 
particularly mentioned. It was foretold in the Old Testament, that the Jews 
should envy the Gentiles on this account, Deut xxxii. 21, compared with 
Rom. X. 19. Christ himself often foretold, that the Gentiles would embrace the 
true rehgion, and become his followers and people, Matth. viiL 10, 1 1, 12, 
xxi. 41—43, and xxii. 8 — 10, Luke xiii. 28, xiv. 16 — ^24, and xx. 16, Joha 
X. 16. He also foretold the Jews' envy of the Gentiles on this occasion, Matth* 
XX. 12 — 16, Luke xv. 26 to the end. He foretold, that they should continue 
in this, opposition and envy, and should manifest it in cruel persecutions of his 
followers, to their utter destruction, Matth. xxi. 33—42, xxii. 6, and xxiii. 34 
— 39, Luke xi. 49 — 51. The Jews' obstinacy is also foretold. Acts xxii. 18, 
Christ often foretold the great persecutions his followers should meet with, both 
from Jews and Gentiles ; Matth. x. 16—18, 21, 22, 34 — 35, and xxiv. 9, 
Mark xiii. 9, Luke x. 3, xii. 11, 49 — 53, and xxL 12, 16, 17, John xv. 18 
— 21, and xvi. 1 — 4. He foretold the martyrdom of particular persons, Matth. 
XX. 23. John xiii. 36, and xxi. 18, 19, 22. He foretold the great success ol 
the Gospel in the city of Samaria, as near approaching ; which afterwards wa» 
ftilfiUed by the preaching of Philip, John iv. 35-T-38. He foretold the rising 
of many deceivers after his departure, MattL xxiv. 4, 5, 11, and the apostaqf 
of many of his professed followers, Matth. xxiv. 10 — 12. 

The persecutions, which the Apostle Paul was to meet with in the world, 
were foretold. Acts i^. 16, xx. 23, and xxi. 11. The apostle says to the 
Christian Ephesians, Acts xx. 29, 30, / krvow that after my departure shall 
grievous wolves enter in among yoUy not sparing the flock ; also of your <w/» 
selves shall men arise^ speaking perverse things^ to draw away disciples after 
them. The apostle says. He knew this.; but he did not know it, if God did not; 
know the ftiture actions of moral agents. 

4 Unless God foreknows the future actions of moral agents, all theprophe- 
des we have in Scripture concerning the great Antichristian apostasy ; the rise> 
reign, wicked qualities, and deeds of the man of sm, and his instruments and 
adherents ; the extent and long continuance of his dominion, his influence on the 
minds of princes and others, to corrupt them, and draw them away to idolatry, 
and other foul vices ; his great and cruel persecutions ; the behavior of the saints , 
under these great temptations. See &c. I say, unless the volitions of moral agents 
ure foreseen, all these prophecies are utt^ed without knowing the things foretold. 

The pre£ctions mating to this great apostasy are all of a moral nature, idat i 
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ing to men^s virtues and vices, arid their exercises, fruits and consequences, and' 
events depending onihem ; and are very particular ; and most of them often 
repeated, with many precise characteristics, descriptions, and limitations of qual- 
ities, conduct, influence, effects, extent, duration, periods.^ circumstances, final 
issue, &c., which it would be tedious to mention particularly. And to suppose, 
that all these sure predicted by God, without any certain knowledge of the future 
moral behavior of free Agents, would be to Ae utmost degree absurd. 

- 5. Unless God foreknows the future acts of men's wills, and their behavior as 
moral Agents, all those great things which are foretold both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, concerning the erection, establishment and universal extent 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, were predicted and promised while God was in 
ignorance wheAer any of these things would come to pass or no, and did but 
guess at them. For that kingdom is not of this world, it does not consist in things 
external, but is within men, and consists in the dominion of virtue in their hearts, 
in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; and in these things 
made manifest in practice, to the praise and glory of God. The Messiah came 
to save men from their sins, and dehver them from their spiritual enemies ; " that 
they might serve him in righteousness and holiness before him : He gavehimseU 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify imto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.'" And therefore his success consists in 
gaimng men's hearts to virtue, in their being made God's willing people in the 
day of his power. His conquest of his enemies consists in his victory over men's 
corruptions and vices. And such a victory, and such a dominion is often ex- 
pressly foretold : that his kingdom should fill the earth ; that all people, na'::ons 
and languages should serve and obey him ; and so that ajl nations should go up 
to the mountain of the house of the Lord, that he might teach them his ways, 
and that they might walk in his paths ; and that all men should be drawn to 
Christ, and the earth be full of the knowledge of the Lord (by which, in the style 
of Scripture, is meant true virtue and religion) as the waters cfover the seas; that 
God's law should be put into men's inward parts, and written in their hearts ; 
and that God's people should be all righteous, &c. &c. 

A very great part of the prophecies of the Old Testament is taken up in such 
predictions as these. And here I would observe, that the prophecies of theimi- 
versal prevalence of the kingdom of the Messiah, and true religion of Jesus 
Christ, are delivered in the most peremptory manner, and confirmed by the oath 
of God, Isa. xlv. 22 to the end, "Look to me and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth ; for I am God, and there is none else. I have sworn by myself, the 
word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto 
Me every knee shall bow ; and every tongue shall swear. Surely, shall one 
say, in the Lord have I righteousness and strength ; even to IJim shall men come,'' 
&c. But here this peremptory declaration, and great oath of the Most High, are 
tielivered with such mighty solemnity, to things which God did not know, if he 
did not certainly foresee the volitions of moral agents^ 

And all the predictions of Christ and his apostles, to the like purpose, must 
be without knowledge ; as those of our Saviour comparing the kingdom of God 
to a grain of mustani seed, growing exceeding great, from a smallbeginning ; 
and to leaven, hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened, &c. 
And the prophecies in the epistles concerning the restoration of the nation of the 
Jews to the true church of God, and the bringing in the fulness of the Gentiles, 
and the prophecies in all the Revelation concerning the glorious change m the 
aoor^l state of the world of mankind, attending the destruction of Antichrist, the* 
Kingdoms of the world beconung the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Chnst ; 
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and its being granted to the church to be arrayed in that hne linen, wLite and 
clean, which is the righteousness of saints, &c. 

CoroL 1. Hence that great promise and oatH of God to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, so much celebrated in Scripture, both in the Old Testament and New, 
namely, Tkat in their seed all the nations and families of the earth should he 
blessed, must have been made on uncertainties, if God does not certainly foreknow 
ihe volitions of moral agents. For the fulfilment of this promise consists in that 
success of Christ in the work of redemption, and that setting up of his spiritual 
kingdom over the nations of the world, which has been spoken of.. Men are 
blessed in Christ no otherwise than as they are brought to acknowledge Him, 
trust in him, love and serve Him, as is represented and predicted in Psal. Ixxii. 1 1, 
" All kings shall fall down before Him ; all nations shall serv6 Him." With 
verse 17, " Men shall be blessed in Him ; all nations shall call Him blessed." 
This oath to Jacob and Abraham is fulfilled m subduing men^s iniquities; as is im- 
plied in that of the prophet Micah, chap. vii. 19, 20. 

Cord, 2. Hence also it appears, that the first gospel promise that ever was 
made to mankind, that great prediction of the salvation of the Messiah, and His 
victory over Satan, made to our first parents, Geii. iii. 15,if there be no certain 
prescience of the volitions of moral agents, must have had no better foundation 
than conjecture. For Christ's victory over Satan consists in men's being saved 
from sin, and in the victory of virtue and holiness, over that vice and wicked- 
ness, which Satan, by his temptation has introduc^, and wherein his kingdom 
consists. 

6. If it be so, that God has not a prescience of the future actions of moral 
agents, it will follow, that the prophecies of Scripture in general are without 
foreknowledge* For Scripture prophecies, almost all of them, if not universally 
without any exception, are either predictions of the actings and behavior of moral 
agents, or of events depending on them, or some way connected with. them ; 
judicial dispensations, judgments on men for their wickedness,, or rewards of vir- 
tue and righteousness, remarkable manifestations of favor to the righteous or 
manifestations of sovereign mercy to sinners, forgiving their iniquities, and mag- 
nifying the riches of divine Grace ; or dispensations of Providence, in some 
respect or other, relating to the conduct of the subjects of God's moral government, 
wisely adapted thereto ; either providing for what should be in a future state of 
things, through the volitions and voluntary actions of moral agents, or consequent 
upon them, and regulated and ordered according to them. So that all events 
that are foretold, are either moral events, or other eVents which are connected 
with, and accommodated to moral events. 

That the predictions of Scripture in general must be without knowledge, if 
God does not foresee the volitions of men, will fiirther appi if it be considered, 

that almost all events belonging to the fiiture state of the w 1 of kind, the 

changes and revolutions which come to pass in empires, kin^aoxns and nations, 
and all societies, depend innumerable ways on the acts of men's Wills: yea, on 
an innumerable multitude of milUons of millions of volitions of mankind. Such 
is the state and course of things in the world of mankind, that one single event, 
which appears in itself exceeding inconsiderable, may, in the progress and series 
of things, occasion a succession of the greatest and most important and extensive 
events ; causing the state of msmkind to be vastly different from what it would 
otherwise have been, for all succeeding generations. 

For instance^ the coming into existence of those particular men, who have 
been the great conquerors of the world, which, under God, have had the main 
hand in all the consequent state of the world, in all after ages ; such as Nebu« 
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dbadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, JuUus Caesar, &c, nndoubtedly depended 
on many millions of acts of the Will, which followed, and were occasioned one 
by another, in their parents. And perhaps most of these volitions depended on 
imllions of voUtions of hundreds and thousands of others, their contemporaries oi 
the same generation ; and most of these on millions of millions of volitions ot 
others in preceding generations. As we go back, still the number of volitions, 
which were some way the occasion of the event, multiply as the branches of a 
river, until they come at last, as it were, to an infinite number. This will not 
seem strange to any one who well c(X)siders the matter ; if we recollect what 
philosophers tell us of the innumerable multitudes of those things which are^ as 
it were, the principia, or stamina vita, concerned in generation ; iheanimdlctda 
in semine masctilo, and the ova in the womb of the female ; the impregnation, 
or animating of one of these in distinction from all the rest, must^lepend on things 
infinitely minute, relating to the tmie and circumstances of the act of the parents;, 
the state of their b6dies, &c, which must depend on innumerable foregoing cn> 
eumstances and occurrences ; which must depend, infinite ways, on foregoing 
acts of their Wilk ; which are occasioned by innumerable things that happen in 
the course of their lives, in which their own, and their neighbor's behavior, must 
have a hand, an infinite number of ways. And as the volitions of others must 
be so many ways concerned in the conception and birth of such men ; so, no 
less, in their preservation, and circumstances of life, their particular determinations 
and actions, on which the great revolutions they were the occasions of, depended 
As, for instance, when the conspirators in Persia, against the Magi, were consult* 
ing about a succession to the empire, it came into the mind of one of them, to 
propose, that he whose horse neighed first, when they came together the next 
morning, should be king. Now such a thing's coming into his mind, might de- 
pend on innumerable incidents, wherein the volitions of mankind had been con- 
cerned. But, in consequence of this accident, Darius, the son of Histaspes, was 
king. And if this had not been, probably his successor would not have been 
the same, and all the circumstances of the Persian empire might have been far 
otherwise. And then perhaps Alexander might never have conquered that em^ 
pire. And then probably the circumstances of the world, in all succeeding ages, 
might have been vastly otherwise. I might further instance in many omer 
occurrences ; such as those on which depended Alexander's preservation, in the 
many critical junctures of his life, wherein a small trifle would have turned the 
scale against him ; and the preservation and success of the Roman people, in the 
infancy of their kingdom and commonwealth, and ailerwards ; which all the 
succeeding changes m their state, and the mighty revolutions that afterwards 
came to pass in the habitable world, depended upon. But these hints may be 
sufficient for every discerning considerate person, to convince him, that the whole 
state of the world of mankind, in all ages, and the very being of every person who 
has ever lived in it, in every age, since the times of the ancient prophets, has de- 
pended on more volitions, or acts of the Wills of men, than there are sands on 
the sea shore. 

And therefore, unless God does most exactly and perfectly foresee the future 
acts of men's Wills, all the predictions which he ever uttered Concerning David, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander; (concerning the four 
monarchies, and the revolutions in them ; and concerning all the wars, commo- 
tions, victories, prosperities and calamities, of any of the kmgdoms, nations or 
communities of the world, have all been without knowledge. 

So that, according to this notion of God's not foreseeing the volitions and 
free actions of men, God could foresee nothing apperl.'^ining to the state of the 
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world of mankind in future ages ; not so much as the being of one person that 
should live in it; and could foreknow no events, but only such as He would 
bring to pass himself by the extraordinary interposition of his immediate power ; 
of things which should come to pass in the natural material world, by the laws 
of motion, and course of nature, wherein that is independent on the actions or 
works of mankind ; that is, as he might, like a very able mathematician and 
astronomer, with great exactness calculate the revolutions of the*^ heavenly 
bodies, atid the greater wheels of the machine of the external creationl 

And if we closely consider the matter, there will appear reason to convince us. 
that he could not, with any absolute certainty, foresee even these. As to the first, 
namely, things done by the immediate and extraordinary interposition of God's 
power, these cannot, be foreseen, unless it can be foreseen when there shall be 
occasion for such extraordinary interposition. And that cannot be foreseen, 
unless the state of the moral world can be foreseen. For whenever God thus 
interposes, it is with r^ard to the state of the moral world, requiring such divine 
interposition. Thus God could not certainly foresee the universal deluge, the 
calling of Abraham, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues on 
Egypt, and Israel's redemption out of it, the expelling the seven nations of 
Canaan, and the bringing Israel into that land ; for these all are represented as 
connected with things belonging to the state of the moral world. Nor can God 
foreknow the most proper and convenient time of the day of judgment and gen- 
eral conflagration ; for that chiefly depends on the course and state of things in 
the moral world. 

Nor, secondly, can we on this supposition reasonably think, that God can 
certainly foresee what things shall come to pass, in the course of things, in the 
natural and material world, even those which, in an ordinary state of things, 
might be calculated by a good astronomer. For the moral world is the end of 
the natural world ; and the course of things in the former, is undoubtedly sub- 
ordinate to God's deagns with respect to the latter. Therefore he has seen 
cause, from regard to the state of things in the moral world, extraordinarily to 
interpose, to interrupt and lay an arrest on the course of tilings in the natural 
world ; and even in the greater wheels of its motion ; even so as to stop the 
sun in its course. And unless he can foresee the volitions of men, and so know 
something of the future state of the moral world, he cannot know but that he 
may still have as great occasion to interpose in this manner, as ever he had ; 
nor can he foresee how, or when he shall have occasion thus to interpose. 

CoroL 1. It appears from the things which have been observed, that unless 
God foresees the volitions of moral agents, ttat cannot be true which is observed 
by the Apostle James, Acts xv. 18, " Known unto God are all his works from 
the beginning of the world.'* 

CoroL 2. It appears from what has been observed, that unless God fore- 
knows the volitions of moral agents, all the prophecies of Scripture have no 
better foundation than mere conjecture ; and that, in most instances, a conjecture 
which must have the utmost uncertainty ; depending on an iimumerable, and, 
as it were, infinite multitude of volitions, which are all, even to God, uncertain 
events : however, these prophecies are delivered as absolute predictions, and 
very many of them in the most positive marmer, with asseverations ; and some 
of them with the most solemn oaths. 

CoroL 3. It also follows, from what has been observed, that if this notion 
of God's ignorance of future volitions be true, in vain did Christ say (after 
uttering many great and important predictionSji concerning God's moral 
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dom, and things depe'iding on men's moral actions), Matthew xxx\ 36j 
** Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my word shall not pass away." 

CoroL 4. From the same notion of God'p ignorance, it would follow, that 
in vain has God Himself often spoke of the predictions of his word, as evidences 
of his Foreknowledge ; and so as evidences of that which is his prerogative as 
GOD, and his peculiar glory, greatly distinguishing Him from all other beings; 
as m Isa. xli. 22 — 26, xliiL 9, 10, xliv. 8, xlv. 21, xlvi. 10, and xlvili. 14. 

Arg. II. If God does not foreknow the volitions of moral agents, then he did 
not foreknow the fall of man, nor of angels, and so could not foreknow the great 
things which are consequent on these events ; such as his sending his Son into 
the world to die for sinners, and all things pertaining to the great work of 
redemption ; all the things which were done for four thousand years before 
Christ came, to prepare the way for it ; and the incarnation, life, death, resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ ; and the setting Him at the head of the uni- 
verse, as King of heaven and earth, angels and men ; and the setting up his 
church and kingdom in this world, and appointing Him the Judge of the 
world ; and all mat Satan should do in the world in opposition to the kingdom 
of Christ : and the great transactions of the day of judgment, that men and 
devils shall be the subjects of, and angels concerned in ; they are all what God 
was ignorant of before the fall. And if so, the following scriptures, and others 
like them, must be without any meaning, or contrary to truth. Eph. i. 4, 
" According as he hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world." 

1 Pet i. 20, " Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the world." 

2 Tim. i. 9, " Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling ; not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began." So, Eph* lii. 11 (speaking 
of the wisdom of God in the work of redemption), " According to the eternd 

Eurpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus." Tit. i. 2, " In hope of eternal 
fe, which God, that cannot lie, promised before the world began." Rom. viii, 
29, " Whom he did foreknow, them he also did predestinate," &c. 1 Pet i. 2, 
" Elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father.'' 

If God did not foreknow the fall of man, nor the redemption by Jesus Christ, 
nor the volitions of man since the fall ; then he did not foreknow the saints in 
any sense ; neither as particular persons, nor as societies or nations ; either by 
election, or mere foresight of tlieir virtue or good works ; or any foresight of 
any thing about them relating to their salvation ; or any benefit they have by 
Christ, or any manner of concan of theirs with a Redeemer. 

Arg. III. On the supposition of God's ignorance of the future volitions of 
free agents, it will follow, that God must in many cases truly repent what he 
has done, so as properly to wish he had done otherwise : by reason that the 
event of things, in those affairs which are most important, viz., the affairs of his 
moral kingdom, being uncertain and contingent, often happens quite otherwise 
than he was aware beforehand. And there would be reason to understand, that 
in the most literal sense, in Gen. vi. 6, " It repented the Lord, that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart." And that, 1 Sam. xv. 1 1, 
cvmtrary to that. Numb, xxiii. 19, " God is not the Son of man, that He should 
repent." And, 1 Sam. xv. 29, " Also the strength of Israel will not lie, nor 
repent ; for He is not a man that he should repent" Yea, from this notion it 
would follow, that God is liable to repent and be grieved at his heart, in a 
literal sense, continually ; and is always exposed to an infinite number of real 
4isappointments in his governing the world ; and to manifold^ constant, great 
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{lerplexity and vexation ; but this is not very consistent with his tide of Qod 
over all, blessed forever more ; which represents Him as possessed of perfectj 
constant and uninterrapted tranquillity and felicity, as God over the universe, and 
in his management of the affairs of the world, as supreihe and universal Rider- 
See Rom. i. 26, ix. 5^ 2 Cor, xi. 31, 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

Ahg. IV. It will also follow from this notion, that as God is liable to be 
continually repenting what he has done ; so he must be exposed to be con- 
stantly changing his mind and intentions, as to his future conduct ; altering his 
measures, relinquishing his old designs, and forming new schemes and projec- 
tions. For his purposes, even as to the main parts of his scheme, namely, such 
as belong to the state of his moral kingdom, must be always liable to be broken, 
through want of foresight ; and he must be continually putting bis system to 
rights, as it gets out of order through the contingence of the actions of moral 
agents ; he must be a Bemg, who, instead of being absolutely immutable, must 
necessarily be the subject of infinitely the most numerous acts of repentance 
and changes of intention, of any being whatsoever ; for this plain reason, that 
his vastly extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater number of those 
things which are to him contingent and uncertain. In such a situation, he must 
have little else to do, but to mend broken links as well as he can, and be rectify- 
mg his disjointed frame and disordered movements ; in the best manner the case 
will allow. The Supreme Lord of all things must needs be under great and 
miserable disadvantages, in governing the world which he has made and has 
the care of, through ms being utterly unable to find out things of chief import- 
ance, which, hereafter shall befall his system ; which, if he did but know, he 
might make seasonable provision for. In many cases, there may be very 
great necessity that he should make proviaon, in the ms.nner of his ordering and 
disposing things, for some great events which are to happen, of vast and exten- 
sive influence, and endless consequence to the universe; which he may see 
afterwards, when it is too late, and mav wish in vain that he had known before- 
hand, that he might have ordered his affairs accordingly. And it is in the 
power of man, on these principles, by his devices, purposes and actions, thus to 
disappoint God, break his measures, make Him continually to change his mind, 
subject him to vexation, and bring him into confusion. 

But how do these things consist with reason, or with the word of God ? 
Which represents, that a7 Chd^s worlcsy all that he has ever to do, the whole 
scheme and series of his operations, are from the beginning perfectly in his 
view ; and declares, that whatever devices and designs " are in the hearts of 
men, tlie counsel of the Lord is that which shall stand, and the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations," Prov. xix. 21, Psal. xxxiii. 10, 11, " And Uiat which 
the Lord of Hosts hath purposed, non^ shall disannul," Isa. xiv. 27. And that 
he cannot be frustrated in one design or thovght. Job xlii. 2. " And that which 
God doth, it shall be forever, that nothing can be put to it, or taken from it," 
Eccl. iii. 14. The stability and perpetuity of God's counsels are expressly 
spoken of as connected with the foreknowledge of God, Isa. xlvi. 10, " Declar- 
ing the end from the beginning, and from ancient times, the things that are not 
yet done ; saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure." — And 
how are these things consistent with what the Scripture says of God's immuta- 
bility, which represents Him as " without variableness, or /. ^dow of turning ;" 
and speaks of Him most particularly as unchangeable with regard to his pur- 
poses, Mai. iii. 6, " I am the Lord; I change not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed/' Exod. iiL 14, am that am^ Job xxiii. 13, 14, ^^ He is in 
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one mind; and who can turn Him ? And what his soul desi^reth, even thai he 
doth : for he performeth the thing that is appointed for nie." 

Arg. V. If this notion of God^s ignorance of the future vohtions of moral 
agents he thoroughly considered in its consequences, it will appear to follow from 
it, that God, after he had made the world, was. liable to be wholly j^^^ra^cd 
of his end in the creation of it; and so has been, in like manner, liable to be 
frustrated of his end in all the great works he hath wrought. It is manifest, 
the moral world is the end of the natural : the rest of the creation is but a house 
which God hath built, with furniture, for moral agents : and the good or bad 
state of the moral world depends on the improvement they make of their natural 
agency, and so depends on their volitions. And therefore, if these cannot be 
foreseen by God, because they are contingent, and subject to no kind of neces- 
sity, then the affairs of the moral world are liable to go wrong, to any assignable 
degree ; yea, liable to be utterly ruined. As on this scheme, it may well be 
supposed to be literally said, when mankind, by the abuse of their moral 
agency, became very corrupt before the flood, " that the Lord repented that he 
had made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at his heart ;" so, when He 
made the universe. He did not know but that he might be so disappointed in it, 
that it might grieve Him at his heart that he had made it. It actually proved, 
that all mankind became sinful,, and a very great part of the angels apostatized : 
and how could God know beforehand, that all of them would not ? And how 
could God know but that all mankind, notwithstanding means used to reclaim them, 
being still left to the freedom of their own Will, would continue in their apostasy, 
and grow worse and worse^ as they of the old world before the flood did ? 

According to the scheme I am endeavoring to confute, neither the fall of 
men or angefi, could be foreseen, and God must be greatly disappointed in these 
events ; and so the grand scheme and contrivance for our redemption, and de- 
stroying the works of the devil, by the Messiah, and all the great things God 
has done in the prosecution of these designs, must be only the fruits of ms own 
disappointment, and contrivances of his to mend and patch up, as well as he 
could, his system, which originally was all very good, and perfectly beautiful ; 
but was marred, broken and confounded by the free Will of angels and men. 
And still he must be liable to be totally disappointed a second time : He could 
not know, that He should have his desired success, in the incarnation, life, death, 
resurrection and exaltation of his only begotten Son, and other great works 
accomplished to restore tlie state of things : He could not know, after all, 
whether there would actually be any tolerable measure of restoration ; for this 
depended on the free Will of man. There has been a general great apostasy 
of almost all the Christian world, to that which was worse than heathenism ; 
which continued for many ages. And how could God without foreseeing men's 
volitions, know whether ever Christendom would return from this apostasy ? And 
which way could He tell beforehand how soon it would begin ? The apostle 
says, it began to work in his time ; and how could it be known how far it 
would proceed in that age ? Yea, how could it be known that the gospel, 
which was not effectual for the reformation of the Jews, would ever be enectual* 
for the turning of tlie heathen nations from their heathen apostasy, which they 
had been conm-med in for so many ages? 

It is represented often in Scripture, that God, who made the world for- 
Himself, and created it for his pleasure, would infallibly obtain his end in the 
creation, and in all his works ; that as all things are of Him, so would all be to 
Him ; and that in the final issue of things, it would appear that He is the first ^ 
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and the last^ Rey. xx. 6, '^ And he said unto me. It is done; I am Alpha and 
Omega> the beginning and the end, the first and the last/' But these things 
are not consistent witn God's being so liable to be disappointed in all his works, 
por indeed with his failing of his end in any thing that he has undertaken or 
done. 



SECTION XII. 



God's certain Foreknowledge of the future Volitions of moral Agents, inconsistent 
with such a Contingence of those Volitions as is without all Necessity. 

> • 

Haying proved that God has a certain and infallible prescience.of the act of 

the Will of moral agents, I come now, in the second place, to show the conse- 
quence ; to show how it follows from hence, that these events are necessary, 
with a Necessity of connection or consequence. 

The chief Arminian divines, so far as I have had opportunity to observe, 
deny this consequence ; and affirm, that if such Foreknowledge be allowed, it 
is no evidence of any Necessity of the event foreknown. Now I desire, that this 
matter may be particularly and thoroughly inquired into. I cannot but think 
that, on particular and full consideration, it may be perfectly determined, whether 
it be indeed so or not. 

In order to a proper consideration of this matter, I would observe the fol- 
lowing things. 

I. It is very evident, with regard to a thing whose existence is infallibly and 
indissolubly connected with something which already hath or has had existence, 
the existence of that thing is necessary. Here may be noted : 

1. I observed before, in explainmg the nature of Necessity, that in things 
which are past, their past existence is now necessary : having already made 
sure of existence, it is too late for any possibility of alteration m that respect : 
it is now impossible that it should be otherwise than true, that that thing has 
existed. 

2. If there be any such thing as a divine Foreknowledge of the volitions of 
free agents, that Foreknowledge, by the supposition, is a thing which already 
haSy. and long ago had, existence ; and so, now its existence is necessary ; it is 
now utterly impossible to be otherwise than that this Foreknowledge should be, 
or should have been. 

3. It is also very manifest, that those things which are indissolubly connected 
with other things that are necessary, are themselves necessary. As that pro- 
position whose truth is necessarily connected with another proposition, which is 
necessarily true, is itself necessarily true. To say otherwise, would be a con- 
tradiction : it would be in effect to say, that the connection was indissoluble, 
and yet was not so, but might be broken. If that, whose existence is indissolubly 
connected with something whose existence is now necessary, is itself not neces- 
sary, then it m?iy possibly not exist, notwithstanding that indissoluble connection 
of its existence. — Whether the absurdity be not glaring, let the reader judge. 

4. It is no less evident, that if there be a full, certain, and infallible Fore- 
knowledge of the future existence of the volitions of moral agents, then there is 
a certain infallible and indissoluble connection between those events and that 
Foreknowledge ; and that therefore, by the preceding observations, those events 

Vol. IL 10 
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are necessary events; being Infallibly and indissolubly connected with than 
whose existence already is^ and so is now necessary, and cannot but have been. 

To say the Foreknowledge is certain and infallible, and yet the connection 
of the event with that Foreknowledge is not indissoluble, but dissoluble and 
fallible, is very absurd. To affirm it, would be the same thing as to affirm that 
there is no necessary connection between a proposition's being infallibly known 
to be true, and its being true indeed. So that it is perfectly demonstrable, that 
if there be any infallible knowledge of future volitions, the event is necessary; 
or, in other words, that it is impossible but the event should come to pass. For 
if it be not impossible but that it may be otherwise, then it is^not impossible but 
that the proposition which affirms its future coming to pass, may not now be 
true. But how absurd is that, on the supposition that there is now an infallible 
knowledge (i. e. knowledge which it is impossible should fail) that it is true. 
There is this absurdity in it, that it is not impossible but that there now should 
be no truth in that proposition which is now infallibly known to be true. 

IL That no future event can be certainly foreknown, whose existence is 
contingent, and without all necessity, may be proved thus ; it is impossible for 
a thing to be certainly known to any intellect without evidence. To suppose 
otherwise, implies a contradiction ; because, for a thing to be certainly known 
to any understanding, is for it to be evident to that understanding : and for a 
thing to be evident to any understanding, is the same thing as for that understand- 
ing to see evidence of it : but no understanding, created or uncreated, can see 
evidence where there is none : for that is the same thing as to see that to be 
which is not And therefore, if there be any truth which is absolutely without 
evidence, that truth is absolutely unknowable, insomuch that it implies a cOt>- 
tradiction to suppose that it is known. 

But if there be any future event, whose existence is contingent, without all 
necessity, the future existence of the event is absolutely without evidence. If 
there be any evidence of it, it must be one of these two sorts, either self-evidence 
or 'proof ;, for there can be no other sort of evidence but one of these two : an 
evident thing must be either evident in itself or evident in something else ; that 
is, evident by connection with something else. But a future thing, whose ex- 
istence is without all necessity, can have neither of these sorts of evidence. It 
cannot be self evident ; for if it be, it may be now known, by what is now to be 
seen in the thing itself; either its present existence, or the necessity .of its nature : 
but both these are contrary to the supposition. It is supposed, both that the thing 
iias no present existence to be seen, and also that it is not of such a nature as to be 
necessarily existent for the future : so that its future existence is not self- 
evident And, secondly, neither is there any proof or evidence in any thing else^ 
or evidence of connection with something else that is evident; for this is also 
contrary to the supposition. It is supposed, that there is now nothing existent, 
with which the future existence of the contingent event is connected. For such 
a connection destroys its contingency, and supposes necessity. Thus it is demon- 
strated, that there is in the nature of things absolutely no e^^dence at all of the 
future existence of that event, which is contingent, without all necessity (if any 
such event there be), neither self-evidence nor proof. And therefore the thing 
2i reality is not evident ; and so cannot be seen to be evident, or, which is the 
same thing, cannot be known. 

Let us consider this in an example. Suppose that five thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty years ago there was no other being but the Divine Being ; and 
then this world, or some particular body or spirit, all at once starts out of nothing 
into being, and takes on itself a particular nature and form; all in absolute 
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eontingencey without any concern of God, or any other cause, in the matter ^ 
without any manner of ground or reason of its existence ; or any dependence 
upon, or connection at all with, any thing foregoing : I say, that if this be 
supposed, there was no evidence of that event beforehand. There was no 
evidence of it to be seen in the thing itself; for the thmg itself as yet was not 
And there was no evidence of it to be seen in any thing else ; for evidence in 
something else, is connection with something else : but such connection is con- 
trary to the supposition. There was no evidence before, that this thing vsotdd 
happen ; for, by the supposition, there was no reason why it should happen^ 
rather than something else, or rather than nothing. And if so, then all things 
before were exactly equal, and the same with respect to that and other possible 
things ; there was no preponderation, no superior weight or value ; and there- 
fore nothing that could be of any weight or value to determine any understand- 
ing. The thing was absolutely without evidence, and absolutely unknowable 
An increase of understanding, or of the capacity of discerning, has no tendency, 
and makes no advance, to a discerning any signs or evidences of it, let it be 
increased never so much ; yea, if it be increased infinitely. The increase of the 
strength of sight may have a tendency to enable to discern the evidence which 
is far off, and very much hid, and deeply involved in clouds and darkness ; but 
it has no tendency to enable to discern evidence where there is none. If the 
sight be infinitely strong, and the capacity of discerning infinitely great, it will 
enable to see all that there is, and to see it perfectly, and with ease : yet it has 
no tendency at all to enable a being to discern that evidence which is not ; but, 
on the contrary, it has a tendency to enable to discern with great certainty that 
there is none. 

IIL To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not to be necessary 
events ; or, which ik the same thing, events which it is npt impossible but that 
they may not come to pass ; and yet to suppose that God certainly foreknows 
them, and knows all things, is to suppose God's knowledge to be inconsistent 
with itself. For to say, that God certainly, and without all conjecture, knows 
that^a thing will infallibly be, which at the same time he knows to be so con- 
tingent that it may possibly not be, is to suppose his knowledge inconsistent with 
itself; or that one thing that he knows, is utterly inconsistent with another 
thing that he knows. It* is the same thing as to say, he now knows a propo- 
rtion to be of certain infallible truth, which he knows to be of contingent 
uncertain truth. If a future volition is so without all necessity, that there is 
nothing hinders but that it may not be, then the proposition which asserts its 
future existence, is so uncertain, that there is nothing hinders but that the truth 
of it may entirely fail. And if God knows all things, he knows this proposition 
to be thus uncertain. And that is inconsistent with his knowing that it is 
infalUbly true, and so inconsistent with his infallibly knowing that it is true. If 
the thing be indeed contingent, God views it so, and judges it to be contingent, 
if he views things as they are. If the event be not necessary, then it is possible 
may never be : and if it be possible it may never be, God knows it may 
possibly never be ; and that is to know that the proposition which afiirms its 
existence, may possibly not be true ; and that is to know that the truth of it is 
uncertain ; which surely is inconsistent with his knowing it as a certain truth. 
If volitions are in themselves contingent events, without all necessity, then it is 
no argument of perfection of knowledge in any being to determine peremptorily 
that they will be ; but, on the contrary, an argument of ignorance and mistake, 
because it would argue, that he supposes that proposition to be certain, which 
in its aim native, a^ all things considered, is uncertain and contingent To 
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say, in such a case, that Gdd may have ways of knowing contingent erenti 
which we cannot conceive of, is ridiculous ; as much so, as to say that God maj 
know contradictions to be true, for- aught we know, or that he may know a 
thing to be certain, and at the same time know it not to be certain, though we 
cannot conceive how ; because he has ways of knowing, which we cannot 
comprehend. 

boroL 1. From what has been observed, it is evident that the absolute 
decrees of God are no more inconsistent with human liberty, on account of any 
necessity of the event which follows from such decrees, than the absolute Fore^' 
knowledge of God. Because the connection between the event and certain 
Foreknowledge, is as infallible and mdissoluble as between the event and an abso- 
lute decree. That is, it is no more impossible, that the event and decree should 
not agree together, than that the event and absolute knowledge should disagree. 
The connection between the eVent aiid Foreknowledge is absolutely perfect, by 
the supposition ; because it is supposed, that the certainty and infallibility of 
the knowledge is absolutely perfect And it being so, the certainty cannot be 
increased ; and therefore the connection between the knowledge and the thing 
known, cannot be increased ; so that if a decree be added to tlie Foreknowledge, 
it does not at all increase the connection, or make it more infallible and indisso- 
luble. If it were not §0, the certainty of knowledge might be increased by the 
addition of a decree ; which is contraiy to the supposition, which is, that the 
knowledge is absolutely perfect, or perfect to the highest possible degree. 

There is as much of an impossibility but that the things which are infallibh 
foreknown should be, or (which is the same thing) as great a necessity of their 
future existence, as if the event were already written down, and was known 
and read by all mankind, /through all preceding ages, and there was the most 
indissoluble and perfect connection possible between the writbg and the thing 
written. In such a case, it would be as impossible the event should fail of ex- 
istence, as if it had existed already ; and a decree cannot make an event surer or 
more necessary than this. 

And therefore, if there be any such Foreknowledge, as it has been proved 
there is, then necessity of connection and consequence is not at all inconsistent 
with any Uberty which man or any other creature enjoys. And frcan hence it 
may be inferred, that absolute decrees of God, which do not at all increase the 
necessity, are not at all inconsistent with the liberty which man enjoys, on any 
such account, as that they make the event decreed necessary and render it utterly 
impossible but that it should come to pass. Therefore, if absolute decrees are 
inconsistent with man's liberty as a moral agent, or his liberty in a state of pro- 
bation, or any liberty whatsoever that he enjoys, it is not on account of any 
necessity which absolute decrees infer. 

Dr. Whitby supposes that there is a great difference between God's Fore- 
knowledge, and his decrees, with regard to necessity of future events. In his 
'* Discourse on the Five Points," p. 474, &c, he says, " God's prescience has 
no influence at all on our actions. — Shoidd God, (says he,) by immediate revela- 
tion, give me the knowledge of the event of any man's state or actions, would 
mv knowledge of them have any influence upon his actions ? Surely none at 
all — our knowledge doth not effect the things we know, to make them more 
certain, or more future, than they would be without it Now, Foreknowledge 
in God is knowledge. As therefore knowledge has no influence on things that 
are, so neither has Foreknowledge on things that shall be. And, consequenilyi 
the Foreknowledge of any action that would be otherwise free, cannot alter or 
diminish that freedom. Whereas God's decree of election is poweiful and 
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active^ and comprehends the preparation and exhibition of such means as shall 
imfmstrably produce the end. Hence God*s prescience renders no actions 
necessary." And to this purpose, p. 473, he cites Origen, where he says, 
" God's prescience is not the cause of things future, but their being future is the 
cause of God's prescience that they will be:" and Le Blanc, where he says, 
^VThis is the truest resolution of this difficulty, that prescience is not the cause 
that things are future ; but their being future is the cause they are foreseen." 
In like manner, Dr/ Clark, in his " Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God," pp. 95—99. And the author of the « Freedom of Will in God and 
the Creature," speaking to the like purpose with Dr. WLitby, represents 
'* Foreknowledge as havmg no more influence on things known, to maxe them 
necessary, than afterknowledge," or to that purpose. 

To all which I would say, that what is said about knowledge, its not having 
influence on the thing known to make it necessaiy, is nothing to the purpose, 
nor does it in the least affect the foregoing reasonmg. Whether prescience be 
the thing that makes the event necessary or no, it alters not the case. Infallible 
Foreknowledge may prove the Necessity of the event foreknown, and yet not be 
the thing which causes the Necessity. If the Foreknowledge be absolute, this 
proves the event known to be necessary, or proves that it is impossible but that 
the event should be, by some means or other, either by a decree, or some other 
way, if there be any other way ; because, as was said before, it is absurd to say, 
that a proposition is known to be certainly and infalUbly true, which yet may 
possibly prove not true. 

The whole of the seeming force of this evasion lies in this; that, inasmuch 
as certain Foreknowledge does not cause an event to be necessary, as a decree 
does ; therefore it does not prove \t to be necessary, as a decree does. But there 
is.no force in this arguing : for it is built wholly on this supposition, that nothing 
can prove^ or be an evidence of a thing's being necessary, but that which has a 
causal influence to make it so. But this can never be maintained. If certain 
Foreknowledge of the future existing of an event, be not the thing which first 
makes it impossible that it should fail of existence ; yet it may, and certainly 
does, demonstrate that it is impossible it should fail of it, however that impossi- 
bility coqoies. If Foreknowledge be not the cause, but the effect, of this impos- 
sibihty, it may prove that there is such an impossibility, as much as if it were 
the cause. It is as strong arguing from the effect to the cause, as from the 
cause to the effect. It is enough, that an existence, which is infalhbly fore- 
known, cannot fail, whether that impossibility arise from the Foreknowledge, 
or is prior to it, It is as evident, as it is possible any thing should be, that it is 
impossible a thing which is infallibly kno^i to be true, should prove not to be 
true : therefore mere is a Jfecessity connected with such knowledge ; whether 
the knowledge be the cause of this Necessity, or the Necessity the cause of the 
knowledge. 

All certain knowledge, whether it be Foreknowledge or afterknowledge, 
or concomitant knowledge, proves the thing known now to be necessary, by 
some means or other ; or proves that it is impossible it should now be other- 
wise than true, I freely allow that Foreknowledge does not prove a thing to 
be necessary any more tiian afterknowledge : but then afterknowledge, which is 
c^ain and infallible', proves that it is now become impossible but that the pro- 
position known should be true. Certain afterknowledge, proves that it is now, 
m the time of the knowledge, by some means or other, become imposidble but 
that the proposition, which predicates past existence on the event, should be 
true. And so does certain Foreknowledge prove, that now, in the time of tba 
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knowledge, it is, by some means or other, become imposidble bnt that the pro* 
position, which predicates /Wt/rc existence on the event, should be trua The 
Kecessi^ of the truth of the propositions, consisting in the present impossibility 
of the nonexistence of the event affirmed, in both cases, is the immediate groimd 
of the certainty of the knowledge ; there can be no certainty of knowledge 
witliout it 

There must be a certainty in things themselves, before they are certainly 
known, or (which is the same thing) known to be certain. For certainty of 
knowledge is nothing else but knowing or discerning the certainty there is in 
the things themselves, which are known. Therefore there must be a certainty 
in things to be a ground of certainty of knowledge, and to render things capa- 
ble of being known to be certain.— And this is nothing but the Necessity of 
the truth known, or its being impossible but that it should be true ; or, in other 
words, the firm and infallible connection between the subject and predicate of 
the proposition that contains that truth. All cfertainty of knowledge consists 
in the view of the firmness of that connection. So God's certain Foreknow- 
ledge of the future existence of any event, is his view of the firm and indissolu- 
ble connection of the subject and predicate of the proposition that affirms its fu- 
ture existence. The subject is that possible event ; the predicate is its future 
existing : but if future existence be firmly and indissolubly connected with that 
event, then the future existence of that event is necessaiy. If God certamly 
knows the future existence of an event which is whoUy contingent, and may 
possibly never be, then He sees a firm connection between a subject and predi- 
cate that are not firmly connected ; T^^rhich is a contradiction 

I allow what Dr. Whitby says to be true. That mere knowledge does not 
affect the thing knovm, to make it rwore certain or more future. But yet, I 
say, it supposes and proves the thing to be already, both future and certain ; 
L e. necessarily future. Knowledge oijvturity, supposes yu/unVy ; and a cer^^ 
tain knowledge of futurity, supposes certain futurity , antecedent to that certain 
knowledge. But there is no other certain futurity of a thing, antecedent to cer- 
tainty of knowledge, than a prior impossibility but that the thing should piove 
true ; or (which is the same thing) the Necessity of the event 

I would observe one tiling further concerning this matter ; it is this ; that 
if it be as those forementioned writers suppose, that God's Foreknowledge is 
not the cause, but the effect of the existence of the event foreknown ; this is so 
far from showing that this Foreknowledge doth not infer the Necessity of the 
existence of that event, that it rather shows the contrary the more plainly. Be- 
cause it shows the existence of the event to be so settled and firm, that it is as 
if it had already been; inasmuch as in effect it actually exists already; its fu- 
ture existence has already had actual influence^ and efficiency, aud has pro* 
duced an effect, viz.. Prescience : the effect exists already ; and as the enect 
supposes the cause, is connected with the cause, and depends entirely upon it, 
therefore it is as if the future event, which is the cause, had exist^ already. 
The effect is as firm as possible, it having already the possession of existence, 
and made sure of it But the effect cannot be more firm and stable than its bause^ 
ground and reason. The building cannot be firmer than the foundation. 

^ To illustrate this matter, let us suppose the appearances and images ot 
things in a glass; for instance, a leflecting telescope to be the real effects 
of heavenly bodies (at a distance, an.^ out of sight) which they resemble: it 
it be so, then as tbese images in the telescope have had a past actual existence, 
and it is become utterly impossible now that it should be otherwise than 
that they have existed; so they, being the true effects of the heavenly bodies 
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they res^nble, fliis proves the existing of those heavenly bodies to be at 
real, infallible, '^firm and necessaiy, as me existing of these effects; the one 
being connected with, and wholly depending on uie other. Now let us sup* 
pose future existences some way or other to have influence back, to produce 
effects befbreband, and cause exact and perfect images of themsielves in a glass, 
a tbbusand years before they exist, yea, in all precedmg ages ; but yet that 
these images are real effects of thesQ fulkure existences, perfectly dependent 
(Ml, and connected with them as their cause ; these effiects and im^^es^ having 
already had actual existence, rendering that matter of their existing perfectly 
firm and stable, and utterly impossible to.be otherwise ^ this proves in like 
manner, as in the other instance, that the existence of the things, which are 
their causes, is also equally sure, firm and necessary; apd that it is alike im- 
possible but that they should be, as if they had been ali^ady, as their effects 
hav& And if, instead of images in a ^lass, we suppose the antecedent effects 
to be perfect ideas of them in the Divine Mind, which have existed there 
from all eternity, which are as^ properly effects, as truly and properly connect* 
ed with their cause, the c^e is not altered. ^ 

Another thing which has been said by some ^rminiqns to take off the 
force of what is urged from Oqd's Prescience, ^^nst the contingence of the 
voHtibns of moral agents, is to this purpose : " That when we talk of Fore- 
knowledge in God, mere is no strict propriety in our so speaking; and that 
although it be true, that there is in Crod the most perfect knowledge of all events: 
from eternity to eternity, yet there is no such thine as before andq/2ef in God,, 
but he seffts all things by one perfect unchangeable view, without any succession.''' 

To this I answer, 

I, It has been already shown, that all certain knowledge proves the Ne- 
cessity of the truth known ; whether it hebefore^ ofter^ or at the same ttme^ 
Though it be true, that there is no succets^on in God's knowledge, and the* ' 
manner of his knowledge is to us inconceivable, yet thus much we know con- 
cerning it, that there is no event, past, present, or to come, that God is ever 
uncertain of: he never is, never was, and never will be without infallible 
knowledge of it : he always sees the ^^ostence of it to be certain and infallible 
And as he always s^es things just as they are in truth ; hence there never is ia 
reality any thing contingent in such a^ sense, as that possibly it may happen 
never to exist If, strictly speaking, there is no Forefaiowledge in Grod, it is^ 
decause those things, which are future to.us, are as present to God, as if they 
already had existence : and that is as much as to say, that future events are- 
always in God's view as evident, clear, ^md necessary, as if they already were* 
If there never is a time wherein the existence of the event is not present with: 
God, then thjBre never is a time wherein it is not as much impossible for it to 
&il of existence, as if its existence were present, and were already come to pass. 

Grod's viewing things so perfectly and unchangeably as that there is no 
succession in his ideas or judgment does not hinder but that there is properly 
now, in the mind of God, a certain and perfect knowledge of moral actions of 
men, whic|i to us are a hundred years hence : yea the objection supposes this, 
and therefore it certainly does not hinder but that, by the foregoing argument^' 
it is now impossible these moral actions should not come to pass. 

We know, that God knows the future voluntary actions of men m such a 
sense beforehand, as that he is able particularly to declare, and foretell them, 
and write them, or cause them to be written down in a book, as He often has 
done; and that therefore the necessary connection which there is betweot' 
Ood*8 knowledge and the event known, does as much prove the event to be* 
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necessary beforehand, as if the Divine Knowledge were in the same sense be- 
fore the event, as the prediction or writing is. If the knowledge be infallible, 
then the expres^n of it in the written prediction is infallible ; that is, there is 
an infallible connection between that written prediction and the event. And if 
80, then it is impossible it should ever be otherwise, than that that prediction 
amt the event should agree : and this is the same tlung as to say, it is impossi- 
ble but that the event should come to pass: and this is the same as to say thai 
its coming to pass lis necessary. — So that it is manifest, that there being no 
proper succes^on in Grod's mind, makes no alteration as to the Necessity of the 
, existence of the events which God knows. Yea, 

2. This is so far from weakening the proof, which has been given oi 
the impossibility of the not coming to pass of future events known, as that it 
establishes that, wherein the stren^h of the forgoing ai^uments consists, 
and shows the clearness of the evidence. , For, ^ 

(1.) The very reason why God's knowledge is without successioii, is 
because it is absolutely perfect^ to the highest possible degree of clearness 
and certain^ : all things^ whether past, present, or to* come, being viewed 
with equal evidence and fulness ; future things being seen with as much 
clearness, as if they were present ; the view is always, in absolute perfection ; 
and absolute constant perfection admits of no alteration, and so no succession; 
the actual existence of the thing known, does not at all increase, or add to 
the clearness or certainty of the thing known : God Calls the things that 
are not as thou^ they Were ; they are aU one to him as if they had ^1 
ready existed. But herein consists the strength of the demonstration before 
riven, of the imposability of the not existing of those things, whose existence 
God knows; that it is as impossible they should fail of existence, as if they 
existed already. This objection, instead of weakening this argument, sets it 
in the clearest and strongest light ; for it supposes it ^to be so indeeil, that 
the existence of future events is in God's view so much as if it already had 
been, that when they come actually to exist, it makes not the least altera- 
ti^ or variation in his view or knowledge of them. 

(2.) The objection is founded on the immutability of God's knowledge : 
for it is the immutability of knowledge which makes his knowledge to be with- 
out succession. But this most directly and plainly demonstrates the thing I in- 
sist on, viz., that it is utterly impossible the known events should fail of exist- 
ence. For if that were possible, then it would be possible for there to be a 
<shange in God's knowledge and view of things. For if the known event should 
£adl of existence, and not come into being as God expected, then God would 
jee it, £md so would change his mind, and see his former mistake ; and thus 
4bere would be change and succession in his knowledge. But as God is immu- 
table, and so it is utterly impossible that his view should be changed ; so it is, for 
tjie same reason, justso impossible thatthe foreknown event should not exist : and 
that is to be impossible in the highest degree : and therefore the contrary is ne- 
'Cessary. Nothing is more impossible than that the immutable God should be 
chained, by the succesa<Mi of time; who comprehends all things, from eternity 
to etenii^) in one, most perfect, and unalterable view ; so that his whole eter- 
nal duration is vit€^ intmninatnliSf totUy simtdy et ferj^ecta possessio. 

On the whole, I need not fear to say^ that there is no geometrical theorem 
•or {MToposi^kHi whatsoever, more capable of strict demonstration, than thatGod'i 
eertaia prescience of the volitions of moral agents is inconsistent with such a con- 
tingenee (rf* these events, as is without all Necessity ; and so is inconsistent with 
<iie .^nMiWBii notion of liberty • 
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Cord. 2 Hence the doctrine of the CedvinistSy concerning the absolute 
decrees of God, does not at all infer any more fatality in things, than will 
demonstrably follow from the doctrine of most Jlrminian divines, who ao* 
knowledge God's omniscience, and universal prescience. Therefore all objec-^ 
tions they make against the doctrine of the CalvinistSy as implying Hobbes' 
doctrine of Necessity, or the stoical doctrine oi fote^ lie no more against the 
doctrme of CalvinistSj than their own doctrine : and therefore it doth not be- 
ccxne those divines, to raise such an outcry against the CahinistSy on this 
account 

Coral. 3. Hence all arguing from Necessity, against the doctrine of the 
inabihty of unregenerate men to perform the conditions of salvation, and the 
commands of God requiring spiritual duties, and against the Calviinstic doc- 
trine of efficacious ^ace ; I say, all arguings of Arminians (such of them 
as own God's omniscience) against these things, on this ground, that these doc- 
trines, though they do not suppose men to be under any constraint or coaction, 
yet suppose them imder Necessity, with respect to their moral actions, and those 
things which are required of them in order to their acceptance with God ; and 
their arguing against the Necessity of men's volitions, taken from the reasona- 
bleness of Gods commands, promises, and threatenings, and the sincerity ot 
his counsels and invitations ; and all objections against any doctrines of the 
Calvinists as bciing inconsistent with human hberty, because they infer Ne- 
oes^ty; I say, all these arguments and objections must fall, to the ground, 
and be justly esteemed vain and. frivolous, as coming from them ; being main- 
tained m an inconsistence with themselves, and in like maimer levelled af^ainst 
dieir own doctrine, as against the doctrine of the Calvinists 
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Whether we suppose the volitions of moral agents to be connected with any thing 
antecedent, or not, yet they roust be necessary in such a sense as to overthrow Ar* 
minian Liberty. v 

Every act of the Will has a cause, or it has not If it has a cause, then, 
according to what has ahready been demonstrated, it is not contmgent, but ne» 
eessary ; the effect b^ng necessarily dependent and consequent on its cause ; 
and that let the cause be what it wilL If the cause is the Will itself, by ante- 
cedent acts choosing and determining ; still the determined and caused act 
must be a necessary efiect The act, that is the determined effect of the fore^ 
goii^ act which is its cause, cannot prevent the efficiency of its cause ; but 
must be wholly subject to its determination and command, as much as the mo- 
tions of the hands and feet The consequent commanded acts of the Will are 
as p^assive and as necessary, with respect to the antecedent determining acts as 
Ifae parts of the body are to the voliticms which detennine and command thenu 
And therefore if all the free acts of the Will are thus, if they are all determin* 
ed effects, determined by the Will itself, that is, determined by antecedent 
choice, then they are all necessary ; they are all subject to, and decisively fixed 
by the foregoing act,:which is theur cause : yea, even the determining act itsSlf ; 
for that must be determmed and fixed by another act, preceding that, if it be a 
free and voluntary act ; and so must be necessary. So that by this all the fiee 
acts of the Will are necessary, and cannot be free unlesp thejr are necessanr • 

You n 1^ 
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because they cannot be free, according to the Jirminian notion of freedom, 
unless thtsy are determined by the Will ; which is to be determined by antece* 
dent choice ; which being their cause, proves them necessary. And yet they 
say. Necessity is utterly inconsistent with Liberty* So that, by their scheme, 
the acts of the Will cannot be free unless they are necessary, and yet cannot 
be free if they be necessary ! 

But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, and it be affirmed that the 
free acts of the Will have no cause, and are connected with nothing whatsoever 
that goes before them and determines them, in order to maintain their proper 
and absolute contingence, and this should be allowed to be possible ; still it 
will not serve their turn. For if the volition come to pass by perfect contin- 
gence, and without any cause at ^U, then it is certain, no act of the W^ill, no 
prior act of the soul was the cause, no determination or choice of the soul, had 
any hand in it The W^ill, or the soul, was indeed the subject of what happen- 
ed to it accidentally, but was not the cause. The Will is not active in causing 
or determining, but purely the passive subject ; at least, according to their no- 
tion of action and passion. In this case, contingence does as much prevent 
tlie determination of the Will, as a proper cause; and as to the Will, it was 
necessaiy, and could be no otherwise. For to suppose that it could have 
been otnerwise, if the Will or soul had j^leased, is to suppose that the 
^ct is dependent on some prior act of choice or pleasure ; contrary to 
what is now supposed : it is to suppose that it might have been otherwise, 
if its cause had made it or ordered it otherwise. But this does not agree to its 
having no. cause or orderer at all. Th^t must be necessary as to the soul, 
which is dependent on no free act of the soul : but that wluch is witl^out a 
cause, is depenc^ent on no free act of the soul : because, by the supposition, it 
is dependent on nothing, and is connected wfth nothiqg. In such a ease, the 
soul IS necessarily subjected to what accident brings to pass, from time to time, 
as much as the earth, that is inactive, is necessarily subjected to what falls 
upon it But this does not consist with the Arminian notion of Liberty, which 
is the Weill's power of determining itself in its own acts, and being y holly ac- 
tive in it, without passiveness, ana without being subject to Necessity. — ^Thus 
Contingence belongs to the Arminian notion of liber^, and yet is inconsistoit 
with it ' - 

I would here observe, that th^ author of the Essay on the Freedom of Will^ 
tn God and the Creature^ page 76, 77, says as follows: " The word Chance 
always means something done without design. Chance and design stand in/ 
direct oppoi^tion to each other : and chance can never be properly applied to 
i^cts of the will, which is the spring of all design, and which designs to choose 
whatsoever it doth choose, whether there be any superior fitness in tlie thing 
which it chooses, or no ; and it designs to determine itself to one thing, where 
two things, perfectly equal, are proposed, merely because it will." But herein 
appears a very great inadvertence in tins author. For, if the WiU be the spring 
of all design^ as he says, then certainly it is not always the effect of design; 
and the acts of the W^ill themselves must sometimes come to pass, when tibey 
do not spring from design ; and consequently come to pass by chance, dLCCOvA* 
ing to his own definition of cliance. And if the Will designs to choose whtUsoever 
it does choose, and designs to determine itself as he says, then it designs to de- 
termine all its designs. Which carries us back from one design to a foregoin? 
deingn determining that, and to another determining that; and so on in infn^ 
tum. The very first design must be the effect of foregoing design, or else it 
must be "bf chance, in his notion of it 
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Here another alternative may be proposed, relating to the connection of the 
acts of the Will with something foregoing that is their cause, not much unlike 
to the other ; which is this ; either human liberty is such, that it may well 
stand with volitions being necessarily connected with the views of the under- 
standing, and so is consistent with Necessity ; or it is inconsistent with> and 
contrary to, such a connection and Necessity, The former is directly Subversive 
of, the jJrmiwian notion of liberty, consisting in freedom from all Necessity* 
And if the latter be chosen, and it be said that liberty is inconsistent with any, 
such necessary connection of volition with foregoing views of the understanding, 
it consisting m freedom from any such Necessity of the Will as that would im- 
ply ; then the liberty of the soul consists (in part at least) in freedom from re- 
straint, limitation and government, in its actings, by the understanding, and in 
liberty and liableness to act contrary to the undei;|9ta]iding's views and dictates ; 
and consequently the more the soul has of this disengs^edness, in its acting, the 
more liberty. Now let it be considered what this brings the noble principle of 
human liberty to, particularly when it is possessed and enjoyed in its perfection, 
viz., a full ^d perfect freedom and liableness to act altogether at random, with- 
out the least connection with, or restraint or government by, any dictate of rea- 
son, or any thing whatsoever apprehended, considered or viewed by the under- 
standing ; as being inconsistent with the full and perfect sovereignty of the 
Will over its own determinations. The notion mankind have conceived of 
liberty, is some dignity or privilege, something worth claiming. But what 
dignity or privilege is there, in being given up to such a wild contingence as 
this, to be perfectly and constantly Sable to act unintelligently and unreasona- 
bly, and as much without the guidance of understanding, as if we had none^ or 
were ais destitute of perception, as the smoke that is driven by the wind ! 



PART III. 

WHEBEIN IS INQUIRED, WHETHER ANT SUCH LUERTY OP WILL AS ARMINIANS HOLD, BB 
NECESSARY TO MORAL AQENCV, VIRTUE AND VICE, PRAISE AND DISPRAISE, ETC. 



SECTION I. 
God's Moral Excellency necessary, 3ret virtuous and praiseworthy. 

Ha^tino considered the first thing that was proposed to be inquired into, 
relating to that freedom of Will which .^rmtwian^ maintain ; namely. Whether 
any such thing does, ever did, or ever can exist. Or be conceived of; I come 
now to the secmid thmg proposed to be the subject of inquiry, viz.. Whether any 
such kind of liberty be requisite to moral agency, virtue and \ice, praise and 
blame, reward and punishment, &c. 

I shall begin with some consideration of the virtue and agency of the 
Supreme moral agent, and fountain of all agency and virtue. 

Dr. Whitby, in his discourses on the Five Points, p. 14, says, " If all humap 
actions are necessary, virtue and vice must be empty names ; we being capable 
of nothing that is blameworthy, or des^rveth praise ; for who can blame a person 
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for doing only what he could not help, or judge that he desenreih praise oal^ 
for what be could not avoid ?" To the like purpose he speaks in places innu- 
m^able ; especially in his discourse on the Freedom of the Will ; constantly 
maintaining, that a freedom not only from coactiorif but necessity ^ is absolutely 
requisite, in order to actions being either worthy of blame, or deserving of praise. 
And to this agrees, as is well known, t£e current doctrine of Arminian writers, 
who, in general, hold, that there is no virtue or vice, reward or punishment 
nothing to be commended or blamed, without this freedom. And yet Dr 
Whitby, p. 300, allows, that Grod is without this freedom ; and Arminians^ so 
far as I have had opportunity to observe, generally acknowledge that God is 
necessarily holy, and his Will necessarily determined to that which is good. 

So that putting these things togetiber, the infinitely holy God, who used 
always to be esteemed by God's people not only virtuous, but a Being in whom 
is all possible virtue, and every virtue in the most absolute purity and perfection, 
and in infinitely greater brightness and amiableness than m any creature; the 
most perfect pattam of virtue, and the fountain from whom all others' virtue is 
as beams from>the sun; and who has been supposed to be, on the account of 
his virtue and holiness, infinitely more worthy to be esteemed, loved, honored, 
admired, commended, extolled and i>raised, than any creature : and He, who is 
&US everywhere represented in Scripture; I say, this Being, according to this 
notion of Dr. Whitby, and other ArminianSf has no virtue at all : virtue, when 
ascribed to him, is but an empty name ; and be is deserving of no commenda- 
tion or praise : because he is under necessity. He cannot avoid being holy 
Kid good as he is ; therefore no thanks to mm for it It seems, the houness, 
justice, faithfulness, &c, of the Most High, must not be accounted to be of the 
nature of that which is virtuous and praiseworthy. They will not deny, that 
these things in God are good ; but then we must understand them, that they arie 
no more virtuous, or of the nature of any thing commendable, than the good 
that is in any other b^in^ that is not a moral agent ; as the brightness of the 
sun, and the fertility of me earth, are good, but not virtmous, because these 
properties are necessary to these bodies, and not the fruit of self-determining 
power. 

There needs no other confutation of this notion of God's not being virtuous 
or praiseworthy, to Christians acquainted with the Bible, but only stating and 
particidarly representing it. To bring texts of Scripture, wherein God is 
represented as m every respect, in the highest manner virtuous, and supremely 
praiseworthy, would be endless, and is altogether needless to such as have been 
Drought up m the li^ht of the gospeL 

It were to be wished, that Dr. Whitby, and other divines of the same sort, 
had explained themselves, when they have asserted, that ^Ao^ which is necessaiy, 
is not deserving cf 'praise ; at tlie same time that they have owned God's per- 
fection to be necessary, and so in effect representing God as not deserving praise. 
Certainly, if their words have any meaning at all, by praisey they must mean 
the exercise or testimony of some sort of esteem, respect and honorable regard. 
And will they then say, that men are worthy of that esteem, respect and honor 
for their virtue, small and imperfect as it is, which yet God is not worthy of, for 
lis infinite righteousness, holiness and goodness ? If so, it must be, because of 
some sort of peculiar excellency in the virtuous man, which is his prerogative, 
wherein he really has the preference ; some dignity, that is entirely distinguLshed 
from any excellency, amiableness, or honorableness in God : not in imperfection 
and dependence, but in pre-eminence : which therefore he does not receive firom 
God, mr is God the fountain or pattern of it ; nor can Grod^ in that respect, stand 
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in competition with him, as the object of honor and regard ; but man may claim 
a peculiar esteem, commendation and glory, that God can have no pretension 
CO. Yea, God has no right, by virtue of his necessary hoUness, to intermeddle 
with that grateful respect and praise due to the virtuous man, who chooses 
virtue, in the exercise of a freedom ad utrumque ; any more than a precious 
stone, which cannot avoid being hard and beautiiuL 

And if it be so, let it be explained what that peculiar respect is, that is due 
to the virtuous man, which differs in nature and kind, in some way of pre-emi- 
nence from all that is due to God. What is the name or description of that 
¥sculiar affection 1 Is it esteem, love, admiration, honor, praise or gratitude ? 
he Scripture everywhere represents God as the highest object of all these : 
there we read of the" souTs magnifying the Lord^ of loving Him with all the 
hearty with all the sottl, with all the mdndy'and with all the strength ; admiring 
Him, and his righteous actSy or greatly regarding them, as marvellous and won- 
derful; honoring^ glorifying^ exalting^ extolling yblessingy thanking and praising 
Him ; giving unto Him aU the glory of the good which is done or receive^ 
rather than unto men; that no flesh should glory in his presence; but that He 
should be regarded as the Bein^ to whom all glory is due. What then Ls that 
respect 1 What passion, affection or exercise is it, that Arminians call praise^ 
diverse from all these things, which men are worthy of for their virtue, and which 
God is not worthy of, in any degree ? 

If that necessity which attends God's moral perfections and actions, be as 
inconsistent with a being worthy of praise as a necessity of coaction ; as is plainly 
implied in, or inferred from Dr. Whitbv's discourse ; then why should we thank 
God for his goodness, any more than ii he were forced' to be good, or any more 
than we should thank one of our fellow creatures who did us good, not freely, 
and of good will,^or from any kindness of heart, but from mere compulsion^ or 
extrinsical necessity 1 Jlrminians suppose, that God is necessarily a good and 
gracious Being : for this they make the ground of some of their main arguments 
against many doctrines maintained by Calvinists; they say, these are certainly 
false, and it is impossible they should be true, because they are not consist- 
ent with the goodness of God. This supposes, that it is impossible but that God 
should be good : for if it be possible that he should be otherwise, then that 
impossibility of the truth of these doctrines ceases, according to their own 
argument. 

That virtue in Gpd is not, in the most proper sense, rewardabley is not for 
want of merit in his moral perfections and actions, sufficient to deserve rewards 
from his creatures ; but because he is infinitely above all capacity of receiving 
any reward or benefit from the creature : He is already infinitely and unchangea- 
bly happy, and we cannot be profitable unto him. But still he is worthy of our 
supreme benevolence for his virtiie ; and would be worthy of our beneficence, 
which is the fruit and expression of benevolence, if our goodness could extend 
to him. If God deserves to be thanked and praised for his goodness, he would^ 
for the same reason, deserve that we should also requite his kindness, if that 
were possible. What shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits ? is the 
natural language of thankfulness ; and so far as in us lies, it is our duty to 
recompense God's goodness, and render again according to benefits received. 
AAd that we might have opportunity for so natural an expression of our gratitude 
to God, as beneficence, notwithstanding his being infinitely above our reach : 
He has appointed others to be his receivers, and to stand in his stead, as the 
objects of our beneficence ; such are especially our indigent brethren 
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SECTION II. 

The Acta -of the Will of the human Soul of Jesus Christ necessarily holy, yet triilf 

virtuous, praiseworthy, rewardable, ^c. 

t 

I HAVE already considered how Dr. Whitby insists upon it, that a freedom, 
not only from coaction, but necessity, is requisite either to virtue or vice ^praise 
or dispraise^ revmrd or jmnishment. He also insists on the Same freedom ai 
absolutely requisite to a person's being the subject of a hw^ of precepts or 
prohibitions ; in the book before mentioned, (p. 301, 314, 328, 839, 340, 341, 
342, 347, 361, 373,410.) And of promises and threatenings, (p. 298, 301, 
305, 311, 339, 340, 363.) And as requisite to a state oftrid, (p. 297, &c.) 

Now therefore, with an eye to these things, I would inquire into the moral 
conduct and practice of our Lord Jesus Christy which he exhibited in his human 
nature here, m his state of humiliation. AnA Jlrsty I would show, that his holy 
behavior was necessary ; or that it was impossible it should be otherwise, than 
that h0 should behave hinoself holily, and that he should be perfectly holy in each 
individual act of his life. And secondly, that his holy behavior was properly 
of the nature of virtue and was loorthy of praise ; and that he was the .suoject 
of lawy precepts or commandsy promises and rewards ; and that he was in a state 
of trial. 

I. It was impossible, that the acts of the Will of the human soul of Christ 
sihould, in any instance, degree or circumstance, be otherwise than holy, and 
agreeable to God's nature and will. The following things make this evident. 

1. God had promised so effectually to preserve and uphold Him by his Spirit, 
under all his temptations, ^that he could not fail of reaching the end for wBichhe 
came into the world ; which he would have failed of, had be fallen into sin. 
W^e have such a promise, Isa. xlii. 1, 2, 3, 4, " Behold my Servant, whom I 
uphold ; mine Elect, in whom my soul delighteth : I have put my Spirit upon 
him : Hie shall brine forth judgment to the Gentiles : He shall not cry, nor lift 
up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till He have set judgment in 
the earth ; and the isles shall wait for his law." This promise of Christ's hav- 
ing God's Spirit put upon Him, and his not crying and lifting up his voice, &c., 
relates to the time of Christ's apipearance on earth ; as is manifest from the nature 
of the promise, and also the application of it in the New Testament, Matthew 
xii. 18. And the words imply a promise of bis being so upheld by God's Spirit, 
that he should be preserved from sin ; particularly from pride and vainglory, and 
from being overcome by any of the temptations he should be under to affect the 
glory of this world, the pomp of an earthly prince, or the applause and praise of 
men : and that he should be so upheld, diat he should by no means fail of ob- 
taining the end of his coming into the world, of bringing forth judgment unto 
victory, and establishing his kingdom of grace in the earth. And in the follow- 
ing verses, this promise is confirmed, with the greatest imaginable solemnity. 
** Thus saith the Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretcned them out : He 
that spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it : He that giveth 
breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein : I the Lord 
ha^e called Thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand ; and will keep thee 
md give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of tixt Gentiles, to oDes 
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the blitid eyes, to bring out the prisoners, frcnn the prisdti, and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison house. I am Jehovah, that is my name,'^ &c. 

Very parallel with these promises is that, Isa. xlix. 7, 8, 9, which also has an 
apparent respect to the time of Chrrjt's humiliation on earth. ** Thus saith the 
Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, 
to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers ; kbgs shall see and 
arise, prince^ also shall worship ; because of the Lord that is faithful, ahd the 
Holy O^e of Israiel, and he shall choose Thee. Thus saith the Lord, in an ac* 
ceptable time have 1 heard Thee; in a day of salvation have I helped Thee j 
and I will preserve Thee, and give Thee for a covenant of the poopl^, to establish 
the earth,*' &c. 

And in Isa. 1. 6 — 9, we have the Messiah expressing his assurance, that Got 
would help Him, by so opening bis ear, or inclining liis heart to God's, com- 
mandments that Hie shduld not be rebellious, but should persevere, and not 
apostatize, or turn his back ; that through God's help. He should b^ immovable, 
in a way of obedience, u^der the great trials of reproach and suffering he should 
meet with i setting his fs^ce tike a flint : so that he knew, he should not be 
ashamed, or iirustrated in his design, and finally should be approved ^nd justifiedi 
as having done his work faithfully. " The Lord hath opened mine ear ; so that 
I was not rebellious, neither turned aWay my back : I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting: For the Lord God will help me ; therefore shall I not 
be confounded ; th^efore have 1 set my face as a flint, and I know that I shall 
not be asjaaiiled. He is near that justifieth me : who will contend with me 1 
Let us stand together. Who is mine adversary ? Let him come near to me. 
Behold the Lord God will help me ; who is he that shall condemn me 1 Lo, 
they shall all wax old as a garment, the moth shall eat them up." 

2. The same thing is evident from all the promises which God made to the 
Mesjsiah, of his future glory, kingdom and success, in his office and character of 
a Mediator : which glory could not have been obtained, if his holiness had failed, 
and he had been guilty of sin. God's absolute promise of any thing, makes the 
things promised necessary, and their failing to take place absolutely impossible : 
and, in like manner, it makes those things necessary, on which the things pro- 
mised depend, and withoiit which they cannot take effect. Therefore it appears, 
that it Was utterly impossible that Christ's holiness should fail, from such absolute 
promises as those, Psal. ex. 4, " The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a Priest forever, after the order of Melchizedeck.'* And from evenT 
o*hor promise in that psalm, eoritained in each verse of it. And Psal. ii. 7, 8, 
*^ I will declare the decrefe : the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee : ask of me, and I will give Thee the Heathen for thine 
inheritance, &c." PsaL xlv. 3, 4, &c. Gird thy sword on thy thigh, O most 
Mighty, with thy Glory and thy Majesty ; and in thy Majesty ride prosperously.'^ 
And so every thing that is said from thence to the end of the psalm. And those 
promises, Isa. lii. 13, 14, 15, and liii. 10, 11, 12. And all those promises which 
God makes to the Messiah, of success, dominion and glory in the character of 
Redeemer, in Isa. chap. xlix. 

3. It was often promised to the Church of God of old, for their comfort, that 
God would give themi a righteous, sitaless Saviour. Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, " Beholtl, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise up unto David a righteous Branch ; 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and ju3tice in 
the «arth. I^ his days shall Judah be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely. And 
tfai^ is the name whereby He shall be called, the Lord our Righteousness." So, 
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Jcr, xxxiiL 15, ^ I will cause the Branch of Righteousness to giow up untc 
David ; and he shall execute judgment and righteousness in the land." Isa. ix. 
6, ly ^' For unto us a child is bom ; upon the throne of David and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and justice, from hence- 
forw, even forever : the zeal of the Lord ot Hosts will do this." Chap. xi» at 
the Wginning, ^' There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots ; and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him — the spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord : — with righteousnen 
shall He judged the poor, and reprove with equity : — ^Righteousness shall be the 
girdle of hisToins, and faithfulness the ^dle of his reins." Chap. lii. 13, '< My 
servant shall deal prudently." Chap. hii. 9, " Because He had done.no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth." If it be impossible that these promisefi 
should fail, and it be easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than, for one 
jot or tittle of these promises of God to pass away, then it was unpossible thai 
Christ should commit any sin. Christ himself signified, that it was impossible 
but that the things which were spoken concerning Him, should be fulfilled, 
Luke xxiv. 44, " That all things must be fulfilled, which were written in the 
law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in theTsalms concerning Me." <^ Matth. 
xxvi. 54, " But how then shall the Scriptures be fiilfiUed, that thus it must be ?" 
Mark. xiv. 49, ^^ But the Scriptures must be fulfilled." And ^ the apostle. 
Acts i. 16, " This Scripture must heeds have been fulfilled." 

4. All the promises, which were made to the Church of old, of the Messiah a& a 
future Saviour, from that made to our first parents in paradise, to that which was 
delivered by the prophet Malachi, i^ow it to be impossible that Christ should 
not have persevered m perfect holmess. The ancient predictions given to God's 
chiirch of the Messiah as a Saviour, were of the nature of promises ; as is evir* 
dent by the predictions themselves, and the manner of delivering them. But 
they are expressly, and very often called 'promises in the New Testament i ds in 
Luke i. 54, 55, 72, 73, Acts xiii. 32, 33, x Rom. i. 1, 2, 3, and chap. xv. 8, 
Heb. vi. 13, &c. These promises were often made with great solemnity, and 
confirmed with an oath ; as in Gen. xxii. 16, 17, 18, " By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, that in blessing, I will bless thee, and in multiplying, I will mul-* 
t^y thy seed, as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore, 
— ^And m thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed." Compare Luke 
L 72, 73, and Gal. iiL 8, 15, 16. The apostle in Heb. vi. 17, 18, speaking of 
this promise to Abraham, says, " Wherein God, willing more alimdantly to show 
to the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; 
that by two iMMUTAfiLG things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might 
' have strong consolation." — In which words, the necessity of the accomplishment, 
or (which is the same thing) the impossibility of the contrary, is fully declared. 
So God confirmed the promise of the great salvation of the Messiah, made to 
David, by an oath ; Psal. Ixxxix. 3, 4, '^ I have made a covenant with my 
chosen, I have sworn unto David my servant ; thy seed will I establish forever, 
and build up thy throne to all generations." There is notliing that is so abun- 
dantly set forth in Scripture, as sure and irrefragable, as this promise and oath to 
David. See Psalm Ixxxix. 34, 35, 36, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, Isa. Iv. 3, Acts ii. 29, 
30, and xiii. 34. The Scripture expressly speaks of it as utterly impossible that 
this promise and oath to David, concerning-the everlasting dominion of theMes-» 
siah of his seed, should fail. Jer. xxxiii. 15, &c., ^' In those days, and at that 
time, I will cause the Branch of Righteousness to grow up unto David. — For 
thus; saith the L/>rd, David shall never want a Man to sit upon the throne of the 
House of Israel." Ver. 20, 31» ^^ If you can break my covenant of the day, 
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tad my covenant of the nigh^ and that there should not be day and night in thdr 
season ; then may also my covenant be broken with David my servant, that he 
should not have a son to reign upon his throne." So in verse 25, 26. — Thus 
abundant is the Scripture in representing how impossible it was, that tiie promiseB 
made of old concerning the great salvation and kingdom of the Messiah i^ould 
fail ; which implies, that it was impossible that this Mesdah, the second Adam, 
the promised seed of Abraham, and of David, dould fall from his integri^, as the 
Gtst Adam did. 

5. All the promises that were made to the church of God under the Old 
Testament, of the great enlargement of the church, and advancem^it of her 
gloiy, in the days of the gospd, after the coming of the Messiah ; the increa^ 
of her light, liberty, holiness, joy, triumph over her enemies, &c, oi which so 
great a part of the Old Testament consists ; which are repeated so often, are so 
vaiiously exhibited, so freiquently introduced with great pomp and solemnity, and 
are so abundantly sealed with typical and symbolical representations * I say, all 
these promises imply, thalt the Messiah shoiUd perfect thie work of redemption ; 
and tUs implies, that he should persevere in the work, which the Father had 
appointed him, b«ng in all things conformed to his WilL These promises were 
dften confirmed by an oath. (See Isa. liv. 9, with the context; chap. Ixii. 8.) 
And it is re{M*esented as utterly impossible that these promises should fail. (Isa. 
xlix. 15, with the context ; chap. liv. 10, with the context ; chap. IL 4r--8 ; 
chap. xL 8, with the context) And therefore it was impassible that the Mes- 
siah should fail, or commit sin. 

6. It was impossible that the Messiah should fail of persevering in integrity 
and holiness, as the first Adam did, because this would have been inconsistent 
with the promises, which God made to the blessed Virgin^ his mother, and to her 
Uiisband ; implying, that He should save his people from their sins, that God 
would give him the throne of his Father Damd, that He should reign over the- 
house ^ Jacob forever ; and that of his kingdom there shordd be no end. These' 
promises were sure, and it was impossible tibey should fail. — And therefore the 
Virgin Mary, in trusting fully to them, acted reasonably, having an immovable 
foundation of her faith ; as Elizabeth observes, Luke i. 45, ^' And blessed is" 
she that believeth ; for there shall be a performance of those things, which were 
told her from the Lord." 

7. That it should have been possible that Christ should sdn, and so fail in the 
work of our redemption^ does not consist with the eternal purpose and decree of 
God, revealed in the Scriptures, that He would provide salvation for fallen man 
in and by Jesus Christ, and that salvation should be odered to sinners through 
the preaching of the gospel. Such an absolute decree as this, ArmiAians do not 
deny. — ^Thus much at least (out of all controversy) is implied in such Scripture 
as 1 Cor. ii. 7, Eph. i. 4, 5, and chap. iii. 9, 10, 11, 1 Pet i. .19, 20. Such 
an absolute decree as this, Jirminians allow to be signified in these texts. And 
the Arminians* election of nations and societies, and general election of the 
Christian Church, and conditional election of particular persons, imply this. 
God could not decree before the foundation of the world, to save all that should 
believe in, and obey Christ, unless he had absolutely decreed, that salvation 
should be provided, and effectually wrought out by Christ. And since (as the 
Arminians themselves strenuously maintain) a decree of God infers necessity ;' 
hence it became necessary, that Christ should persevere, and actually work out' 
salvation for us, and that he should not fail by the commission of sin. 

8. That it should have been possible for Christ's holiness to fail, is not eon*' 
tistent with what God promised to his Son, before all age& For, that salvatioa 
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should be offered to men through Christ, and bestowed on all his faitnfiil 
followers, is what is at.ka^ implied in that certain and infallible promise spo- 
ken of by the apostle, Tit L2, "In hope of eternal life; which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began," This doe^ not seem to be 
contr<averted by Jlrminiam^* 

9. That it should be possible for Christ to fail of doing his Father's Will, 
is inconsistent with the promise made to the Father by the Son, by the Logos 
thjit was with the Father from the beginning, before he took the human nature : 
as may be seen iq Psal. xl. 6, 7, 8 (compared with the Apostle's interpretation, 
H^b. X. 5 — 9), " Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; mine ears hast 
thou opened [or bofed | ; burnt-offeiring and sm-offering thou hast not required. 
Then said I, Ijd, I come ; in the volume of the book it is written of me, I 
delight tado thy Will, my God, and thy law is within my heart." Where 
is a manifest alku^on to the covenant, w^ich thp. willing servant, who loved 
his master's service, made with his master, to be his servant foreVer, on the day 
wherein he had his ear bored ; vi^ch covenant was probably inserted in the 
public records, called the V^ufne of the Book^ by the judges, who were called 
to \ 'Uce cognizance of the trfinsaction ; Exod. xxL If the Lc^oSy who was with 
the Father, before the world, and who made the world, thus engaged in cov- 
enant tp do. the Win of the Father in the buman nature, and the promise was 
'as it were recorded, that it might be made sura, doubtless it was impossible that 
it should fail ; and so it was impossible that Christ should fail of doiiig the Will 
of the Father in the human nature. ^ 

10. If it was possible ifor Chrfet to have failed of doing the Will of his 
Father, and so to have failed of effectually working out redemption for sinners, 
then the salvation of all the saints, who were sav^ from the beginning of the 
world, to the death of Christ, was not built on a firm foundation. The Messiah, 
and the redemption which he was to work out by his obedience unto death, 
was the foundation of the salvation of all the posterity of fallen man, that ever 
were saved. Therefore, if when the Old Testament saints had the pardon of 
their sins, and the favor of God promised them, and salvation bestowed upon 
tliem, still it was* possible thai the Messiah, when he came, might commit sin, 
then all this was on a foundation that was not firm and stable, but liable to 
fail ; isomething which it was possible might never be. God did as it were 
trust to what his Son had engaged and promised to do in future time ; and de- 
pended so much upon it, that He proceeded actually to save men oh the account 
of it, as thou^ it had been already done. But this trust and dependence of 
God, on the supposition of Christ's being liable to fail of doing his Will, was 
leaning on a staff that was weak;, and migh^ possibly break.— ^The saints of old 
trusted in the promises of a fiiture redemption to be wrought out and completed 
by the Messisdi, and built their comfort upon it : Abraham saw Christ's day 
Vid rejoiced ; and he and the other Patriarchs died in the faith of the promise 
of it; — (Heb, xL 13.) But on this supposition, their faith and their comfort, 
and their salvatbn, was built on a movable, fallible foundation ; Christ was 
not to them a tried efone, a sure foundation : as in Isa. xxviii. 16. David en- 
tirely rested on the covenant of God witt him, concerning the future glorious 
4ominipn an^ salvation of the Messiah, of his seed ; and says it was all his sal^ 
vation. and aU his desire: and* comforts himself that this covenant was an 
^ everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and sure," 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. But 
if Clirist's virtue might fail, he was mistaken: His great comfort was not built 
w sure as he thought it was, being founded entirety on the determinations of 

♦ »«ti Dr. Vhiitby on Ihe Five Points, p. 48, 49, 5a 
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die Free Will of Christ's human Soul ; which was subject 1o no necessity, uid 
might be determined either one way or the other. Also the dependence of 
those, who looked for redemption in Jerusalem, and waited for the consolation 
of Israel, (Luke iL 25 and 38,) and the confidence of the disciples of Xesus, who 
forsook all and followed Him, that they might, ^njoy the benefits of his Aiture 
kingdom, were built on a sandy foundation. ( 

11. The man. Christ Jesus, before he had finii^ed his course of obedience, 
and while in the midst of temptation and trials, was abundant in positively pre* 
dieting his own future glory in his kinedom^ and the ^lai^ement of his church, 
the saTvation of the Gentiles through him, &c, and in promises of blessings he 
would bestow' on his true disciples in his future kingdom ; on which promises 
he required the full dependence of his disciples, (John xiv»,) But the disciples 
would have had no ground for such depend^ice, if Christ had been liable to 
fail in his work : and Christ Himself would have been guilty of presumption, 
in so abounding in peremptory promises of great things, which depended on a 
mere contingence, viz., the determinations of his Free Will, consisting in 
a freedom ad utrumquej to either sin or holiness, standing in indifference, 
and incident, In thousands of future instances, to go either one way or the 
other. * 

Thus it is evident, that it was impossible that the. Acts of the Will of the 
human soul of Christ should be odierwise than holy, and conformed to the Will 
of the Father ; or, in other words, they were necessarily so conformed. 

I have been the longer in the proof of this matter^ it bein^ |i thing denied 
l^ some of the greatest Arminians^ by Episcopins in particular ; and because 
I look upon it afi a point clearly and absolutely determining the controversy 
between Calvinists and ArminianSy concerning the necessity of such a freedom 
of Will as is insisted on by the latter, in order to moral agency, virtue, com- 
mand or prohibition, promise or threatening, reward or punishment, praise or 
dispraise, merit or demerit I now therefore proceed, 

IL To consider whether Christ, in his holy behavior on earth, was not 
thus a moral agents subject to commands^ promises^ &c. 

Dr. Whitby very often speaks of what he calls a freedom ad utrvmUbet^ 
without necessity, as requisite to law and cam/mainds ; and speaks of necessity 
as entirely'inconi^tent with mjunctions and prohibitions. But yet we read of 
Christ's being the subject of the commands of his Father, John x. 18, and xv. 
10. And Christ tells us, that eveiy thing he said, or didj was in compliance 
with commandments he had received of the Father ; John xiL 49, 50, and xiv. 
31. And we often read of Christ's obedience to his Father's commands, Rom. 
V. 19, Phil. ii. 8, Heb. v. 8. 

The forementioned writer xes^reaetA^ promises off ered as motives to persons 
to do their duty, or a being moved and induced by promises^ as utterly incon- 
sistent with a state wherein persons have not a liberty ad vtrunUibet^ but are 
necessarily determined to one. (See particularly, p. 297, 311. ]i But the 
thing which this writer asserts, is demonstrably false, if the Christian religion 
be hiia If there be any truth in Christianity or the holy (Scriptures, the man 
Chrst Jesus had his Will infallibly, unalterably and unfrustrably determined to 
eood, and that alone ; but yet he had promises of glorious rewards made to 
Him, on condition of his persevering in, and peifecting the work which God 
had appointed Him ; Isa. liii. 10, 11, 12, Psal. iL and ex., Isa. xlix. 7, 8, 9. 
In Luke xxii. 28, 29, Christ says to his disciples, ^^ Ye are they which have 
continued with me in my temptations ; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, bb 
my Father hath appointed unto me." The word most properly signifies to 
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appoint bj covenant or promise. The plain meanihg of Christ's words is this . 
** As you have partook of my temptations and trials, and have been steadfast, and 
have overcome, I promise to make you partakers of my reward, and to give 
you a kingdom ; as the Father has promised me a kingdom for' continuing 
steadfast, and overcoming in those trials." And the words are well explained 
by those in Rev. iii. 21, "To him that overcopieth, will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne ; even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne." And Christ had not only promises of glorious success and rewards 
made to his obedience and sufferings, bit the Scriptures plainly represent him 
as usine these promises for motives and inducements to obey and suffer ; and^ 
particularly that promise of a kingd(»n which the Father had appointed Him, 
or sitting with the Father in his throne; as in Heb. xii. 1, 2, "Let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so ea^ly beset us, and let us run 
vrith patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
finisher of our faith; who, for the joy that was set before Him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God." , 

And how strange would it be to hear any Christian assert, that the holy 
and excellent temper and behavior of Jesus Christ, and that obedience which he 
performed under such great trials, was not virtuous or praisevxnihy ; because 
his Will was not free ad utrumquej to either holiness or sm, but was imalterably 
determined to one ; that upon this account there is no virtue at all, in all Christ's 
humility, meekness, patience, charity, forgiveness of enemies, contempt of the 
world, neavenly-mindedness, submission to the will of God, perfect obedience to 
his commands, (though he was obedient unto death, even the death of the cross,) 
his great compassion to the afBicted, his unparalleled love to mankind, his 
faithfulness to God and man, under such great trials ; his praying for his ene- 
mies, even when nailing him to the cross ; that virtue^ when applied to these 
things, is but an empty name / that there was no merit in any of these things ; 
that is, that Christ was worthy of nothing at all on account of them, worthy of 
no reward, no praise, no honor, or respect from God or man ; because his Will 
Was not indifferent, and free, either to these things, or the contrary ; but under 
such a strong inclmation or bias to the things that were excellent, as made it 
impossible that he should choose the contrary ; that upon this account (tb use 
Dr. Whitby's language) it would h^ sensibly unreasonMe that the human nature 
should be rewardeid for any of these things. 

According to this doctrine, that creature who is evidently set forth in Scrip- 
ture as the^rrf 6om of every creaturey as having in all things the pre-^minencey 
and as the highest of all creatures in virtue, honor, and worthiness of esteem, 
praise and glory, on the account of his virtue, is less worthy of reward or praise, 
than the very least of saints ; yea, ho more worthy than a clock or mere 
machine, that is purely passive, and moved by natural necessity. 

If we judge by Scriptural representations of things, we have reason to 
suppose, that Christ took upon him our nature, and dwelt with us in this world, 
in a suffering state, not only to satisfy for our sms, but that He, being in our 
nature and circumstances, and under our trials, might be our most fit and proper 
exainple, leader and captain, in the exercise of glorious and victorious virtue, 
and might be a visible instance of the glorious end and reward of it ; that W€ 
might see in Him the beauty, amiableness, and true honor and glory, and ex- 
ceeding benefit, of that virtue, which it is proper for us human beings to prac- 
tise ; and might thereby learn, and be anunated, to seek the like glory and 
honor, and to obtain the like glorious reward. See Heb. iL 9^—14, with v 8, 
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9, and xii 1, 2, 3, John xv. 10, Romi viiL 17, 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12, 1 Pet 

iL 19, 20, and iv. 13. But if tbere was nothing of any virtue or merit, or 
worthiness of any reward, glory, praise or commendation at all, in all that he 
did, because it was all necessary, and he could not help it ; then how is here 
any thing so proper to animate and excite us, free creatures, by patient contin- 
uance in well doing, to seek for honor, glory, and inmiortahty 1 

God speaks of Himself as peculiarly well pleased with the righteousness of 
this servant of his. Isa. xlii. 2.1, " The Lord is wdl pleased for his righteous- 
ness' sake." The sacrifices of old are spoken of as a sweet savor to' God, but 
the ob<^dience of Christ as far more acceptable than they. Psal. xL 6, 7, 
** Sacriiice and offermg Thou didst jiot desire : mine ear hast Thou opened" 
[as thy servant performing willing obedience] ; " burnt-offering and sin-offering 
hast thou not required. Then said I, Lo, I come" [as a servant that cheerfiiUy 
answers the calls pf his masiter] : " I delight to do thy will, O my God, yea, thy 
law is within mine heart." Matth. xvii. 5, " This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased." And Christ tells us expressly, that the Father loves him 
for that wonderful ii£stance pf his obedience, his voluntary yielding himself to 
death, in compliance with the Father's command. John x. 17, 18, " There** 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life : no man taketh it 
from me ; but I lay it down of myself. — ^This co]p:imandment received I of my 
Father." . 

Antl if there was no merit in Christ's obedience unto death, if it was not 
worthy of praise, and of the most glorious rewards, the heavenly hosts 'were 
exceedingly mistaken, by tlie account that is given of them, in Rev. v. 8 — 12 : 
" The four beasts and the four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
baying every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odors. And they 
sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof; for thou wast slain.— And Ibeheld, ahd I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders, and the number 
of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, 
saying with a loud voice, " Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing." 

Christ speaks of the eternal life which he was to receive, as the reward of his 
obedience to the Father's conunandments. John rii. 49, 50, " I have not 
spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me. He gave me a commandment 
what I sholild say, and what Ishould speak ; and I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting : whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the Father said unto me, 
so I speak," God promises to divide him a portion with the great, &c. for his 
being his righteous servant, for his glorious virtue under such great trials and 
sufferings. Isa. liii. 11, 12, "He shall see the travail of his soul and be sat- 
isfied : by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out his soul 
unto death." The Scriptures represent God as rewarding mm far above all his 
other servants. Phil. ii. 7, 8, 9, " He took on him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men : and being found in fashion as a man^ he 
bumbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name above eveiy 
name." Psal xlv. 7, " Thou lovest righteousness, ana L&*jest wickedness ; 
ttierefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee /with the oil of gladness above thj 
Mows. 

There is no room to pretend, that the glorious benefits bestowed in conte- 
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queiice of Christ's obedience, Bte not properly of the nature of a reward 
What is a reward, in the most proper sense, but a benefit bestowed in cons&« 
quence of something morally excellent in quality or behavior, in testimony of 
weD pleasedness in that moral excellency, and respect and favor on that 
account 1 If we consider the nature of a reward most ♦strictly, and make the 
utmost of it, and add to the things contained in this descriptioii, proper merit 
or worthiness, and the bestowment of the benefit in COTisequence of a promise ; 
still it will be found, there is nothing belonging to it, but that the Scripture is 
most express as to its belonging to the glory bestowed oii Christ, after his 
sufferings ; as appears from what has been already observed : there wds a glo- 
rious benefit bestowed in consequence of something morally excelleiit, beiiig 
called Righteousness and Obedience; there was great favpr, love and wefl 
pleasedness, for this rightepusness and obedience, in the bestower ; there was 
proper merit, or wcwrthiness of the benefit, in the obedience ; it wafe bestowed in 
fulfilment of promises made to that obedience ; and Was bestowed therefore, or 
because he had performed that obediei^ce. 

I may add to all these things, that Jesus Christ, while here in the flesh, was 
manifestly in a state of trial. The last Adam, as Christ is called, Rom. v. 14, 
1 Cor. XV. 45, taking on Him the human nature, and so the form of fet- servant, 
and being under the law, to stand and act for us, was put into a state of tiial, 
as the first Adam was. — Dr. Whitbv mentions these three things ias evidences 
of persons being m a state of trial (oh the Five Points, p. 298, 299), namely, 
theur afflictions being spoken of as their trials or temptations, their being the 
subjects of pron\ises, and their being exposed to Satan's temptations. But 
Chnst was apparently the subject of each of these. Concerning promise^ made 
to him^i I have spoken already. The difficulties and afflictions he met with in 
the course of his obedience, are called his temptatio7is or irials^^ Luke xxiL 
28, " Ye are they which have continued with me in my tempiatiofis [ot trialsj.^^ 
Heb. iL 18, " For in that he himself hath suffered, being tempt^ [or tried]^ 
He is able to succor them that are tempted." And chap. iv. 15, " We have 
not an high priest, which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted hke as we are, yet without sin." And as to his 
being tempted by Satan, it is what none will ^pute. 



SECTION 111. 



Th9 Case of such as are given up of God to Sin, and of fallen Man in general, proves 
moral Necessity and Inability to be consistent with blameworthiness. 



>R. WnrTBY asserts freedom, not only from coactiori, but Necessity, to be 
tial to any thing deserving the name of Sin, and to an action's being ct//- 



Dr. 

essential 

poMe, in these words (Discourse on the Five Points, edit iii. p. 343) ^ " If 
they be thus necessitated, then neither their sins of omission or commission 
could deserve that name ; it being essential to the nature of Sin, according to 
St. Austin's definition, that it be an action a quo liberum est abstinere. Three 
things seem plainly necessary to make an action or omission culpable. I. 
That it be in our power to perform or forbear it; for^ as Origen, and all the 
Fathers say, no man is blameworthy for not doing what he could not da** 
And elsewhere the Doctor insists, that *' when any do evil of Necessity, what 
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they do is tio .vice, that they are guilty of no fault,* are Tvorthy of no blaiiM^ 
dispraise^t or dishonor,^ but are unblamable."^ 

If these things are true, in Dr. Whitby's sense of Necessity, they will prove 
all such to be blameless, who are given up of God to sb, in what they commit 
after they are thus given up. That there is such a thing as men's being judicially 
given up to sin is certain, if the Scripture rightly informs us ; such a thing being 
oftai there spoken of; as in Psal. IxxxL 12, " So I gave them up to their own 
hearts' lust, and they walked in their own counsels." Acts vii. 42, " Then 
God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven." Rom. i. 24, 
^^ Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their 
own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies between, themselves." Ver. 26, " Foi 
this cause God gave them up to vile affections." Ver. 28, " And even as 
they did not like to retail God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things that are not convenient" 

It is needless to stand particularly ta inquire, what God's giving men up to 
thett (ovm hearts^ lusts signifies: it is sufficient to observe, that hereby is cer- 
tainly meant God's so ordering or dlsposmg things, in some respect or other^ 
either by doing or forbearing to do, as that the consequence should be men's 
continuing in meir sdns. So much as men are given up to, so much is the con- 
sequence of their being given up, whether that be less or more. If God does 
not order things so, by action or permission, that sin will be the consequence, 
then the event proves that they are not given up to that consequence. If good 
be the consequence, instead of evil, then God's mercy is to be acknowledged 
m that good ; whicli mercy must be contrary to God's judgment in giving up 
to evil. If the event must prove, that they sure given up to evil as the conse- 
quence, then the persons, who are the subjects of this judgment, must be the 
subjects of such an event, and so the event is necessary. 

If not only coadiany but all JfecessUy, will prove men blameless, then Judas: 
was blameless, after Christ had given lum over, and had already declared his. 
certain damnation, and that he should verUy betray him. He was guilty of no 3in< 
in betraying his master, on this supposition ; though his so doing is spoken of by* 
Christ as the most aggravated sin, more heinous than the sol of Pilate in cm-- 
cifying him. And the Jews in Egypt, in Jeremiah's time, were guilty of na« 
an, in their not worshipping the true God, after God had sworn oy his great' 
narMy that his name should he no more named in the mouth of any man (^Ju^- 
dahy in all the land of Egypt. Jer. xliv. 26. 

Dr. Whitby (Discourse on Five Points, p. 302, 303) denies, that men, ins 
this world, are ever so given up by God to sin, that their Wills should be necessa-- 
rily determined to evil ; thou^n he owns, that hereby it may become exceeding 
di^icult for men to do good, having a strong bent, and powerful inclination, to^ 
what is evil. — But if we should allow the case to be just as he represents, the- 
judgment of giving up to sin will no better agree with his notions of that lib- 
erty, which is essential to praise or blame, than if we should suppose it to« 
render the avoiding of Sin impossible. For if an impossibifity of avoiding Sini 
wholly excuses a man ; then, for the same reason, its being difficult to avoid it,, 
excuses him in part ; and this just in proportion to the degree of difficulty. ^-If 
the influence of moral impossibility or inability be the same, to excuse persons^ 
in not doing, or not avoiding any thing, as that of natural^ inability (which is* 
■apposed), then undoubtedly, in like manner, m4)ral difficulty has the same in- 
fluence to excuse with natural difficulty. But all allow, that natural impoan- 

• Discoune on t>r Fire PjinitJ, p. 347, 360, 377. f 303, 326, 329, and many otlierplMatr 

) 371. I 304 361. 
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bility wholly excuses, and also that natural difficulty excuses in pait, and mdra 
the act or omission less tamable in proportion to the difficulty. All naUuroi 
difficulty according to the plainest dictate of the light of nature, excuses in 
some degree, so that the neglect is not so blamable, as if there had been no 
difficulty in the case : and so the greater the difficulty is^ still the more excusa* 
ble, in proportion to the increase of the difficulty. And as natural impossibility 
wholly excuses and excludes all blame, so the nearer the difficulty approaches 
to impossibihty, still the nearer a person is to blamelessness in proportion to 
that approach; And if the case of moral impossibility or necessity, be just the 
same with natural necessity or coaction, as to influence to excuse a neglect^ 
then also, for the same reasjon, the case of natural difficulty, does not differ in 
mfluence, to excuse a n^lect, from moral difficulty, arising from a strong bias 
or bent to evil, such as JDr. Whitby owns in the case of those that are given 
up to their own hearts' lusts. So that the fault of such persons must be less^ied, 
in proportion to the difficulty, and approach to impossibility. If ten degrees 
of moral difficulty mak^ the action quite impos^ble, and so wholly excuse, then 
if there be nine degrees of difficu%, the person is in great part excused, imd is 
nine degrees in ten less blameworthy, than if there had been no difficulty it all : 
and he nas but one degree of blameworthiness. The reason is plain on Annin^ 
tan principles, viz., because as difficulty by antecedent bent and bias on the; Will, 
is increased, liberty of indifference, and self-determination in the Will, is 
diminished; so much hinderance and impediment is there, in the way of the 
Will's acting freely, by mere self-determination^ And if ten degrees of such 
hinderance take away all such liber^, then nine degrees take away nine parts 
ai ten, and leave but one degree of Uberty. A^A therefore there is but one 
Jegree of blamableness, aeteris paribus^ in the neglect ; the man being no 
further blamable in what he does, or neglects, than he has Uberty in that afiair : 
for blame or praise (say they) arises wholly from a good use or abuse of 
liberty. 

From all which it follows, that a strong bent and bias one way, and diffi- 
culty of going the contrary, never causes a person to be at all more exposed to 
sin, or any thing blamable : because, as the difficulty is increased, so much the 
less is required and expected. Though in one respect, exposedness to sin or 
fault is increasied, viz., by an increase of exposedness to the evil action or omis« 
sion ; yet it is diminished in another respect, to balance it ; namely, as( the Wr 
fulness or blamableness of the action or omisi^on is diminished in the same 
proportion. So that, on the whole, the affair, as to exposedness to guilt or 
blame, is left just as it was. ^\ 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a scale of a balance to be intelligent, and a 
free agent, and indued with a self-moving power, by virtue of which it could act 
and produce effects to a certain d^ee, ex. gr. to move itself up or down with 
a force e^ual to a weight of ten pounds ^ and that it might therefore be requir-* 
ed of it, in ordinary circumstances, to move itself down with tliat force ; for 
which it has power and full liberty, and therefore would be blameworthy if it 
failed of it But then let us suppose a weight of ten pounds to be put m the 
opposite scale, which in force entirely counterbalances its self-moving power, 
and so renders it impossible for it to move down at all ; this therefore wholly 
excuses it from any such motion. But if we suppose there to be only nine 

Sounds in the opposite scale, this renders its motion not impossible, but yet more 
ifficult : so that it can now only move down with the force of one pound : but 
however this is all that is required of it under these circumstances ; it is wholly 
excused from nine parts of its motion : and if the scaie, under these circumstan* 
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CPF, neelecta to move, and retnains at rest, all that it will be blamed for, will be 
its neglect of that one tenth part of its motion ; which it had as much liberty 
and advantage for, as in usual circumstances it has for the greater motion, which 
in such a case would be required. So that tl^is new difficulty, does not at, all 
increase its exposedness to any thing blameworthy. 

And thus the very -supposition of difficulty in the way pf a man's duty, or 
proclivity to sm, through a bein^ gi^en up to hardness of heart, or indeed by any 
other means whatsoever, is ananconsnstence, according to Dr. Whitby's notions 
of liberty, virtue and vice, blame and praise. The avoiding sin and blame, and 
the doing what is virtuous and praiseworthy, must be always equally easy. 
Pr. Whitby's notions of liberty, obligation, virtue, sin, &c., led mm into another 

Seat inconsistence. He abundantly inasts,. diat necessity is inconsistent with 
e nature of sin or fault. . He says iii &e forementioned treatise, p. 14, ^' W^ho 
can blame a person for doing what he could not help 1" And p. 15, ^^ It 
being siensibl]^ unjust, to punish any man for doing that which was never in his 

f>wer to avoid*" And m p. 341, to confirm his opinion, he quotes one of the 
athers, sayine, ^^ Why doth God command, if man hath not free Will and 
power tp obey!" And again in the;3aqie and the next page, *^ Who will not 
cry out, tl^at it is folly to command him, that hath not liberty to do what is 
commanded ; and .that it is unj\^st to condemn him, that has it not in his power 
to do what is required ?" And in p. 373, he cites another sayine : *^ A law is 
given to him that can turn to both parts, i. e. ob^ or tran^ress it : but no law 
can be> agiainst him who is bound by nature^" 

Aod yet the same Dj. Whitby asserts, that fallen man is not able to per- 
form perfect obedience^ In p. 165, he has these words t ^* The nature of Adam 
had power to continue innocent, and without sin ; whereas it is certmn our na 
ture never bad."— But if we have not power to continue innocent and with- 
out sin, then sm is inconsistent with Necessity, and we may be sinful^ io that 
which, we have not power to avoid ; and these things Cannot be true which he 
asserts elsewhere, namely, '^ That if we be necessitate, neither sins of omission 
nor commission, would deserve that name," (p. 348.) If we have it not in our 
power to be innocent, then we have it not in our power to to be blameless : and 
if so, we are under a necessity of being blameworthy. — And how does this con- 
sist wjitb whait he so often asserts, that necessity is inconsistent with blame or 
fmasfiV If we have it nqt in our power to perform perfect obedience, to 
all the. conmiandsof God, then we are under a necesaty of breaking some 
commands, in some decree ; having na pow«r td perfi>rm so much as is com- 
manded. And if so, why does he cry out of the unreasonableness and folly of 
commanding beyond what men have power to do ? 

And Arminians in general are very inconsistent with themselves in what 
fliey say of the inability of fallen Man in this raspect They strenuously main- 
tain, that it would be unjust in God, to require any thing of us beyond our pre^ 
sent power and ability to perform ; and also hold, that we are now unable to 
perform perfect obedience, and that Christ died to satisfy for the imperfedums 
of our (Aedience^ and has made way, that our imperfect obedieice might be 
accepted instead of perfect : wherem they seem insensibly to run themselves 
into the grossest inconsistence. For (as I have observed elsewhere), " they hold, 
that God, in mercy to mankind, has abolished that rigorous constitution or law, 
that they were umler origmally ; and instead of it, has introduced a more inild 
constitution, and pi^ as imder a new law, which requires no more than imper- 
fect smcei'e obedience, m compliance with our poor, infirm, impotent circum- 
stances since the AdL" 

Vol IL 13 
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Now, how can these things be made consistent ? I would ask, what law 
these imperfections of our obedience are a breach of? If they are a breach of 
no. law ttiat we were ever under, tiien they are not sins. And if they be not 
eins, what need of Christ's djring to satisfy for them ? But if they are sins, and 
the breach of some law, what law is it ? They cannot be a breach of their 
hew law ; for that requires no other than imperfect obedience, or obedience with 
imperfections: and therefore to have obedience attended with imperfections, is 
no breach of it ; for it is as much as it requires. And they cannot be a breach of 
their old law ; for that, they say, is entirely abolished ; and we never were under 
it. They say, it woi^ld not be just in God to require of us perfect obedience, be- 
cause it would not be just to require more than we can perform, or to punish us 
for. faihng (rf it And therefore, by their own scheme, the imperfections of our 
obedience -do not deserve to be punished. What need therefore of Christ's dy- 
ing, to satisfy for them 1 What need of his suffering to satisfy for that which 
is no fault, and in its own nature deserves no sv^eringl What need of 
Christ's dying, io purchase, that our imperfect obedience should be accepted, 
when, accordmg to their scheme, it would be unjust in itself, that any other 
obedience than imperfect should be required 1 What need of Christ's dying to 
make way for Grod^s accepting such an obedience, as it would be imjust in him 
not to accept T . Is there any need of Christ's dying, to prevail with God not to 
do unrighteously 1 If it be said, that Christ died to so satisfy that old law for 
us, that so we might not be under it, but that there might be room for our being 
under a more mild law : still I would inquire,, what need of Christ's dying, that 
we might not be under a law , which (by their principles) it would be in itself 
unjust that we should be under, whether Christ had died or no, because, in our 
present state, we are not able to keep it 1 

So the Arminians are inconsistent with themselves, not only in what th^ 
say of the need of Christ's satisfaction to atone for those imperfections, which 
we cannot avoid, but also in what they say of the grace of God, granted to 
enable men to perform the.sincere obedience of tiie new law. " I grant (says Dr. 
Stebbing*), indeed, that by reason of origmalsm, we ^e utterly disabled for the 
performance of the condinon, without new grace from God. But I say thai, 
that he gives such grace to aU of us, by which the performance of the condition 
is truly possible : and upon this ground he may, and doth most righteously re- 
quire it." If Dr. Stebbmg intends to speak properly, by ^ace he must mean, 
tiiat assistance which is of grace, or of free favor and kmdness. But yet in 
the same place he speaks 6f 'it as very unreasonable^ unjust and cruely for God 
to acquire that, as the condition of pardon, that is become impossible by origi- 
nal Sin. If it be so, what grace is there in giving assistance and ability to per- 
form Hie condition of pardon t Or why is that called by the name of grace, 
that is an absolute debt, which God is bound to bestow, and which it wuuld be 
unjust and cruel in Him to withhold, seeing he requires that, as the condition of 
wardon^ wliich we cannot perform without it 

• Traatiae of the OperakioQfl of the Spirit, Mttmd edition, p. 112, 113. 
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SECTION IV. 



Command and Obligation to Obedience, consistent with moral Inability to obey. 

It being so much insisted on by Arminian miters, that necessity 43 inconsis* 
(ent with Law or Command, and particularly, that it is absurd to suppose God by 
his command should require that of men which they are unable to do ; not 
allowing in this case for any difference that there is between ^natural and moral 
Inability ; I would therefore now particularly consider this matter. 

And, for the greater clearness, I. would distinctly lay dbwn the following 
things. 

I. The Will itself^ and not only those actions which are the effects of the 
Will, is thf proper object of precept or Conmiand. That is, such or such a state 
or acts of men's Wills, is in many cases, properly required of them by Command ; 
and not those alterations in the state of their bodies or minds only that are the 
consequences of volition. This is most manifest : for it is the soul only that is 
properly and directly the subject of precepts or commands ; that only being ca-> 
pabie of receiving or perceivmg commands. The motions or state of the oody 
are matter of command, only as they are subject to the soul, and connected wid^ 
its acts. But now the soul has no other faculty whereby it can, in the most 
direct and proper sense, consent, yield to, or comply with any command, but the 
fiaiculty of the^ Will ; and it is by this faculty only, that the soul can directly dis- 
obey, or refuse compliance ; for the very notions of consenting^ yielding^ 
accepting, complying, refusing, ryeding, &c., are, according to the meaning of 
the terms, nothing but certain acts of the Will. Obedience, in the primary 
nature of it, is the submitting and yielding of the Will of one to the Will of 
another. Disobedience is the not consenting, not complyiQg of the Will of the 
conunanded to the manifested Will of the commander. Other acts that are not 
the acts of tiie Will, as certain motions of the body and alterations in the soul, 
are obedience or disobedience only indirectly as they are connected with the 
state or acts of the Will, according to an established law of nature. So that it 
is manifest, the Will itself may be required, and the being of a good Will is the 
most proper, direct and immediate subject of command ; and if this cannot be 

Erescribed or required by command or precept, nothing can ; for other things can 
e required no otherwiise than as they depend upon, and are the fruits of a good 
Will. 

Coro^. 1. If there be several acts of the Will, or a series of acts, one follow- 
ing another, and one the effect of another, the first and determining act is properly 
the subject of command, and not the consequent acts only, whicn are dependent 
upon it Yea, it is this more especially^ which is that which command or pre- 
cept has a proper respect to ; because it is this act that determines the whole 
affair : in this act the obedience or disobedience lies, in a peculiar manner ; the 
consequent acts bein^ all subject to it, and governed and determined by it. This 
determining, govermng act must be tiie proper subject of precept, or none. 

Corol. 2. It also follows, from what has been observed, that if there be any 
sort of act, or exertion of the soul, prior to all free acts of the Will or acts of 
choice in the case directing and determining what the acts of the Will shall bo ; 
that act or exertion of the soul cannot properly be subject to command or pre- 
cept, in any respect whatsoever, either du*ectly or imiirectly, immediately 01 
lemptely. Such acts cannot be subject to commands directly, because they are 
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no acts of the Will ; being by the supposition prior to all acts of the Will, 
determining and giving rise to all its acts : they not being acts of the Will, there 
can be in them no consent to, or compUance with, any command. Neither can 
they be subject to command or precept, indirectly or remotely ; for they are hot 
80 much as the ej^ectf or consequences of the Will, being prior to all its acts. So 
that if there be any obedience in that original act of the soul, determining all 
ToUtions, it is an act of obedience wherein the Will has no concern at all ; it 
preceding evcjy act of Will. And th^efore, if the soul either obeys or disobeys 
m this act, it is wholly involuntarily : there is no willing obedience or rebellionf 
BO compliance 0£ opposition of the Will in the affair : and what sort of obedience 
or rebellion is this 1 

And thus the Arminian motion of the freedoih of the Will consisting": in the 
soul's determining its own acts of Will, instead of being essential to moral agency, 
tnd to men^s being the subjects of moral government is utterly inconsistent with 
it For if the isKyuldetermmes all its acts of Will,, it is therein subject to no 
command or moral government, as has been now observed ^ because its orimia] 
detennining act is bio act; of Will or choice^ it being prior, \rf Ihe suppositioiij 
to every oiA of Will. And the soul cannot be the subject of command in the 
act of the Will itself tehieh de{)ends 6n the foregoing determining act, and is 
determined by it ; inasmuch as this is necessary, being the necessary consequence 
and effect of that prior determining act, which is not voluntary. Nor can the 
man be a subject of command or government in his external actions ; becsiuse 
these are all necess^, being the necessary ^ects of the acts of tiie Will tbieiiKH 
selves. Sd that maiiJand, according to this scheme, are subjects of command 
or moral government in nothing ) and all their moral agency is ei^tirely excluded, 
and no room for virtue or vice in the world. 

So that it is the Arminian scheme, and not the scheme of the Calvinists, that 
fis utterly inconiastent with moral government, and with the use of laws, precepts, 
prohibitions, promises^ or threatenings. Neither is there any way whatsoevei 
to make their principles con^st with these things. For if it be said, that there 
is no prior determimng act of the soul, preceding the acts of the Will, but that 
volitions are events that come to pass by pure accident, without any determining 
cause, this is most palpably inconsistent with all use of laws and precepts ; foi 
nothing is more plam than that laws can be of no usie to direct and regulate per- 
fect accident ; which, by the supposition of its being pure accident, is in no case 
regulated by any thing preceding .; birt happens, this way or that, perfectly by 
chance, without any cause or rule. The perfect uselessness of laws and precepts 
also follows from the Arminian notion of indifference, as essential to that h1> 
erty, which is requisite to virtue or vide. For the end of laws is to hind to one 
side; and the end of commands is to turn the Will one way ; and therefore 
they are of no use, unless they turn or bias the Will that way. But if liberty 
ccMisists in indifference, then their biasaing the Will one way only, destroys lib- 
erty ; as it puts the Will out of equilibrium. So that the Will, having a bias, 
trough the influence of binding law, laid upon it, is not wholly left to itself, to 
determine itself which way it will, without influence from without. 

II. Having shown that the Will itself, especially in those acts, which are 
original, leading and determining in any case, is the proper subject of precept 
and command, and not only those alterations in the body, &c., which are the 
effects of the Will ; I now proceed, in the second place, to observe that the very 
opposition or defect of the Will itself, in that act, which is its original and deter^ 
mining act in the case ; I say the Will's opposition in this act to a thing proposed 
9t commanded, or its failing of compliance, implies a moral Inability to mat tibing * 
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or, in other words, whenever a command requires a certain ^tate or act of the 
Will, and the person commanded, notwithstanding the command and the circum- 
stances under which it is exhibited, still finds his WiU opposite or wanting, in 
ihatf belonging to itis state or acts, which is original and determining in th€ 
affair y that man is morally unable to obey that command. 

This is manifest from what w^ observed in the first part, concerning the 
nature of moral Inability, as distinguished firom natural ; where it was observed, 
that a man may then be said to be morally unable to do a* thing, when he is 
under the influence or prevalence of a contrary inclination, or has a want of in- 
dination, under such circumstances and views^ It is also evident, from what 
has been before proved, that the Will is always^ and in every individual act, 
necessarily determined by the strongest motive ; and so is always unable to go 
against the motive, which, sQl things considered, h^s now the greatest strength 
and advantage to move the Will.^ But not further to insist on these;1hings, the 
truth of the position now laid down. Viz., that when thfe W^ill is opposite to, or, 
faihng of a compUance with a thing in its origimdy determining indiriation or ' 
ad* it is i^ot Mb to comply, appears by the consideration of these two thmgs. 

1. The Win in the time of that diverse or opposite leading act lor inchnationi 
9nd when 'actually under the influence of it« is not able to exert itself to the con- 
trary, to make an alteration, in order to a compliance. The inclination is unable 
to change itsdf : and that for this plain reason, that it is unable to incline to 
change ijtself. Present choice cannot at present choose to be otherwise : for 
that would be at present to choose sometiiing diverse from what is at present 
chosen. If the Will, all things now considered, inclines or chooses to go that 
way, then it cannot choose, all things now considered, to go the other way, and so 
cannot choose to be made to go the other way. To suppose that the mind is now 
sincerely inclined to change itself to a different inclination, is to Suppose the mind 
is now truly inclined otherwise than it is now ipclined. The Will may oppose 
some future remote act that it is exposed to, but not its own present act 

2. As it is impossible that the Will should comply with the thing commanded, 
with respect to its leading act, by any act of its own, in the time of that diverse 
or opposite leading and original act^ or after it has actually come imder the in- 
fluence of that determining ehoice or inclination ; so it is impossible it should be 
determined to a compliance by any foregoing act ; for, by the very supposition, 
there is no foregoing act ; the opposite or noncomplyin^ act being that act which 
is original and determining in the case. Therefore it must be so, that if this 
fir^ determining act be found noncomplying, on the proposal of the command, 
die mind is mc^rally unable to obey. For to suppose it to be able to obey, is to 
suppose it to be able to determine and cause its jSr^^ determining od to be other- 
wise, and that it has power better to govern and regulate its^r*^ governing and 
regidcHi^ <wrf, which is absurd ; for it is to suppose a prior act of the Will, 
determining its first determining act ; that is,, an act prior to the first, and lead- 
ing and governing the originsd and governing act of all ; which is a contra- 
diction. 

Here if it should be said, that although the mind has not any ability to Will 
ocntrary to what it does Will, in the original and leading act of the Will, be- 
cause there is supposed to be no prior act to determine and order it otherwise, 
and the Will cannot immediately change itself, because it cannot at present 
mcline to a change ; yet the mind has an ability for the present to forbear to 
proceed to action, and to take time for deliberation ; which may be an occasion 
of the change of the inclination, 

I answer, (1«) In this objection that seems to be forgotten which was ob- 
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served before, viz., that the detemimiiig to take the matter into consideration^ la 
itself an act of the Will ; and if this be all the act wherein the mind exercises 
ability and freedom, then this, by the supposition, must be all that can be coa^ 
mauded or required by precept. And if this act be the commanded act, then ali 
tliat has been observed concerning the commanded act of the \V^1 remains true, 
that the very want of it is a moral Inability to exert it, &c. (2.) We are 
speaking concerning the first and leading act of the Will in the case, or about 
the affair; and if a determining to delicate, or on the contrary, to proceed 
immediately without deliberating, be the first and leading act ; or whether it 
be or no, if there be another act before it, which determines that ; or whatever 
be the original and leading act ; still the foregoing proof stands ^ood, that the 
noncompliance of the leading act implies mor^ Inabilitv to comp^. 

If it should be objected, that these things mak^ all moral Inability equal, 
and suppose men morally unable to Will otherwise than thley actually do Will, 
in all cases, and equally so in every instance : 

In answer to this objection, I desire two things may be observed. First, 
That if by being equally unable, be meant bs really unable ; then, so far as the 
Inability is merely moral, it is true, the \Vill, in every instance, acts by moral 
necessity and is morally unable to act otherwise, as truly and properly in one 
case as another ; as I humbly conceive has been perfectly and vabundantly 
demonstrated by what has been said in the preceding^ part of this Ess^y. But 
yet, in some respect, the Inability may be said to be greater in some instances 
than others ; though the man may be truly unable (if moi:al Inability can truly 
be called Inability), yet he may be further from bein^ able to do some things 
than others. As it is in things, which men are natursuly unable to do. — A per- 
son, whose strength is no more than sufficient to lift the weight of one hundred 
pounds, is as truly and really unable to lift one hundred and one pounds, as ten 
thousands pounds ; but yet he is further from being able to lift the latter weight 
than the former ; and so, according to common use of speech, has a greater In- 
ability for it So it is in moral Inability. A man is truly morally unable to 
choose contrary to a present inclination, which in the least degree prevails ; or, 
contrary to that motive, which, all things considered, has strength and advantage 
now to move the Will, in the least degree, superior to all other motives in view ; 
but yet he is further from ability to resist a very strong habit, and a violent and 
> deeply rooted inclination, or a motive vastly exceeding all others in strength. 
And again, the Inability may, in some respects, be called greater in some instan- 
ces than others, as it may be more general and extensive to all acts of that kind 
So men may be said to be unable in a different sense, and to be further from 
moral ability, who have that moral Inability which is genera/ and habitxialy than 
they who have only that Inability which is occasional and particular,* Thus 
in cases of natural Inability ; he that is bom blind may be said to be unable to 
see, in a different manner, and is, in some respects, further from being able; to 
see, than he whpse sight is hindered by a transient cloud or mist. 

And besides, that which was observed in the first part of this discourse, con- 
cerning the Inability which attends a strong and settled habits should be here 
remembered, viz , that fixed habit is attended with this peculiar moral Inability, 
by which it is distinguished from occasional volUiony namely, that endeavors to 
avoid future volitions of that kind, which are agreeable to such a habit, much 
more frequently and commonly prove vain and insufficient. For though it is 
impossible there should be any true, sincere desires and endeavors against a 

. * See this distinction 3f mxtl Insbility explained in Part L Seot lY. 
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present volition or choice, yet there may be against vohtions of that kind, wh«i 
viewed at a distance. A person may desire and use means to prevent future 
exercises of a certain inclination; and, in order to it, may wish the habit might 
be removed ; but his desires and endeavors may be ineffectual. The man may 
je said in some sense to be unable ; yea, even as the word unable is a relative 
temiy and ha& relation to ineffectual endeavors ; yet not with regard to present, 
but remote endeavors. 

Secondly y It must be borne in mind, according to what was observed before, 
that indeed no Inability whatsoever, which is merely moral, is properly called by 
the name of Inability ; and that in the strictest propriety of speech, a man may 
be said to have a thmg in his power, if he has it at nis election ; and he cannot 
be said to be unable to do a thmg, when he can, if he now pleases, or whenever 
he has a proper, direct and immediate defire for it As to those desires and en- 
deavors, that may be against the exercises of a strong habit, with regard to which 
men may be said to be unable to avoid those exercises, they are remote desires 
and endtavors in two respects. Firsts as to time ; they are never against pres- 
ent volitions, but only against volitions of such a kind, when viewed at a distance. 
Secondly y as to theirno/ure / these oppo^te desires are not directly and properly 
against the habit and inclination itself, or the volitions in which it is exercised ; 
for these, in themselves considered, are agreeable ; but against something else, 
that attends them, or is their consequence ; the opposition of the mind is* level- 
led entirely against this ; the inclination or volitions themselves are not at a. 
opposed directly, and for their own sake; but only indirectly and remotely oi, 
the account of something alien and foreign. 

III. Though the opposition of the Will itself, or the very want of Will to 
a thing commanded, implies a moral Inability to that thing ; yet, if it be, as 
has been already shown, that the being of a good state or act of Will, is a 
thing most properly required by command ; then, in some cases, such a state 
or act of Will may properly be required, which at present is not, and which 
may also be wanting after it is commanded. And therefore those things may 
properly be commanded, which men have a moral Inability for. 

Such a state, or act of the Will, may be required by command, as does not 
already exist For if that volition only may be commanded to be which already 
is, there could be no use of precept ; commands in all cases would be perfectly 
vain and impertinent And not only may such a Will be required, as is want- 
ing before the command is given, but also such as may possibly be wanting 
afterwards ; such as the exhibition of the command may not be effectual to 
produce or excite. — Otherwise, no such things as disobedience to a proper and 
rightful command is possible in any case ; and there is no case supposable or 
possible, wherein there can be an mexcusable or faulty disobedience ; which 
Arminians cannot affirm consistently with their principles : for this makes obe- 
dience to just and proper commands alwajrs necessary, and Disobedience im- 
possible. And so the Arminian would overthrow himself, yielding the very 
point we are upon, which he so strenuously denies, viz., that law and command 
are consistent with necessity. 

If merely that Inability will excuse disobedience, which is implied in the 
opposition or defect of inclination, remaining after the command is exhibited, 
then wickedness always carries that in it which excuses it It is evermore so, 
that by how much the more wickedness there is in a man's heart, by so much 
IS nis inclination to evil the stronger, and by so much the more, therefore, haa 
lie of mcH'al Inability to the good required. His moral Inability, consisting m 
the strength of his evil inclination, is the very thing wheran his wickedn 
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oonfflsts; and^et^ according to ^^rmiman principles, it must be a thing incoo* 
•istent with wickedness ; and by how much the more lie has of it, by so much 
s he the further from wickedness. 

Therefore, on the whole, it is manifest^ that moral Inability alone (which 
consists in disinclination) never renders any thing improperly the subject matter 
of precept or command, and never can pccuse $ny peirson in disobedience, or 
want of conformitr to a pommand 

Natural Inability, arismg from : the want of natural capacity, or external 
hinderance (which alone is properly called Inability), without doubt wholly 
excuses, or makes a thing improperlv the matter of command. If men are ex-, 
cused from doing or acting any good thing, supposed to be commanded, it must 
be through some defect or obstacle that is not m the Will itself, but extrinsic to 
it ; either in the capacitv of undeiistandiiig,- ot ]yodfy or outward circumstances. 

Here two or three things may be observed : 

1. As to spiritual dutito or acts, or any good thing in the state or immanent 
acts of the Will itself, or of the affections (which are only certain modes of the 
exercise of the Will)^ if persons are justly excused, it UMJist be through want of 
capacity in the natural faculty of understanding. Thus the same spiritual dutie^, 
or holy affections and exercises of heart, cannot be required of men, as may 
be of angels ; the capacity of understanding being so much inferior. So men 
cannot be required to love those amiable persons, whom they have had no op*> 
portunity to see, oi hear of, or come to the knowledge of, in any way agreeable 
to the natural state and capacity of the human understanding. But the in« 
sufficiency of motives will not excuse ; unless their being insufficient arises not 
from the moral state of the Will or inclination itself, but from the state of the 
natural understanding. The great kindness and generosity of another may be 
a motive insufficient to excite gratitude in the person,^ that receives the kind- 
ness, through his vile and ungrateful temper : m this case, the insufficiency of 
the motive arises from the state of the W^ill or inclination of heart, and does 
not at all excuse. But if this genferosity is not sufficient to excite gtatitude, 
being unknown, there being no meggas of information adequate to the state and 
measure of the person's faculties, this insufficiency is attended with a natural 
Inability which entirely excuses. 

2. As to such motions of body, or exercises and alterations of mind> which 
do not consist in the immanent acts or ^ate of the Will itself, but are supposed 
to be required as effects of the Will ; I say, in such supposed effects of thp Will, 
in cases wherein there is no want of a capacity of understanding ; that Inaf- 
bility, and that only excuses, which consists in want of connection between 
them and the Will. If the Will fully complies, and the proposed effect does 
not prove, according to the laws of nature, to be connected with his volition, 
the man is perfectly excused ; he has a natural Inability to the thing required. 
For the Will itself, as has been observed, is all that can be directly and imme- 
diately required by (Command ; and other things only indirectly, as connected 
with the Will. If, therefore, there be a full compliance of Will, the person has 
done his duty ; and if other things do not prove to be connected with his vo* 
lition, that is not owing to him. - . 

3. Both these kinds of natural Inability that have been mentioned, and 
So all.Inabi^'ty that excuses, mavbe resolved into one thing, namely, want ol 
natural capacity or strength ; either capacity of understanding, or external 
strength. For when there are external defects and obstacles, they would be 
no obstacles, were it nol: fo^ the imperfection and limitations of understanding 
and strength* 
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Certi. If tbings for which men have a moral^ Inability^ may pioperly be 
the matter of precept or command, then they may also c^ invitatioii and coun- 
sel Commands and invitations come very miich to the same thing ; the differ- 
ence is only circumstantial : commai^ds are a£i mUch ^ manifestation of &e Will 
of him that speaks, as invitations,, and as much testimonies of expectation ot 
compliance. The difference between them lies in nothing that touches the 
affair in hand. The main difference between command and mvitation consists in 
the enforcement of the Will of him who commands or invites. In the latter it 
is his kindnesi^ the goodness which his Will arises from : in the former it is his 
auihorUy. But whatever be the ground of the Will of him that speaks, or the 
enforcement/of what he says, yet, seeing neither his Will nor expectation 1$ 
any more testified in the one case than the other ; therefore b personis being 
known to be morally unable to do the thing to which he is directed hy Invito 
ticn^ is no more an evidence of insincerity in him that directs in mmfesting 
either a Will, or expectation which he has not, than his being known to be 
morally unable to do what he is directed to by command. So that all this grand 
objecticm of «^r?nt7itan« agabst the Inability of fallen men to exert futh in 
Christ, or to perform other, spiritual gospel duties, from the sincerity of Qod'9 
counsels and mvitations, must be without force. 



SECTION V. 

That Sincerity, or Desires and Endeavors, which is supposed to excuse in the Noa* 
performance of Things in themselves good, particularly considered. 

It is what is much ini^ed on by many, that, some men, though they are not 
able to perform, spiritual duties, such as repentance of sin, love of God, a cordial 
aoc^tance of Christ as exhibited and offered in the gospel, &c, yet they may 
sincerely desire and endeavor these things ; and therefore must be excused ; it 
being unreasonable to blame them for the omission of those things, which l^y 
sincerely desire and endeavor to do, but cannot do. 

Concerning this matter, the following things may be observed : 
^ 1. What IS here supposed, is a great mistake suid gross absurdity ; even 
that men may sincerely choose and desire those spiritual duties of love, accept- 
ance, choice., rejection, &c., consisting in the exercise of the Will itself, or in 
the/disposition and mclination of the heart ; and yet not be able to perform or 
exert them. This is absurd, because it is absurd to suppose that a man should 
directly, properly and sincerely incline to have an inclination, which at the same 
time is contrary to his inclination : for that is to suppose him not to be inclined 
to that, to which he is inclined. If a man, in the state and acts of his Will and 
inclination, does properly and directly fall in with those duties, he therein per- 
fon&s them : for the duties themselves consist in that very thin^ ; they consist 
in the state and acts of the Will being so formed and directed. If the soul properly 
and sincerely falls in with a certain proposed act of Will or choice, the soul therein 
makes that choice its own. Even as when a moving body falls in with a pro- 
posed direction of its motion, that is the same thmg as to move in that direction. 

2. That which is called a desire and willingness for those inward duties, in 
such as do not perform them, has respect to these duties only indirectly and re- 
motely, and is improperly represented as a willingness for them ; not only 
•ecause (as was observed before) it respects those good volitions only in a 

Vol. II 14 
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distant view, and with respect to future time ; but also becaut^ evermore, not 
these things themselves, but something else, that is alien and foreign, is the ob- 
ject that terminates these vohtions and desires. 

A drunkard, who continues in his drunkenness, being under the power of a 
love, and violent appetite to strong drink, and without any love to virtue ; but 
being also extremely covetous and close, and very much exercised and grieved 
at the diminution of his estate, and prospef^t of poverty, may in a sort desiretiie 
virtue of temperance ; and though his present Willis to gratify his extravagant . 
appetite, yet he may wish he had a heart to forbear future acts of intemperance, 
and forsaxe his excesses, through an unwillingness to part with his money : 
but still he goes on with his drunkenness ; his wishes and endeavors are insuffi- 
cient and ineffectual : such a man has no proper, direct, sincere willingness to 
forsake this vice, and the vicious deeds which belong to it : for he acts volunta- 
rily in continuing to drink ^b excess : his desire is very improperly called a 
willinmiess to be temperate ; it is no true desire of that virtue ; for it is not 
that virtue, that terminates his wishes ; nor have they any direct respect to it. 
It is only the saving his money ^ and avoiding poverty, that terminates and ex- 
hausts the whole strength of his desire. The virture of temperance is regarded 
only very indirectly and improperly, even as a necessary means of gratifying the 
vice of covetousness. 

So a man of an exceeding corrupt and wicked heart, who has no love to God 
and Jesus Christ, but, on the contrary, being very profanely and carnally in- 
clined, has the greatest distaste of the things of religion, and enmity against them ; 
yet being of a family, that from one generation to another, have most of them 
died, in youth, of an hereditary consumption ; and so having Uttle hope of Hving 
long ; and having been instructed in the necessity of a supreme love to Christ, 
and gratitude for his death and sufferings, in order to his salvation from etema^ 
misery ; if under these circumstances he should, through fear of eternal torments 
wish he had such a disposition : but his profane and carnal heart r^naining, ht 
continues still in his habitual distaste o/*, and enmity to God and religion, and 
wholly without any exercise of that love and gratitude (as doubtless the very 
devils themselves, notwithstanding all the devilishness of their temper, would 
wish for a holy heart, if by that means they could get out of hell) : in this case, 
there is no sincere willingness to love Christ and choose him as his chief good : 
these holy dispositions and exercises are not at all the direct object of the Will * 
they truly share no part of the inclination or desire of the soul ; but all is ter- 
minated on deliverance from torment : and these graces and pious volitions, 
notwithstanding this forced consent, are looked upon as undesirable ; as when 
a sick man desires a dose he greatly abhors, to save his life. — From these things 
it appears, 

3. That this indirect wilUngness which has been spoken of, is not that exer- 
cise of the Will which the command requires ; but is entirely a different one ; 
being a volition of a different nature, and terminated altogether on different ob- 
jects ; wholly falling short of (hat virtue of Will, which the command has 
respect to. 

4. This other volition, which has only some indirect concern with the duty 
required, cannot excuse for the want of that good will itself, which is command- 
ed ; being not the thing which answers and fulfils tlie command, and being wholly 
destitute oi the virtue which the command seeks. 

Further to illustrate this matter. — If a child has a most excellent father, that 
Has ever treated him with fatherly kindness and tenderness, and has every way 
in the highest degree merited hiis love and dutiful regard, being withal ver^ 
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wealthy ; but the son is of so vile a disposition, that he inveterately hates his 
father ; and yet, apprehending that his hatred of him is like to prove his ruin, 
by bringing him finaHy to poverty and abject circumstances, through his father's 
disinhenting him, or otherwise ; which is exceedmg cross to his avarice and 
ambition ; he therefore wishes it were otherwise : but yet, remaining under the 
invincible power o/. his vile and malignant disposition, he continues still in his 
settled hatred of his father. Now, if such a son's indirect willingness to have 
love and honor towards his father, at all acquits or excuses before God, for his 
failing of actually exercising these dispositions towards him, which God requires, 
it must be on one of these accounts. ( 1 ) Either that it answers and fulfils the 
command. But this it does not by the supposition ; because the thing com- 
manded is love and honor to his worthy parent. If the command be proper and 
f'ust, as is supposed, then it obliges to the thing commanded ; and so nothing else 
)ut that can answer the obligation. Or, (2.^ It must be at least, because there 
is that virtue or goodness in his mdirect wilUngness, that is equivalent to the 
virtue required ; and so balances or countervails it, and makes up for the want 
of it But that also is Contrary to the supposition. The wilhngness the son has 
merely from regard to money and honor, has no goodness in it, to countervail 
the want of the pious filial respect required. 

Sincerity and reality, in that indirect willingness which has been spoken of^ 
does not make it the better. That which is real and hearty is often called sin- 
cere ; whether it be in virtiie or vice. Some persons are sincerely bad ; others 
are sincerely good ; and others may be sincere and hearty in things, which are 
in their own nature indifferent ; as a man may be sincerely desirous of eating 
when he is hungry. But a being sincere, hearfy and in good earnest, is no vir* 
tue, unless it be in a thii^ that is virtuous. A man may be sincere and hearty 
in joining a crew of pirates, or a gang of robbers. When the devils cried out, 
apd besought Christ not to torment Ihem, it was no mere pretence ; they were 
very hearty in their desires not to be tormented ; but this did not make their 
will or desires virtuous. — And if men have sincere desires, which are in their 
kind and nature no better, it can be no excuse for the want of any required 
virtue. 

And as a. man's being sincere in such an indirect desire or willingness to do 
his duty, as has been mentioned, cannot excuse for the want of performance ; 
so it is with endeavors arising from such a willingness. The endeavors can have 
no more goodness in them, than the Will, which they are the effect and ex- 
pression of. And, therefore, however sincere and real, and however great a 
person's endeavors are ; yea, though they should be to the utmost of his ability ; 
unless the Will which they proceSl from be truly good and virtuous, they can 
be of no avail, influence or weight to any purpose whatsoever, in a moral sense 
or respect That which is not truly virtuous, in God's sight, is looked upon, by 
him, as good for nothing ; and so can be of no value, weight or influence in his 
account, to recommend, satisfy, excuse or make up for any moral defect For 
nothing can counterbalance evil, but good. If evil be in one scale, and we put 
a great deal into the other, sincere and earnest desires, and many and great en- 
deavors ; yet, if there be no real goodness in all, there is no weight in it ; and 
TO it does nothing towards balancing the real weight, which is in &e opposite 
scale. It is only like the subtracting a thousand noughts from before a real 
number, which leaves the sum just as it was. 

Indeed such endeavors may have a negatively good influence. . Those things, 
which have no positive virtue have no positive moral influence ; yet they may be an 
occasion of persons avoiding some positive evils. As if a man were in the water 
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vnik a neighbor, that he had iQ will to, who could not swim, holding him by his 
hand ; which neighbor was much in debt to him ; and should be tempted to let 
him sink and drown ; but should refuse to comply with the temptation ; not 
from love to his neighbor; but from the love of money, and because by his drown- 
ing he should lose his debt ; that which he does in preserving his neighbor from 
drowning, is nothing good in the sight of God ; yet hereby .he avoids the greater 
guilt that would have been contracted, if he had designedly let his neighl^r sink 
and perish. But when Arminians^ in their disputes with Cotvinists^ insist so 
much on sincere desires and endeavors, as what must excuse men, must be ac- 
cepted of God, &c., it is manifest they have respect to some positive moral 
weight or influence of those desires and' endeavors. Accepting, justifying or 
excusing on the account of sincere honest endeavors (as they are called), and 
men's doing what they can, &c, has relation to some moral value, something 
that is accepted as good, and as such, countervailing some defect 

But there is a great and unknown deceit arising from the ambiguity of the 
phrase, sincere en&avors. Indeed there is a vast indistinctness and untixedness 
m most, or at least very many of the terms used to express things pertaining to 
moral and spiritual matters. Whence arise umumeraUe mistakes, strong preju. 
dices, inextncable confusion, and endless controversv* 

The word dncercy is moiFt commonly used to signify somethitig that is good : 
men are habitaated to understand by it the same ^s honest and upright ; which 
terms ex^cite an idea of some good thmgin the strictest and highest sense ; good in 
the sight of him, who sees not only the outward appearance, but the lieart. And, 
therefore, men think that if a person be sincere^ he will certainly be accepted. 
If it be said that any one is sincere in his endeavors, this suggest^ to men's miiids 
«s much, as that his heart and Will is good, that there is no deffBctpf duty,asto 
virtuous inclination ; he honestly and uprightly desixjss and endeavor^ to dp as he 
IS required ; and this leads them to suppose, that it would be v^ry hard andui>- 
reasonable to punish him, only because he is unsuccessful in his endeavors, the 
thing endeavored being beyond his power. — Whereas it ought to be observed, 
that the word sincere has these different significations : 

1. Sincerity^ as the word is sometimes used, signifies no more than reality 
of Will and endeavor, with respect to any thing that is professed or |M*etended ; 
without any consideration of the nature of the principle or aim, whence this real 
Will and true endeavor arises. If a p[ian has some real desire to obtain a thing, 
either direct or indirect, or does really endeavor after a thing, he is said sincerely to 
desire or endeavor it ; without any consideration of the goodness or virtuousness of 
the principle he acts firom, or any excellency or worthmessof the end be acts for. 
Thus a man who is kind to his neighbor's wife, who is sick and languishing, and 
very helj^ul in her case, makes a 3iow of desiring and endeavoring her restora- 
tion to health and vigor ; and not only makes such a show, but there is a reali^ 
in bis pretence, he does heartily and earnestly desire to have her health restor^. 
and uses his true and utmost endeavors for it : he is said sincerely to desire and 
endeavor it ; because he does so truly or really ; though perhaps the princmle 
he acts from, is no other than a vile and i^andalous passion ; having, lived in 
•dultary with her, he earnestly desires to have her health and vigor restored, that 
he may return to his criminal pleasures with her. Or, 

2. By sincerity is meant, not merely a reality of W^ill and endeavor of some 
•ort or other, and from some consideration or other, but a virtuous sincerity. 
That is, that in the performance of those particular acts, that are tlie matter of 
virtue or duty, there be not only the matter, but the form and essence of virtiKi 
lonnsting in the aim that governs the act, and the principle exercised in it 
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There is not onKr the reality of the act, that is as it were the body of the datjr; 
but also the soul, whioh shoald properly belong to such a body. In this sense, 
a man is said to be sincere, when he acts with a jnare intention ; not from 
sinister views, or by-«nds : he not only in reality desires and seeks the thing 
to be done, or qualification to be obtained, for some end or other ; but he wil£ 
the thing directly and properly, as neither forced nor bribed ; the virtue of the 
thing is properly the object of the Will 

in the former sense, a man is said to be sincere, in opposition to a mere 
pretence, and show of the particular thing to be done or exhibitedy witho\it any 
real desire or endeavor at all. In the latter sense, a man is said to be sincere, 
in opposition to that show of virtue there is in merely doing the matter of duty ^ 
without the reality of the virtue itself in the soul, and the essence of it, which 
there is a show o£ A man may be sincere in the former fseuse, and yet in the 
latter be in the sight of God, who searches the heart, a vik hypocrite. 

In the latter land of sincerity only, is there any thing truly valuable or ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. And this is the thing, which in Scripture is 
called sincerity y uprightness^ integrity ^ truth in the intvard partSy and a being 
of a perfect heart. And if there b^ such a sincerity, and such a degree of it as 
fliere ought to be, and there be any thing further that the man is not able to 
perform, or which does not prove to be connected with his sincere desires and 
endeavors, the man is wholly excused and acquitted in the sight of God ; his 
Will shall surely be accepted for his deed ; and such a sincere Will and en- 
deavor is all that in strictness is required of him, by any command of God. 
But as to the other kind of ancerity of desires and endeavors, it having no vir- 
tue in it (as was observed before), can be of no avail before God, in any case, 
to recommend, satisfy, or excuse, and has no positive moral weight or influence 
whatsoever. ^ 

CoroL h Hence it may be inferred, that nothing in the reason and nature 
of things appears, from the consideration of any moral weight of that; former 
kind of sincerity, which has been spoken of, at all obliging us to believe, or 
leading us to suppose, that God has made any positive promises of salvation, 
or grace, or any saving assistance, or any spiritual benefit whatsoever, to any 
desires, prayers, endeavors, striiAng or c^edience of those, who hitherto have no 
trpe virtue or holiness in their hearts; though we should suppose all the adn- 
cerity, and the utmost degree of endeavor, 3iat is possible to be in a person 
without holiness. 

Some object against God's requiring, as the condition of salvation, those 
holy exercises, which are the result of a supernatural renovation : such as a 
supreme respect to Christ, love to God, loving holiness for its own sake, &c., 
that these inward dispositions and exercises are above men's power, as thej 
are by nature ; and therefore that we may conclude, that when men are brought 
to be sincere in their endeavors, and do as well as they can, they are accepted ; 
and that this must be all that God requires, in order to men's being received as 
the objects of his favor, and must be what God has appointed as the condition 
of salvation. Concerning which, I would dbservc, that in such a manner of 
speaking of men's being accepted, because they are sincere, and do as well as 
they can, there is evidently a supposition of some virtue, some degree of thjA 
which is truly good ; though it does not go so far as were to be wished For 
if men do what they can, unless their so doing be from some good principle, 
disposition, or exercise of heart, feome virtuous inclination or act of the Will; 
theur. so doing what they can, is in some respects not a whit better than if they 
did nothing In such a case, therie is no more positive moral goodness in a 
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man's doing w£at he can^ than in a windmilPs doing what it can ; because the 
action does no more proceed from virtue; and there is nothing in such sincerity 
of endeavor, or doing what we can, that should render it any more a proper or 
fit recommendation to positive favor and acceptance, or the condition of any 
reward or actual benefit^ than doing nothing; for both the one and the other 
are alike nothing, as to any true moral weight or value. 

CoroL 2. Hence also it follows, that there is nothing that appears in the 
reason and nature of things, which can justly lead us to determine, that God 
will certainly give the necessary means of salvation, or some way or other be- 
stow true holiness and eternal life on those Heathen j who are sincere (in the 
sense above explained) in their endeavors to find out the Will of the Deity, 
and to please mm, according to their light, that they may escape his future 
displeasure and wrath, and obtain happiness in the future state throup'h his 
favor. . 



SECTION VI. 



Liberty of Indifference, not only not necessary to Virtue, but utterly inconsistent 
with it ; and all, either virtuous or vicious Habits or Inclinations, inconsistent with 
Arminian Notions of Liberty and mora] Agency. 

To suppose such a freedom of Will, as Arminians talk of, to be requisite 
to virtue and vice, is many ways contrary to common sense. 

If indifference belongs to liberty of Will, as Arminiarts suppose, and it be 
essential to a virtuous action, that it be performed in a state of liberty, as they 
also suppose ; it vnll follow, that it is essential to a virtuous action, that it be 
perform^ in a state of indifference ; and if it be performed in a state of indiffer- 
ence, then doubtless it must be performed in the time of indifference. And so 
it will follow, that in order to the virtuousness of an act, the heart must be in- 
different in the time of the performance of that act, and the more indifferent and 
cold the heart is with relation to the act which is performed, so much the better; 
because the act is performed with so much the greater liberty. But is this 
agreeable to the Ught of nature ? Is it agreeable to the notions, which man- 
kind, in all ages, have of virtue, that it Ues in that, which is contrary to in- 
difference, even in the tendency and inclination of the heart to virtuous action ; 
and that the stronger the inclination, and so the further from indifference, the 
more virtuous the heart, and so much more praiseworthy the act which proceeds 
from it ? 

If we should suppose (contrary to what has been before demonstrated) that 
there may be an act of Will in a state of indiflerence ; for instance, this act, 
viz., the WilPs determining to put itself out of a state of indifference, and give 
itsetf a preponderation one way, then it would follow, on Arminian principles, 
that this act or determination of the Will is that alone wherein virtue consists, 
because this only is performed, while the mind remains in a state of indifference, 
and so in a state of Uberty : for when once the mind is put out of its equilib- 
rium, it is no longer in such a state ; and therefore all the acts, which follow 
afterwards, proceeding from bias, can have the nature neither of virtue nor vice. 
Or if the thmg, which the Will can do, while yet in a state of indifference, and 
10 of Uberty, be only to suspend acting, and determine to take the matter into 
considerationi then ^is determination is that alone wherein virtue consists^ and 
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not. proceeding to action after the scale is turned hy consideration. So that it 

win follow, from these principles, that all that i& done after the nund, by any 

means, is once out of its equJibriuqd and already pos£>essed by an inclination^ 

and arising from that inclination, has nothing of ttie nature of virtue or.yioe, 

nd is worthy^ of neither blame nor praise* But how plainly contrary is this 

the universal sense of mankind, and to the nGftion they have of sincerely vir* 

ous actions ? Which is^ that they are actions, which proceed from . a heart 

U disposed and inclined ; and the stronger ^ and the more^ed and determine 

the good di^K)sition of tiie heart, th6^ greater the sincerity of viitue, and so the 

ore of the truth and reality of it ' But tf there be any acts, which are done 

a state of equilibrium, or spring immediately from perfect indifference and 

coldness oi heart, they cannot arise from any good pfinciple or dispoatioii 

in the heart ; and, consequently, according tq conUnim sende, have no inncere 

foodness in them, having no virtue oif h^qort in them. To have a virtuous 
eart, is to have a heart that favors virtue, and is friendly to it, and not cm^ 
perfectly cold and indifferent about it 

And besides, the actions that are done in a state of indifference, or that aris^ 
immediately out of such a state, cannot be virtuous, because,;by the supposition^ 
they are not determined by any jHreoeding choice. For if there be preceding 
choice, then choice intervened between th& act and the state of indifference ; 
which is contrary to the supposition of the act's arising immediately out of m^ 
difference. But those acts which are not determined by preceding choice, can*- 
not be virtuous or vidous by Arminian principles, because they are not deter^ 
mined by the Will. So that neither one way, not the other, can any actions be 
virtuous or vicious, according to Arminian principles. If the action he deter* 
mined by a prece^ii^. act of choice^ it caimot be virtuous ; because the action ii 
not done in a state qf indifference, nor does immediately arilse fit)m such a state;: 
and so is not done in a state of Uberty. If the action benol determined by a 
preceding act of choice, then it cannot be virtuous ; because then the Will is; 
not self-<ktermined in it So that it is made certain, that neither virtue nor vice- 
can' ever find any place in the imiverse; 

Moreover, that it is necessary to a virtuous action, that it be performed in it 
state of indifference, ijmder a notion of that bdtng a state of liberty, is contrary 
to-common saise ; as it is a dictate of common sense, that indifference itself, i|b 
many cases, is vicious, and so to a high degree. As if when I see my nei^- 
bor or near friend, and one who has in the highest degree mmted of me, in ex^ 
treme distress, and ready to perish, I find an indifference in my heart with res*^ 
pect to any thing proposed to be done, which I can easily do, for his relief. So* 
if it should be proposed to me to blasi^eme God, or kill my father, or do num<- 
berless other thin^, which might be mentioned, the being indifferent, for a mo-x 
ment, would be highly vicious and vil& 

And it may be fruiher observed, that to suppose this liberty of indifference 
essentisd to virtue and vice^ destroys the great difference of degrees of the 

lult of different crimes^ and takes awa^ the heinausness of the most flagitious,. 

orrid iniquities ; such as adultery, bestiality, murder, P^ury, blasphemjTi <Sz^c. 
For, according to these principles, there is no harm at all m having the mind in 
a state of perfect indifference with respect to these crimes : nay, it is absolutely- 
necessary in order to any virtue in avoiding them, or vice in doing them. But 
for the mind to be in a state of indifference with respect to them, is to be next 
door to doing them : it is then infinitely near to dioo^g, and so committinr; 
the fact : for equilibrium is the next st^ to a degree of preponderation ; anio/ 
one, even the least degree of preponderation (all tiiinip considered), is choice 
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And not only so, but fi)r the WiO to be in a state of perfect equilibrium with 
lespect to such orimes, is for the mind to be in such a state, as to be full as 
likely to choose them as to refuse them, to do them as to omit th^i. And if 
our minds must be in such a state, wherein it is as near to choosing as refusing, 
and Wherein it must of necessity^ according to the nature of things, be as likefy 
to commit them, as to refrain from them; . wher^ is the exi^eedin^ heinousufess 
of choosing and committing them ? If there be no harm in often being in such 
a state, wherein the probability of doing and forbearing are exactly iequSd, there 
bein^ an equilibrium, and no more tendency to one than the other ; then, ac- 
cordmg to the nature and laws of such a contingence, it may be expected, as 
an inevitable consequence of such a disposition of things, that we should choose 
them as often as reject them : &at it should generally so fall out is necessary, 
as equality in the effect is the natural consequence of the equal tendency of the 
cause, or of the antecedent state of things from which the effect arises. Why 
then should we be so exceedingly to blame, if it does so fall out ? 

It is many ways apparent, that the Arminian scheme of liberty is utterly 
inconsistent with tiie being of any such things as either virtuous or vidous ha- 
bits or dispositions. If liberty of ind^erenee be essential to moral agency, then 
there can be no virtue in any habitual inclinations of the heart ; which are con- 
trary to indifference, and imply in their nature the very destruction and exclu- 
don of it They suppose nothing can be virtuous, in which no liberty is exer- 
cised ; but how absurd is it to taHc of exercismg indifference under bias and 
preponderation ! , 

And if self-determining power in the Will be necessary to moral agenqr, 
praise, blame, &c., then nothmg done by the Will can be any further praise or 
Uameworthy, than so far as the Will is moved, swayed and determined by itisielf, 
and the scales turned by the sovereign power the Will has over itself. And there- 
fore the Will must not be put out of its balance already^ the preponderation 
must not be determined and effected beforehand ; and so the self-determining act 
anticipated. Thus it appears another way, that habitual bias is inconsistent 
with Uiat liberty, which Arminians suppose to be necessary to virtue 6t vice; 
and so it follows, that habitual bias itself cannot be either virtuous or vicious. 

The same thing follows from their doctrine concemmg the inconsistence ol 
necessity with liberty, praise, dispraise, &c. None will deny, that bias and in- 
clination may be so strong as to be invincible, and leave no possibility of the 
Will's determining contrary to it ; and $o be attended with necessity. This 
Dr. Whitby allows concerning the Will of God, Angels, and glorified Saints, 
with respect to good ; and the Will of Devils with respect to evil. Therefore 
if necessity be inconsistent with liberty ; then, when fixed inclination is to such 
■Vi degree of strength, it utterly excludes all virtue, vice, praise or blame. And 
if so, then the nearer habits are to this strength, the more do they impede lib- 
erty, and so diminish praise and blame. If very strong habits destroy tibertr, 
the less ones proportionably hinder it, according to their degree of strens;txL 
And therefore it will follow^ that then is the act most virtuous or vicious, when 
performed without any inclination or habitual bias at all ; because it is then 
performed with most hberty. 

Every prepossessing, fixed bias on the mind, brings a degree of moral ina- 
bility for the contrary \ because so far as the mind is biassed and prepossessed, 
«o much hinderance is there of the contrary. And therefore if moral inability be 
inconsistent with moral agency, or the nature of virtue and vit^e, then,, so far as 
•tbere is any such thmg as evil disposition of heart, or habitual depravity of in- 
vlination; whether covetousness^ pride, malicci cruelty, or whatever else; so 
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much the more eiDc^usabie persons are ; so much the les6 have tbeir evil adff of 
this kind the nature of vice. And on the contrary, whatever excellent dii^poBH 
tionS and iilcHnations thev have, so much are they the less virtu<iu& 

It is evident that no habitual disposition of heart, whether it be to a greater 
or less degree, can be in any degree virtuous or vicious; or the actions which 
proceed from them at all praise or blamewo]:thy. — Because, though we should 
guppose the }iabit not to be of sudi strength, as wholly to take away all moral 
ability and self-determining power ; or hinder but that, although the act be pnit^ 
hr from bias, yet it may be in part from self-determination ; yet in this case, all 
that is from^ antecedent bias must be set aside, as of ho <x)nsideration; and in 
estimating the degree of virtue or vice, no more must be considered than what 
arises from self-determining power, without any influence of that bias, because 
liberty is exercised in no more ; so that all that is the exercise of habitual in* 
cUnation,- is thrown away, as not belonging to the morality of the action. By 
which it appears, that no exei'cise of these habits, let them be stronger or 
weaker, can ever have any thing of the nature of either virtue or vice. 

Here if aily one should say, that notwithstanding all these things, there may 
be the nature of virtue and vice in habits of the mind ^ because these habi& 
may be the effects of those acts, wherein the nund exercised liberty ; that howw 
ever the forementioned reasons will prove that no habits, which are natural^ or 
that are born or created with us can be either virtuous or vicious ; yet they will 
not prove this of habits, which have been acquired and established by repeated 
firee acts. 

To isuch an olyector I would say, that this evasion will not at all help the 
mat ten For if freedom of Will be essential to the very nature of virtue and 
vice, then there is no virtue or vice, but only in that very thing, wherein this 
Uberty is exercised. If a man in one or more things, that he does, exer* 
dses liberty, and then by those acts is brought into such circumstances, thai 
his Liberty ceases, and there follows along series of acts or events that come to 
pass necessarily ; those consequent acts are not virtuous or vicious, rewardabie 
or punishable ; but only the free acts that established this necessity ; for in 
them alone was the man free. The following effects, that are necessary, have 
no more of the nature of virtue or vice, than health or sickness of body have pro* 
perly the nature of virtue or vice, being the effects of a course of tree acts of 
temperance or intemperance ; or than the good qualities of a clock are of the 
nature of virtue, which are the effects of free acts of th^ artificer ; or the good* 
ness and sweetness of the fruits of a garden are moral virtues, being the 
effects of the free and faithful acts of the gardener. If liberty be absoTutelr 
requisite to the mOrahty of actions and necessity wholly inconsist^t with 
it, as Arminians greatly insist ; then no necessary effects whatsoever, let 
the cause be ever so good or bad, can be virtuous or vicious ; but the virtue or 
vice must be only in the free cause. Agreeably to this. Dr. Whitby supposes^ 
the necessity that attends the good and evil habits of the saints in heaven, and 
damned in hell, which are the consequence of their free acts in their state of 
probation, are not rewardable or punishable. 

On the whole, it appears, that if the notions of Arminians concerning lib- 
erty and moral agency be true, it will follow, that there is no virtue in any 
such habits or qualities as humility, meekn^, patience, mercy, gratitude, gen- 
erosity, heavenlv-mindedness ; nothing at all praiseworthy in loving Christ 
above father and mother, wife and children, or our own Uves ; or m delight in 
holiness, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, love to enemies, univer* 
wal benevolence to mankind : smd on the other hand, there is nothing at aU 
Vol. XL 16 
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Yiekmsy l>r worfhr of dispraise, in the most sordid^ yezsOj, malignicnt, denlid) 
dispositions; in bein^ iiii|gratefiil, pro&ne, habitually hating G(d, and thing! 
sacred and holy ; or in bemg most treacherous, envious, and cruel towards mea. 
For all th^se things are dispositions and inclinaiions of the heart. And in 
short, there is no such thing as any virtuous or vicious (fuulity of mind ; no 
such thing as inherent virtue and holiness, cmt vice and sm : and the stronger 
those habits or dispositions are, which used to be called virtuous and vicious, the 
further they arenom being so indeed; the more violent mai's lusts are, the 
more fixed their pride, envy, ingratitude and maliciousness, still the further are 
thev from being ,blanieworthj% If there be a man that by bis own repeated 
a^ts, or by any other means, is come to be of the most helhsh disposition, desk 
perately mclined to, treat his neighbors with, injuriousnessy contempt and 
maligmty : the further they should be from any disposition to be angry; with him, 
or in the Jeas^ to blame him. So, on the other hand, if there be a person^ who 
is of a most exoellent spirit, strongly inclining him to the snost amiable actions^ 
admirably meek, benevolent, &c., so much is he further from any thing reward* 
able or commendable* On which principles, the man Jesus Chnst was veiy far 
from being praiseworthy for those acts of holiness and kindness, which he 
performed, these propensities being strong in. his heart And above all, the 
uifinitely holy and gracious God is infinitely remote from any thing commenda-* 
ble, his good incSnations beii^ infinitely strong, and He, therefore, at the 
litmost possible distance from being at tiberty. And ii^ all cases, the stronger 
the inclmations of any are to virtue, and the more they love it, the less virtuous 
they are ; and the more they love wickedness, the less yicious.— Whether these 
things are agreeable to Scripture, let every Christian^ and every man who has 
read the Bible, judge : and whethor they ar^ agreeable to common sense, kt 
every one judge, that has human understanding in exerci$ew 

And, if we pursue these principles, we shall find that virtue and vice are 
wholly excluded out of the world ; and that there never was, nor ever can be 
any such thing as one or the other; either in God^ angels, or men. No pro- 
p^Bsity, disposition or haUt can be virtuous or vicious, as has been shown ; 
Because they, so far as they take place, destroy the freedom of the* Will, the 
foundation of all moral agency^ and exclude all capacity of either virtue or vice* 
1 — And if habits and dispositions themselves be not virtuous nor vidous, neither 
ean the exercise of these di^omtions be so ; for the ^erdse of huis is not the 
exeroise pi free setf^detertnininf WiU, and so there^is no exercise of liberty in 
it Consequently, no man ia virtuous or vicious, either in being well or ill di$- 
Msed, nor in acting from a good or bad disposition^ And whether ibis bias or 
dispoffltion, be habitual or not, if it eiisls but a moment before the act of W^ill, 
which is the effect of it, it alters not the case, as to the necessity of the effect 
Or if there be no previous disposition at all, either habitual or occasional, that 
determines the act, then it is not choice that determines it : it is therefore a 
eontingence, that happens to the man, ariadng from nothing in him ; and is ne* 
oessaiy, as to any inclinaitian or choice cff his ; and, therefore, caiQjiot maxe him 
either the better or worse, any more than a tree is better than other trees, 
because it oftener happens to be lit upcm by a swan or nightingale ; or a rock 
more vicious than otner rodcs, because rattlesnakes have haj^pened oftener to 
crawl over it So that there is no virtue nor vice in good or bad dispositions, 
cither fixed or transient ; nor any virtue or vice in acting from any good or 
Iiad previous inclination; nor yet any virtue or vice, in acting wholly without 
•ny previous inclination. Where then shall we find room for virtue or vice 1 
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SECTION VIK 

Arminiui Notions of moral Ageney inconsistent with all inftoeoce of Motive and In* 

ducement, in either virtuoas or Ticious Actions. 

As ^rminian notions <if that liberty, whidi is essential to virtue or vice, 
are inconsistent with oomoion. sense, in their being inconsistent with all viituous 
aiid viciouis habits and dispositions; so they are no less sp in their inconsistency 
with all influence of motives in moral actions. 

It is equally agauist those notions of liberty of Will, whether there be, 
previous tb the act of choice, a pteponderancy of the inclination, or a prepon- 
derancy of those circumstances, which have a tendency ta move the inoUnation* 
And, indeed, it comes to just the same thing ; to say, the circumstances of the 
mind are such as tend to sway and turn its inclination one jw'ay, is the same 
thing as to say, the inclination of the mind, as un()er such circumstances, tends 
that way. ' _ • 

Or if Any think it most prop^ to say, that motives do alter ihe inclination, 
and give a new bias to the mind, it will not , alter the case, as to the present 
argument For if motives operate byj^ving the mind an inclination, then they * 
Operate by destroying the mind's indinerence, and laying it under a bias. But 
to do this, is to destroy the Arminian freedom : it is not to leave the Will to its 
own self-determination, but to bring it into subjection to the power of something 
extrinsic, which operates upon it, sways and determines it, previous to its own 
determination. So that what is done from motive, cannot be either virtuous or 
vicious. And besides, if the acts of the Will are excited by motives, those mo- 
tives are &e causes of those acts of the Will ; which makes the acts of the Will 
necessary ; as effects necessarily follow the efficiency of the cause. And if the 
influence and power of the motive causes the volition, then the influence of the 
motive determines volition, and volition does not determine itself; and so is not 
free, in the sense oi^rmifiians (as has been largely shown already), iand con- 
sequently can be neither virtuous nor vicious. , 

The supposition, wliich has already been taken notice of as an insufficient 
evasion. in other cases, would be, in like manner, impertinently alleged in this 
case ; nanqiely, the supposition that liberty consists in a power of suspending 
action for the present, in order to deliberation. If it should be said, though it 
be true, that the Will is under a necessity of finally following the strongest 
motive ; yet it may, for the present, forbear to act upon the motive presented, 
till there has been opportunity thoroughly to consider it, and compare its real 
weiffht with the merit of other motives. I answer as follows : 

Here again, it must be remembered, that if determining thus to suspend and 
consider, be that act ot the Will, wherein alone tiberty is exercised, then in this 
all virtue and vice must consist; and the acts that follow this consideration, and 
are the effects of it, being necessary, are no more virtuous or vicious than some 
good or bad events, tvhich happen when men are fast asleep, and are the con- 
sequences of what they did when they were awake. Tho-rfore, I would here 
observe two things : 

1. To suppose, that all virtue and vice, in every case, consists in determining^ 
whether to take time for consideriation or not, is not agreeable to common sense. 
For, accprding to such a supposition, the most horrid crimes, adultery, murder 
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sodomy, blasphemy, kc , do not at all consist in the horrid nature of the tlimga 
themsdves, but only in the neglect of thorough consideration before they were 
perpetrated, which brings their viciousness to a small matter, and makes all 
crimes equal. If it be said, that neglect of consideration, when such heinous 
evils are proposed to choice, is worse thaii in other cases : I answer, this is 
inconsistient, as it Supposes the very thing to be, which, at the same time, is 
supposed not to be; it supposes all moral evil, all viciousness 'and heinousness^ 
does not consist merely in the want of consideration. It supposes some crimes 
in themselvesy in their awn nature, to be more heinous than others, antecedent to 
consideration or inconsideration, which lays the person under a previous obliga'-^ 
tion to consider in some cases more than others. 

2. If it were so, that all virtue and vice, in every case, consisted only in the 
act of the Will^ whereby it determmes whether to consider or no, it would not 
alter the case ip the least, as to the present argument. For still in this act of the 
Will on this determination, it is induced by some motive, and necessarihr follows 
the^ strongest motive ; and so is necessary, even in that act wherein alone it is 
either virtuous or vicious. 

One thing more I would observe, concerning the inconsistoice of Arminian 
notions of moral weacy with the influoice of motives. — I suppose none will 
deny, that it is possible for motives to be set before the mind so powerful^ and 
^exhibited in so strong alight, and under so advantageous circumstances, as to be 
mvmcible ; and sucn as me mind cannot but yield to. In t^s case, Arminiana 
will doubtless say, liberty is destroyed. And if so, then if motives are exhibited 
with half so much power, they hinder liberty in proportion to their strength, and 

go half-way toiVards destroying it If a thousand degrees of motive abolish all 
berty, then five hundred take it half away. If one degree of the influence of 
motive does not at all infringe or diminish liberty, then no more do two degrees; 
for Nothing doubled, is still nothing. , And if two degrees do not diminish the 
Will's liberty, no more do four, eight, sixteen, or six thousand For nothing 
multiplied ever so much, comes to but nothing. If there be nothing in the 
nature of motive or moral suasion, that is at au oppo^te to liberty, t£en the 
greatest diegree of it cannot hurt liberty. But if there be any thing in the nature 
of the thing, that is against Uberty, then the least degree of it hurt? it in some 
d^ee ; and consequently hurts and diminishes virtue. If invincible motives, 
to that action which is good, take away all the freedom of the act, and so all 
the virtue of it ; then the more forcible the motives are, so much the worse, so 
much the less virtue ; and the weaker the motives are, the better for the cause 
of virtue , and none is best of alL 

Now let it be considered, whether these things are agreeable to common 
sense. If it should be allowed^ that there are some instances wherm the soul 
chooses without any motive, what virtue can there be in' such a choice 1 I am 
sure, there is no prudence or Wisdom in it. Such a choice is made for no good 
end; for it is for no end at all. If it were for any end, the view of the end 
would be the motive exciting to the act ; and if the act be for no good end, and 
so from no good aim, then there is no good intention in it ; and, therefore, 
according to all our natural notions of virtue, no more virtue in it than in the 
motion of the smoke, which is driven to and fro by the wind without any aim 
or end in the thing moved, and which knows not whither, nor why and where- 
fore, it is moved. 

CoroL 1. By these things it appears, that the argument against the Calvin^ 
ids, taken from the use of counsels, eidiortations, mvitations, expostulations, 
fccj so much insisted on by Amimians, is truly against themselves. For these 
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ihmgs can operate no other way to any good effect, than as in them is exhibited 
motive and inducement^ tending to excite suid determine the acts of the WilL 
But it follows, on their principles, that the acts of Will excited by such, causes, 
cannot be virtuous ; because so far as they ^re from these^ they are not from 
the Will's self-determining power. Hetice it will follow, that it is not worth 
the while to offer any arguments to persuade men to any virtuous voUticm or 
voluntary action*; it is in vain to iset before them the wisdom and amiableness 
of ways of virtue, or the odiousness and folly of ways of vice.^ This notion of 
liberty and moral agency' frustrates all endeavors to draw men to virtue by 
instruction or persuasion, precept or example: for though these things may 
induce men to what is materially virtuous, yet at the same time they take away 
the. form ot virtue, because they destroy liberty ;. as they, by their own power, 
put. the Will out of its equihbrium, deferlBine and turn the scale, and take the 
work of self-determining power out of its hands. And the clearer the instruc- 
tions are that are given, the more powerful th^ arguments that ^re "used, and 
the more moving the persuasions or examples, uie more likely they are to 
frustrate their own design ; because they have so much the greater tendency to 
put the Will out of its balance, to hinder its freedom of self-determination ; and 
so to exclude the very form of virtue, and the essence of whatsoever is praise- 
worthy. 

So it clearly follows, from these principles, that Grod has no hand in any 
man*s virtue, nor does at all promote it, either by a physical or moral influence | 
that none of. the moral niethods He uses with men to promote virtue in the 
world, have tendency to the attainment of -that end ; that all the instructions, 
which he has given to men, from the beginning of the world to this dajr, by 
prophets, aposues, or by his Son Jesus ClSist; that all his counsels, invitations, 
promises, threatenings, warnings and expostulations; that all means he has 
used with men, in orainances, or providences; yea, all influences of his Spirit, 
ordinary and extraordinary, have had no tendency to excite any one virtuous act 
of the mind, or to promote any thing morally good or commendable, in any 
respect. Fot there is no way that these or any other means can promote virtue, 
but one of these three. Either (l,yby a physical operation on the heart But 
all effects that are wrought in men this way, have no virtue in them, by the 
concurring voice of all Arminians. Or, (2, ) morally, by exhibiting motives to 
the undbrstandmg, to excite good acts in tlie Will. But it has been demon- 
strated, that vol&ions, which are ^itcited by motives, are necessary, and not 
excited by a self-moving power ; and thererore, by their principles, there is no 
virtue in them. Or, (3,) by merely giving the Will an opportunity to deter- 
mine itself eonceming me objects proposed, either to choose or reject, by its 
own uncaused, unmoved, uninnueiiCed self-determination. And if this be all, 
then all those means do no more to jnromote virtue than vice : for they do 
nothing but give the Will opportunity to determine itself either toay^ either 
to good or bad, without laying it under any bias to either : and so there if 
really as much of an opportunity given to determine ill favor of evil, as of 
good. 

Thus that horrid blasphemous consequence will certainly follow from the 
^rminian doctrine, which they charge on others ; namely, that God acts an. 
inconsistent part in using so many counsels, warnings, invitations, entreaties, &c 
with sinners, to induce them to forsake sin and turn to the ways of virtue : and. 
that all are insincere and fallacious. It will follow, from their doctrine, that 
God does these things when he knows, at the same time that they have no> 
manner of tendency to promote the effect he seems to aim at ; yea, knows that 
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if they have aiiy iDflnence, this very influence will be inconsistent with such at ef« 
feet, and will prevent it But what an imputation of iiisinceiity would this 
fix on Him, who is infinitely holy and true !-^So that theirs is tlie doctrinei 
which, if pursued in its consequences, does horribly reflect pn the Most High, 
and fix on Him the charge of hypocrisy ; and iiet the doctrine of the Calvinists ; 
according to their frequent, and vehement excl^onations and invectives. 

Cord. 2. From ^what has been observed in this section, it again appears^ 
that ./Jrmmian principles and notions, when fairly examined and pursu^ in 
their demonstrable consequences, do evidently shut all virtue out of the world, 
and make it impossible that there should ever be any such thing, in any case ; 
or that any such thing should ever be conceived of For, by these principles, the 
very notion df virtue or vice ' implies absurdity and contradiction. — For it is 
absurd in itself, and contrary to common sepse, to suppose a virtuous act of mind 
without any good intention or aim ; and, by their principles, it is absurd to suppose 
a virtuous act with a good intention or aim ; for to act for an end, is to act from a 
motive. So that if we rely on these principles, there can be no virtuous act 
with a good design and end ; and it is self-evident, there can be none without : 
consequently there can be no virtuous act at alL . 

CoroL 3. It is manifest, that ^nmnian notions of moral agency, and the 
being of a faculty of Will, cannot consist together ; and that if there be any 
such thing as either a virtuous or vicious act it cannot be an act of the Will ; 
no Will can be at all concerned in it. For that act which is performed without 
inclination, without motive, without end, must be performed without any con- 
cern of the Will. To suppose an act of the Will without these, implies a 
contradiction. If the soul in its act has no motive or end ; then, in that act (as 
was observed before) it seeks nothing, goes after nothing, exerts no inclination 
to any thing ; and this implies, that in that act it desires nothing, and chooses 
nothing ; so that there is no act of choice in the case t and that is. as much as 
to say, there is no act of Will in the c*se. Which very eifectually shuts all 
vicious and virtuous acts out of the universe ; inasmuch as, according to this, 
there can be no vicious or virtuous act wherein the Will is concerned ; and ac- 
cording to the plainest dictates of reason, and the light of nature, and also the 
principles of Jirminians themselves, there can be no virtuous or vicious act 
wherem the Will is not concerned. And therefore there is no room for anj 
virtuous or vicious acts at all. 

Carol. 4. If none of the moral actions of intelligent bdlngs are influenced 
by either previoiSs inclination or motive, another strange thing will follow; and 
this is, that God not only cannot foreknow any of the future moral actions of his 
creatures, but he can make no conj^ture, can ^ve no probable guess concerning 
ihem. For all conjecture, in things of thb nature, must depend on. some dis- 
cerning or apprehension 0^' these two things, prei^iot^ di$po^to/i and /no/ive, 
which, as has been^observeii^ jSrminian notions of moral agrency, in their real 
coDsequence^ altogether exclude. 
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PART IV. 

iTHEREIN THE CHIEI QRdUNDS OF THE REASONINGS OF ARMINIAll»« g0 SVtt Mhl mfXD 
DEFENCE OF THiS ' ^OREMENTIONED NOTIONS OF LIBERTY^ MOXaL aOE1«CT, ^£C., 
AND AOAINST THE OPPOSITE DOCTRINE, ARE CONSIDERED. 



SECTION I 



The Essence of the Virtue and V^ce of Dispositions of the Hearc, and Acts of the Wil«. 

lies not in their Cause, but their Nature. 

• One main foundation of the reasons which are brcyoght to establish the 
forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, vice, &c., is a supposition, that the vir- 
tuousness^of the dispositioas, of acts of the Will, consist not in the nature of 
these dispositions or acts, but wholly in the origin or cause of them : so that if the 
disposition of the mind, or act of the Will, be ever so good, yet if the cause of 
the disposition or act be not our virtue, there is nothing virtuous or praiseworthy 
in it ; and, on the contrary,, if the Will^ in its inclination or acts, be ever so 
bad, yet^ unless it arises from something that is our vice or fault, there is nothing 
vicious or blameworthy in it. Hence their ^and objection and pretended 
demonstration, or self-evidence, against any virtue and oommendableiiess, or 
vice and blameworthiness, of those habits or acts of the Will, which are not 
from some virtuous or vicious determination of the Will itself. 

Now if this matter be well considered, it will appear to be altogether a mis- 
take, yea, a gross < absurdity ; and that it is most certain, that if there be any 
such things as a virtuous or vicious disposition, or volition of n^ind, the virtuous- 
ness or viclousness of them consisfts, not in the origin or cause of these things, 
but in the nature of them. 

If the essence of virtuousness or commendableness, and of viciousness or 
fault, does not lie in the nature of the dispositions or acts of mind, which are 
said to be our virtue or our fault, but in their cause, then it is certain it lies no- 
where at all. Thus for instance, if the vice of a vicious act of Will lies not in the 
nature of the act, but the cause ; so that its being of a bad nature will not make 
it at all our fault, unless it arises from some faulty determination of ours, as 
its cause, or something in us that is our fault : then, for the same reason neither 
can the viciousness of that cause lie in the nature of the thing itself, but in its 
cause : tiiat evil determination of ours is not our fault, merely because it is of 
a bad nature, unless it arises from some cause in us that is dur fault. And when 
we are come to this higher cause, still the reason of the thing holds good ; 
though this cause be of a bad nature, yet we are not at all to blame on that ac- 
count, imless it arises from something faulty in us. Nor yet can blameworthiness 
lie in the^ nature of this cause^ but in the cause of that. And thus we must 
drive faultiness back from step to step, from a lower cause to a higher, in infini- 
tum : and that is thoroughly to banish it from the world, and to allow it no 
possibility of existence anywhere in the universality of things. On these prin- 
ciples, vice, or morjal evil, cannot consist in any thing that is an effect ; because 
Jmdt does not consist in the nature of things, but in their cause ; as well as be- 
cause effects are necessary, being unavoidably connected with their cause * 
Jierefore the cause only is to blame. And so it follows, that faultiness can lic^ 
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only in thai cause^ which in a cause ordy^ and no effect oi any thing. Nor yet 
ean it lie in this ; for then it must lie in the nature of the thin^ itself; not in its 
being from any determination of ours, nor any thing faulty in us which is the 
cause, nor indeed from any cause at all ; for, by the supposition, it is no effect, 
and has no cause. And thus, he tiiat will maintain, it is oot the natur&of habits 
or ^cts of Will that makes them virtuous or faulty, but the cause, must immedi-^ 
ately run himself out of his own assertion ; and in maintaining.it, will insensibly 
contradict and deny it - 

This is certain, that if effects are vicious and faulty, not from their nature, oi 
from any thing inherent in them, but because they are from a bad cause, it must 
be on account of the badness of the cause and so on account of the nature of the 
cause : a bad effect in the Will must be bad^ because the cause is bad^ or of an 
evil nature^ or has hadnessi as a quality inherent in it : and a good effect in the 
Will tnust be good, by reason of \he goodness of the cause, or its being of a good 
kind and nature. And if this be what is meant,, the very supposition of fault baA 
praise lying not in the nature of the thing, but the cause, contradicts itself, and 
does at least resolve the essence of virtue and vice into the^ nature of things, and 
supposes it originally to consist in that. — And if a caviller has a mind to run 
frpm the absurmty, by saying, ** No, the fault of the thing, which is the cause, lies 
not in this, that the cause itself is of an evil nature, but. that the cause is evil in 
that sense, that it is from another bad cause.." Still the absurdity will follow 
him ; for, if so, then the cause before chsurged is at once acquitted, and all the 
blame must be laid to the higher cause, and must consist in that'^ being evil ox 
of an evil nature. So now, we are come again Xo lay the blame of the thing 
blameworthy, to the nature of the thing, and not to the cause. And if any is so 
foolish as to go higher still, and ascend froin step tost^p, till he is come to that, 
which is the first cause concerned in the whole affair, and will say, all the blame 
lies in that ; then, at last, he must be forced to own, that the faultihess of the 
thing, which he supposes alone blameworthy, lies wholfy in the nature of the 
thmg, and not in the original or cause of it ; for the supposition is that it has 
no original, it is determined by no act of ours, is caused by nothing faulty in us, 
being absolutely without any cause. And so the race is at an end, but the evader 
is ta£en in his flight. 

It is agreeable to the natural notions of mankind, that moral evil, with its 
desert of dislike and abhorrehce, and all its other ill deservings, consists in a 
certain deformity in the natnire of certain dispositions of the heart, and acts ol 
the Will ; and not in thedeformity of ^owe^Atng else, diverse from the very thing 
ftself, Which deserves abhorrence, supposed to be the cause of it. Which would 
oe absurd, because that would be to suppose a thing, that is innocent and not 
?vil, is truly evil and faulty, because another thing is evil. It implies a contra- 
liction ; for it would be to suppose the very thing, which is morallv evil and 
)lameworthy, is innocent and not blametvorthy ; but that something else, which 
■s its cause, is only to blame. To say, that vice does not consist in the thing 
which is vicious, but ii^ its cause, is the same as to say, that ^ce does not consist 
in vice, but in that which produces it 

It is true, a cause may be to blame, for being the cause of vice ? it may bt 
wickedness in the cause, that it produces wickedness. But it would imply a 
contradiction, to suppose that these two are the same individual wickedness. The 
wicked act of the cause in producing wickedness, is one wickedness ; and the 
wickedness produced, if there be any produced, is another. And therefore, the 
wickedness of the latter lo6s not lie in the former, but is distinct from it ; aAc' 
the wickedness of both lies in the evU nature of the things, which are wicked 
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The thing, which Makes sin hateful, is that by which it deseiyes punishment ; 
which is but the expression of hatred. And that, which renders virtbe lovely^ 
iS the same with that, oh the account of which, it is fit to receive praise and re» 
ward ; which are but the expressions of este^n and love. But that which nlakes 
vice, hateful, is its hateful nature ; and that which renders vjrtue lovely, is its 
amiable nature. It is a certain beauty or deformity that is inhereTit in that good 
or evil Will, which is thci soul of virtue and vice (and not in the occasion of it) 
which is their worthiness of esteem or disesteem, praise or dispraise, according to 
the common sense of mankind. If ilie cause or bccasion of the rise of a hate- 
ful disposition or act of Will, be also hateful ; suppose another antecedent evil 
Will ; that is entirely another sin, and deserves punishment by itself, under a 
distinct consideraticm. . There is worthiness of di^raise in the nature of an evil 
volition, and not wholly in some foregoing act, which is its cause ; otherwise 
the evil volition, which is the effect, is no moral evil, any more than sickness, or 
5ome other natural Calamity, which strises froAi a caiise morally evil. 

Thus, for instance, ingratitude is hateful and worthy of di^raise, according 
to common sense ; riot because sometliin^ as bad, or worse than ingratitude, was 
the cayse that produced it ; but because it is hateful in itself, by its own inherent 
deformity. So the' love of virtue is amiable, and worthy of prai^, not merely 
because som^ething else went before this love of virtue in our minds, which cdused 
it to take place there ; for instance, our own choice ; we choose to love virtue, 
and, by some meliiod or other, wrought ourselves into the love of it ; but because 
of the amiableness and^ cbndecency of such a disposition and inclination of heart 
If that was the case, that we did choose to love virtue, and so produced that love 
in ourselves, this choice itself could be no otherwise amiable or praiseworthy, 
tiian as love to virttie, or some other amiable inclination, was exercised and im- 
plied in it. If that choice was amiable at all^ it must be so on account of some 
amiable quality in the nature of the choice. If we chose to. love virtue, not in 
love to virtue, or any thing that was good, and exercised no sort of good dispo- 
sition in the choice, the choice itself was not virtuous, nor worthy of any praise,, 
according to common sense, because the choice was not of a good naiuref 

It may not be improper here to take notice of something said by an author, 
that has lately made a mighty noise in America. '^ A necessary holiness (says 
he*) is no holiness. Adam could not be originally created in righteousness and 
true holiness, because he must choose to be righteous, before he could be righteous. 
And therefore he must exist, he must be created, yea, must exercise thought and 
reflection, before lie was righteous." There is much more to the same effect in- 
that place, and ^Iso in p. 437, 438, 439, 440. If these thmgs are so, it will 
certainly fbllow, that the first choosing to be righteous is no nghteous chpice ; 
there is no righteousness or holiness in it ; because no choosing to be righteous 
goes before it. For he plainly speaks of choosing to be righteous, as what must 
go before righteousness : and that which follows the choice, being the effect of 
the choice, cannot be nghteousness or hoUness : for an effect is a thing necessary, 
and cannot prevent the influence or efficacy of its cause ; and therefore is un- 
avoidably dependent upon the causp : and he says, a necessary holiness is no 
hdiness. So that neither can a choice of righteousness be righteousness or holi* 
ness, nor can any thing that is consequent on that choice, and the effect of it, be 
righteousness or holiness ; nor can any thing that is without choice, be righteous- 
ness or holiness. So that by his scheme, all righteousness and holiness is at once 
shut out of the world, and no door left open, by which it can ever possibly enter 
into the world. 

* Scrip. Doc. of Original Sitt 180, 3d Edit 

Vol. IL 16 
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I suppose, the way that men came ta entertain this absurd, mconsnitent 
notion, with respect to irUemal inclintdions and volitions themselves (or notions 
that imply it), viz., that the essence of their moral good or evil lies not in their 
nature, out their cause ; was, that it is indeed a very plain dictate of common 
sense, that it is so with respect to all outward actions, and sensible motions of 
the body ; that the moral good pr evil of them does not tie at all in the motions 
themselves ; which, taken l)y themselves, are nothing of a moral nature ; and 
the essence of all the moral good^or evil that concerns them, ties in those inter- 
nal dispositions and volitions, which are the cause of them* Now, being alwayi^ 
used to determine this, without hesitation or jiispute, concerniiig external actions ; 
which are the things, that in the common use of lan^age are signified by such 
phrases as men's actions^ or their doings ; hence, when they came to speak of 
volitions, andtn^emo/ exercises of their inclinations, under the same denomina- 
tion of their actions^ or what they do^ they unwarily determined tiie case must also 
be the same with these, as with external actions ; not <x)nsidering the vast 
difierence in the nature of the case. 

If any shall still object and say, why is it hot neceissary that the cause should 
be considered, in order to determine whether any thing be worthy of blame or 
praise? Is it agreeable to reason and common sense, that a man is to be 

E raised or blamed for that, which he is not the cause or author of, and has no 
and ml 

I answer, such phrases as being the cattse, being the author y having a hand, 
and this like, are ambiguous. They are most vulgarly understood for being the 
designing, voluntary cause, or cause by antecedent choice ; and it is most cer« 
tain that men are not, in this sense, the causes or authors of tne! first act of their 
Wills, in any case ; as certain as any thing is, or ever can be ; for nothing can 
be more certain, than that a thing is not before it is, nor a thing of the same kind 
before the first thing of that kind ; and so no choice before the first choice. As 
the phrase, being the author^ may be understood, not of being the producer by an 
antecedent act of Will ; but as a person may be ssdd to be the author of the act 
of Will itself, by his being the immediate agent, or the beine that is actin^^ 
or in exercise m that act ; if the phrase of being the author, is used to signiQf 
this, then doubtless common sense requires men's being the authors of their own 
acts of Will, in order to their being esteemed worthy of praise or dispraise, on 
account of them. And common sense teaches, that they must be the authors of 
external actions, in the former sense, namely, their being the causes of them by 
an act of Will or choice, in order to their being justly blamed or praised ; but 
it teaches no such tiling with respect to the acts of the Will themselves. But 
this may appear more manifest by the things which will be observed in the fol- 
lowing section. 



SECTION II. 



The Falseness and Inconsistence of that metaphysical Notion of Action and Agency, 
which seems to be generally entertained by the Defenders of the Arminian Doctrine 
concerning Liberty, moral Agency, &c. 

Onb tiling that is made very much a ground of argument and supposed 
demonstration by ArminianSy in defence of the forementioned principles, concern- 
ing moral agency, virtue, vice, &c., is their metaphysical notion of agency and 
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ai!tioii. . They siy, unless the soul hasa self^determining power, it has no power 
of action ; if its yolitibns be not caused by itself, but are excited and determinei' 
by some extrln^c cause, they cannot be the soul's own acts ; and that the soul 
cannot be active, but must be wholly passive, in those effects which it is the sub- 
ject of necessarily, and fiot from its own free determination. 

Mr. Chubb lays tt^ foundation of his scheme of liberty, and of his arguments 
to support it, very much in this position^ that man is an agent, and capable of 
action. Which doubtless is true ; but self-determination belongs to his notion of 
action, and. is the very essence of.it. Whence he infers, that it is impossible for 
a man to act and be acted upon, in the same thing, ^t the same time ; and that 
nothing, that is an action, can be the .effect of the action of another ; and he 
insists, that a necessary agent, or an agent that is necessarily determined to act, 
is a plain contradiction. 

But those are a precarious sort of demonstrations, which men build on the 
meaning that they arbitrarily affix to a word ; especially when that meanine is 
abstruse^ inconsistent, and entirely diverse from the original sense of th^ word in 
commonjjpeech. 

That the meaning of the word acfton, as Mr. Chubb and many others use it, 
is utterly unintelligible and inconsistent, is maiiifest, because it belongs to their 
notion of an aiction, that it is something wherein is no passion or passiveness ; 
that is (according to their sense of passiveness), it is under the power, influence 
or action of no cause. And this implies, that action lias no cause, and is no 
effect ; for to be an effeict implies padsiveness, or the being subject to the power 
and action of its cause. And yet they hold, that the mind's action is the effect 
of its own determination, yea, the mind's free and voluntary^ determination ; 
which is the same with free choice. So that action is the effect of something 
preceding, even a preceding act of choice; and consequently, in this effect the 
niiiid is passive, subject to the power and action of the preceding cause, which 
is the foregoing choice, and therefore cannot be active. So that here w« 
liave this contradiction, that action is always the effect of foregoing choice ; 
and therefore cannot be action; because it is passive to the power of that 
preceding causal chpice; and the mind cannot be active and passive ill 
the same thing, at the same time. Again, they say, necessity is utterly 
inconsistent with action, and a necessary action is a contradiction; and so 
.their notion of action implies contingence, and excludes all necessity^. And 
th^efore, their notion of action implies, that it has no necessary depend^ice or 
connection with any thing foregoing ; fox such a dependence or connection ex- 
cludes contingence, and implies necessity. And yet their notion of action implies 
necessity, an^. supposes that it is necessary, and cannot be contingent Foir 
th^ suppose, that whatever is properly called action, must be determined by 
the Will and free choice ; and this is as much as to say, that it must be neces- 
sary, bring dependent upon, and determined by something foregoing ; namely, 
a foregoing act of choice. Again, it belongs to their notion of action, of that 
which is a proper and mere act, that it M the beginning of motion, or of exer- 
tion of power ; but yet it is implied in their notion of action, that it is not 
the beginning of motion or exertion of power, but is consequent and dependent 
on a preceding exertion of power, viz., the power of Will and choice ; for they 
say there is no proper action but what is freely chosen ; or, which is the same 
thmg, determine J by a foregoing act of free choice. But if any of them shall 
aee cause to deny this, and say they hold no such thin^ as that every action is 
chosen or determined by a foregoing choice ; but that the very first exertion of 
Will only, undetermined by any preceding act, is properly called action; then 
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I say, siich a man's notion of action implies neces^ty ; for what the mind is the 
subject of, without the determination of its own previous choice, it is the subject 
of necessarily, as to any hand that free choice nas in the affair, and without 
any ability the mind has to prevent it, by any WiH or election of its- 6wn; 
because by the supposition it precludes all previous acts of the Will or choice 
in the case, which might prevent it. So that it is again, in this other way« 
ili^pUed in their notion of act, that it is both necessary and not necessary. 
Again, it belongs to their notion of an act, that it is no effect of a predetermin- 
ing bias or preponderation, but springs immediately out of indifference ; and this 
implies, that it cannot be from foregoing choice, which is foregoing preponder- 
ation : if it be not habitual, but occasional, yet if it causes the act, it is truly 
previous, efficacious ^nd determining. And yet, at the same time, it is essential 
to their notion of an act, that it is what the agent is the author of freely and 
voluntarily, and that is, by previous choice and design. 

So that, according to their notion of an act, considered with regard to its 
consequences, these foUowihg things are all essential to it, viz., that it should 
be necessarv, and not necessary ; that it should be from a cause, an(yio cause ; 
that it should be the fruit of choice and design, arid not the fruit of cnoice and 
design ; that it should be the beginning of motion or exertion, and yet conse- 
quent on previous exertion ; that it should be before it is ; that it should spring 
immediately out of indifference and equiUbrium, and yet be the effect of prepon- 
deration ; Uiat it should be self-originated, and also have its original from some- 
thing else; that it is what the mind causes itself, of il3 own Will, and can 
EromiCe or prevent, according to its choice or pleasure, and yet what the Qund 
as no power to prevent, it precluding all previous choice in the affair. 

^o that an act, according to their metaphysical notion of it, is something of 
which there is no idea : it is nothing but a coniusion of the mind, excited by 
words without any distinct meaning, and is an absolute nonentity ; and that in 
two respects : (1,) there is nothing in the world that ever was, is, or can be, to 
answer the things which must belong to its description, according to what they 
suppose to be essiential to it; and (2,) there neither is, nor ever was, nor can 
be, any notion or idea to answer the word, as they use and explain, it For if 
we should suppose any such notion, it would many ways destroy itself. But it 
is impossible any idea or notion sIhduM subsist in the mind, whose very nature 
and essence,, wmch ccmstitutes it, destroys it If some learned philosopher, who 
had beei^ abroad, in giving an account of the curious observations be had made 
in his travels, should say, " He had been in Terra del Fuego, and there had seen 
an animal, which he calls b^ a certain name, that be^at and brought forth itself, 
and yet had a sire and dam distinct from itself; that it had an appetite, and was 
hungry before it had a being ; that his master, who led him, and governed him 
at his pleasure, was always governed by him, and driven by him where he 

E leased ; that when he moved, he always took k step before the first step ; that 
e went with his head first, and yet always went tail foremost ; and this, though 
he had neither head nor tail :'' it would be no imprudence at all, to tell such a 
traveller, though a learned man, that he hunself had no notion or idea of such 
an animal, as he gave an account of, and never had, nor ever would have. 

As the forementioned notion of action is very inconsistent, so it is wholly 
diverse from the original meaning of the word. The more usual signification 
of it, in vulgar speech, seems to be some motion, or exertion of power, that is 
voluntary, or that is the effect of the Will ; and is used in the same sense as 
doing ; and most commonly it is used to signify outward actions. So thiakiDg 
« oftei distinguished ftom acting ; and desiring and willing, from doing. 
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Beddes fhis more usual and proper signification of the word adiouy there are 
other ways in which the word is used, that are less proper, which yet have place 
in common speech. Oftentimes it is used to signify some motion or alteration 
in inanimate things, with relation to some object and ejQTect So the spring of a 
watch is said to act upon the chain, and wheels; the sun-beams, to act upon 
plants aQd trees; and the fire, to act upon wood. Sometimes the word is used 
to i%nify motions, alterations, and exertions of power, which are seen in corpo- 
real things', considered absolutely ; especially when these motions seem to arise 
from some internal cause which is hidden ; so that they have a greater tesem- 
blance of those motions of our bodies, which are the effects of internal volition, 
or invisible exertions of Will. So the fermentation of Uquor, the operations of 
the loadstone, and of electrical bodies, are called the action of tiiese things. And 
sometimes the word action is used to signify the exercise of thought, or of Will 
and inclination : so meditating, loving, hating, inclining, disinclining, choosing 
and refusing, may be sometimes called acting ; though more rarely (unless it 
be by philosophers and metaphysicians) than in any of the other senses. 

But the word is never used in vulgar speech in tl^at sense which Armmian 
divines use it m, namely, for the self-determinate ex^cise of the Will, or an 
exertion of the soul that arises without any necessaiy connection, with any thing 
foregoing. If a man does something voluntarily, or as the effect of his choice, 
then in me most proper sense, and as the word is most originally and commonly 
used, he is said to act : but whether that choice or volition be self-determined, 
or no, whether it be connected with foregoing habitual bias, whether it be the 
certain effect of the strongest motive, or some extrinsic cause, never comes into 
consideration in the meamng of the word. 

And if the word Action is arbitrarily used by some men otherwise, to suit 
some scheme of metaphysics or morality, no argument can reasonably be found- 
ed on such a use of this term, to prove any thing but their own pleasure. For 
divines and philosophers strenuously to urge such arguments, as though they 
were sufficient to support and demonstrate a. whole scheme of moral philosophy 
and divinity, is certainly to erect a mighty edifice on the sand, or. rather on a 
shadow. And though it may now perhaps, through custom, have become 
natural for them to use the word in this sense (if that may be called a sense or 
meaning, which is inconsistent with itself), yet this does not prove, that it is 
agreeable to the. n^ttural notions men have of things, or that there can be any 
tmng in the creation that should answer such a meaning. And though they 
appeal to experience, yet the truth is, that meh are so far from exiperiencing 
any such thing, that it is impossible for them to have any conception of it 

If it should be objected, that action and passion are doubtless words of a 
contrary sagnification ; but to suppose that the agent, in its action, is under the 
power and influence of i^mething extrinsic, is to confound action and passion, 
and make them the same thing : 

I answer, that action and passion are doubtless, as they are sometimes used, 
words of opposite signification ; but pot as signifying opposite existences, but 
3nly opposite relations. The words cause and effect, are terms of opposite sig- 
nification ; but, nevertheless, if I assert, that the same thing may, at the same 
time, in different respects and relanons, be both cause and effect, tiiis will not 
prove that I confound the terms. The soul may be both active and passive in 
the same thing in different respects ; active with relation to one thing, and 
passive with relation to another. The word passion, when set in opposition to 
action, or rather activeness, is merely a relative term ; it signifies.no effect or 
cause, nor any proper existence ; but is the same with passiveness, or a being 
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pasave, or a being acted upon by some thmg. ^hich is a mere relation ot a 
thing to some power or force exerted by some cause, producing some effect in 
it, or upon it And action^ when set properly in opposition to p<nssi(m or poj- 
tivenessy is no real existence; it is not the same with an action, but is a mere 
relation : it is the adtiveness of something on another thing, being the opposite 
relation to the other, viz., a relation of po^ er, or force, exerted by some cause 
towards another thing, which is the subject of^e effect of that power. Indeed, 
the word adton, is frequently used to signify something not merely relative, but 
more absoltde, and a real existence ; as when we say an action; when the word 
is not used transitively, but absolutely, for some motion or exercise of body or 
mind, without any relation to any object or effect : and as used thus, it is not 
properly the opposite of passion ; which ordinarily signifies nothing absolute, but 
merely the relation of being acted upon. And therefore, if the word action be 
used in the like relative sense, then action and passion are only two contrary 
relations. And it is no absurdity to suppose, that contrai^ relations may belong 
to the same thing, at the same time, with respect to different things. So ,to 
suppose, that theje are acts of the soul by which a man voluntarily moves, and 
acts upon objects, and produces effects, which yet themselves are effects of 
somethmg else, and wherein the soul itself is the object of something acting 
upon, and influencing that, does not confound action and passion. The words 
may neviertheless be properly of opposite signification : there may be as true 
and real a difference between acting and being cntised to act, though we should 
suppose the soul to be both in the same volition, as there is between living and 
being quickened or made to live. It is no more a contradiction to suppose that 
action may be the effect of some other cause, besides the agent, or being that 
acts, than to suppose, that life ma^ be the dSTect of some other cause, besides 
the being that lives, in whom life l£^ caused to be. 

The thing which has led men into this inconsistent notion of action, when 
applied to volition, as though it were essential to this internal action, that the 
agent should be self-determmed in it, and that the Will should be the cause of 
it, was probably this ; that according to the fiense of mankind, and the common 
use of language, it is so vnth respect to men's external actions; which are 
originally, and according to the vuiear use and most proper sense of ihe word, 
called actions. Men in these are self-directed, self-determined, and their Wills 
are the cause of the motions of their bodies, and the external things that are 
done ; so that unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, and the action be 
detenmned by their antecedent vofition, it is no action or doing of theirs. 
Hence some metaphysicians have been led unwarily, but absurdly, to suppose 4^ 
same concerning volition itself, that that also must be determined by the Will ; 
which is to be determined by antecedent volition, as the motion of the body is; 
not considering the contradiction it implies. 

But it is very evident, that in the metaphysical distinction between action 
and passion (though long since become common and the general vogue), due 
care has not been taken to Conform language to the nature of things, or to 
any distinct, clear ideas. As it is in innumerable other philosophical, meta- 
physical terms, used in these disputes ; which has occasioned inexpressible diffi- 
culty, contention, error and confusiop. 

And thus probably it came to be thought, that necessity was inconsistent 
with action, as these terms are applied to volition. First, these terms adicn 
and necessity, are changed from their original meaning, as signifpng external, 
voluntary action and constraint (in whicn meaning they are evidently incon- 
•istent), to signify quite other things, viz., volition itself, and certainty of exigt- 
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enee. And when the change of significatian is made^ caie is not takjen to 
make proper allowances and abatements for the difference of sense ; but stil} 
the same things are unwarily attributed to action and necessity y in the new 
meaning of the words, which plainly belonged to them in their first sense ; and 
on this ground, maxims are established without any real foundation, as though 
tfaey were the most certain truths, and the most evident dictates of reason* 

But however strenuously it is maintained, that what is necessaij Cfinnot be 
properly called action, and thsit a necessary action is a contradiction, yet it is 
probable there are few JirmiTnan divines, who, if thoroughly tried, would stand 
to these principles. They will allow that God is, in the highest sense, an 
active being, and the highest fountain of life and action ; and they would not 
probably deny, that those, that are called God^s acts of righteousness, holiness 
and faithfulness, are truly and properly God's acts, and Uod is really a holy 
agtvit in them ; and yet, 1 trust, they will not deny, that God necessarily acts 
justly and faithifully, and that it is impossible for Him to act unr^hteous)^ and 
unholify. 



SECTION III, 



The Reason* whv some think it contrary to Common Sense, to suppose those Thmg*" 
which are necessary, to be worthy of either Praise or Blame. 

It is abundantly affirmed and urged by Armmiaii wnteiis, that it is contrarf 
to common sense, and the naturs^ notions and apprehensions of mankind, to 
suppose otherwise than that necessity (making no distinction between naturalf 
ai:^ moral necessity) is inconsistent with virtue and vice, praise and blame, 
reward and punishment And their armnnei^ts from hence have been greatly 
triumphed in; and have been not a little perplexing to many, who have been 
friendly to the truth, as clearly revealed in the holy Scriptures ; it has seemedl 
to them indeed difficult, to reconcile Calvinistic doctrines with tibe notions meni 
commonly have of justice and equity. And the tnie reasons of it seem to be 
these that follow. • 

L It is indeed a very plain dictate of cx)mmon sense, that natural necessity 
is wholly inconsistent with just praise or blame. If men do things which ini 
thenselves are very good, fit to be brought to pass, and very happy effects^ 
properly against their Wills, and cannot help it ; or do them from a necessity^ 
that is without their Wills, or with which their Wills have no concern or con-i^ 
nection ; then it is a plain dictate of common sense, that it is none of their 
virtue, nor any moral good in them ; and that they are not worthy to be re^ 
warded or praised, esteemed or loved on that account. And, on the other hand^. 
that if, firom like necessity, they do those things which in themselves are very 
unhappy and pernicious, and do them because they cannot help it ; the neces^ 
sity is such, that it is all one whether they will them or no ; and the reason.- 
why they are done, is from necessity only, and not from their Wills; it is n 
Yery plain dictate of common sense, mat they' are not at all to blame ; tliere is 
no vice, fault, or moral evil at all in the effect done; nor are they, who are 
thus necessitated, in any wise worthy to be punished, hated, or in the ^ast dis^ 
respected, on that account. 

In like manner, if things, in themselves good and desirable, are absolutely 
impossible, with a natural impossdbility, the universal reason of mankind teaches^, 
that this wholly and perfectly excuses persons in th^ not doing them. 
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And it is also a plain dictate of comnon sense, that if the doing things, in 
diemselyes ^ood, or avoiding things, in themselves evil, is not absolutely im* 
pos^ble^ with such a natural impossibility, but very diiSicult, with a natural 
difficulty ; that is, a difficulty pnor to, and not at all consisting in Will and 
inclination itself, und which would remsdn the same, let the inclination be what 
it will ; then a person's neglect or omission is excused in some measure, though 
not wholly ; his sin is less aggravated, than if the thing to be uone were easy. 
A.nd if, instead of difficulty and hinderance, there be a contrary natural propen- 
sity in the state of things, to the thing to be done, or the eiFect to be brought to 
pass, abstracted from any consideration of the inchnation of the heart; though 
die propensity be not so great as to amount to a natural necessity ; yet being 
some approach to it, so that the doing the good thing be very much from this 
natural tendency in the state of things, and but little from a eood inclination ; 
then it is a dictate of common sense, that there is so much me less virtue in 
what is done ; and so it is less praiseworthy and rewardable. The reason is 
easy, viz., because such a natural propensity or tendency is an approach to 
natural necessity; and the greater the propensity, still so much the nearer is 
the approach to necessity. And, therefore, as natural necessit^^ takes away 
or shuts out all virtue, so this propensity approaches to an abolition of virtue ; 
that is, it diminishes it. And, on the other hand, natural difficulty, in the state 
of thin^, is an approach to natural impossibility. And as the latter, when it 
is complete and absolute, wholly takes away blame ; so such difficulty takes 
, away some blame, or diminishes blame ; and makes the thing: done to be less 
wor&yofpunisbient 

II. Men, in their first use of such phrases as these, fnust, can% canH Aaji 
t^, canH avoid Uj necessary^ unable^ impossible, unavoidabley irresistible^ &c., us<r 
them to signify a necessity of constraint or restraint, a natural necessity or im« 
possibility ; or some necessity that the Will has nothing to do in ; which may 
be whether men will or no ; and which may be supposed to be just the same, 
let men's inclinations and desires be what th^ will. Such terms in their origi- 
nal use, I suppose, among all nations, are relative ; carrying in their significa* 
tion (as was before observed) a reference or respect to some contrary Will, de- 
sire or endeavor, which, it is supposed, is, or may be, in Ihe case. All men 
find, and begin to find in early childhood, that there are innumerable things 
that cannot be done, which they desire to do ; and innumerable things which 
they are averse to, that must be, they cannot avoid them, they will be, whether 
they choose them or no. It is to express this necessity, which men so soon 
«nd so often find, and which so greatly and so early afiects them in innumera- 
ble cases, that such terms and phrases are first formed ; and it is to signify such 
a necessity, that they are first used, and that they are most constantly used, i i 
the common affairs of life ; and not to si^ify any such metaphysical, specuh.- 
tive and abstract notion, as that connection m the nature or course of thing i, 
which is between the subject and predicate of a proposition, and which is tl e 
foundation of the certain truth of that proposition, to signify which, they, wLo 
employ themselves in philosophical inquiries into the first origin and metaphysi- 
cal relations and dependencies of things, have borrowed these terms, for want 
of others. But we grow up from our»cradles in a use of such terms and phrases 
entirely different from this, and carrymg a sense exceeding diverse from that, 
in which they are commonly used in the controversy between Arminians and 
Calvinists. And it being, as was said before, a dictate of the universal sense 
of mankind, evident to us as soon as we begin to think, that the necessity ag- 
oified by these terms, in the sense in whidi we first learn them, does excuse 
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persons and free them from all fault or blame ; hence our idea of excusahlenesa 
or faultiness is tied to these terms and phrases by a strong habit, which is begun 
in childhood, as soon as we begin to speak, ana grows up with us, and is 
strei^thened by constant use and custom, the connection growing stronger and 
stronger. 

The habitual connection, which is in men's minds between blamelessness and 
those forementioned terms, musty cannot^ unMey necessary^ impomUey unavoid^ 
Mty 4rc., becomes very strong ; because, as soon as ever men begin to use 
reason ^HxA speech, they have occasion to excuse themselves, from the natural 
necessity signified by these terms, m numerous instances — IcanH dotty — Icotdd 
not help it. — And all mankind have constant and daily occasion to use such 
phrases in this sense, to excuse themselves and others, in almost all the concerns 
of life, with respect to disappointments, and things that happen, which concern 
and affect ourselves and others, that are hurtful, or disagreeable to us or them, or 
thins^ desirable, thai we or otibers fail o£ 

That a being accustomed to a union of different ideas, from early childhood, 
makes the habitual connection exceeding strong, as though such connection were 
owing to nature, is manifest in innumerable instances. It is altogether by such 
an habitual connection of ideas, that men judge of the bigness or aistance of the 
objects of sight, from their appearance. Thus it is owing to such a connection 
early established, and growing up with a person, that he juqges a mountain, which 
he sees at ten miles distance, to be bigger than his nose, or further off than the 
end of it Having been used so long to join a considerable distance and magni- 
tude with such an appearance, men imagine it is by a dictate of natural sense : 
whereas, it would be quite otherwise with one that had his eyes newly opened, 
who had been born blind ; he would have the same visible appearance, but 
natural sense would dictate no such thing, concerning the magnitude or distence 
of what appeared. 

III. When men, after they have been so habituated to connect ideas of inno- 
cency or blamelessness with such terms, that the union seems to be tlie effect oi 
mere nature, come to hear the same terms used, and learn to use them themselves 
in the forementioned new and metaphysical sense, to signify quite another sort 
of necessity, which has no such kind of relation to a contrary supposable Will 
and endeavor ; the notion of plain and manifest blamelessness, by this means, 
is, by a strong prejudice, insensibly and unwarily transferred to a case to which 
it by no means belongs ; the change of the use of the terms, to a signification 
which is very diverse, not being taken notice of, or adverted to. And there are 
several reasons, why it is not 

1. The terms, as used by philosophers, are not very distinct and clear in 
their meanmg ; few use them in a fixed, determined sense. On the contrary, 
their meaning is very vague and confused. Which is what commonly happens 
to the words used to signify things intellectual and moral, and to express what 
Mr. Locke calls mixed mMes. If men had a clear and distinct understanding of 
what is intended by these metaphysical terms, they would be able more easily 
to compare them with thdr original and common sense; and so would not be so 
easily led into delusion by wori of this sort 

2. The change of the signification of the terms is the more insensible, be- 
cause the things signified, though indeed very different, yet do in some generals 
i^ee. In necessity, that which is vulgarly so called, there is a strong connec- 
tion between the thing said to be necessary, and something antecedent to it, in 
file order <A nature ; so there is also \x\, philosophical necessi^. And though in 
ooth kinds of necessity, th«! connection cannot be called by that name, wiu 

Vol, II. 17 
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lation to an oppodte Will or endeayor, to which it is swperixyr ; which is the 
case in vulgar necessity ; yet in both, the connection is 'prior to Will and en- 
deavor, ana so, in some respect, superior. In both kinds of necessity, there is a 
foundation for some certainty of the proposition, that affirms the event. The 
terms used being the same, and the things signified agreeing in these and some 
other general circumstances, and the expressions, as used by philosophers bein^ 
not well defined, and so of obscure and loose signification ; hence persons are not 
aware of the great difference ; and the notiont of innocence or faultiness, which 
were so ^trongly associated with them, and were strictly united in their minds, 
ever since they can remember, remain united Avith them still, as if the union were 
altogether natural and necessary ; and they that go about to make a separation, 
seem to them to do great violence even to nature itself. 

IV. Another reason why it appears difficult to reconcile it with reason, that 
men should be blamed for that which is necessary with a moral necessity (which, 
as was observed before, is a species 6i philosophical necessity), is, that for want 
ot due consideration, men inwardly entertain that apprehension, that this neces^ 
aity may be against men's Wills and sincere endeavors. They go away with 
that notion, that men may truly will, and wish, and strive, that it may be* other- 
wise, but that invincible necessity stands in the way. And many think thus 
concerning themselves : some, that are ^^acked men, think they wish that they 
were gooa, that they loved God and holiness ; but yet do not find that their 
wishes produce the effect. — ^The reasons why men think thus, are as follows ; 
( 1.) They find what may be called an indirect willingness to have abetter Will, 
in the manner before observed. For it is impossible, and a contradiction to sup- 
pose the Will to be directly and properly against itself. And they do not 
consider, that this indirect willingness is entirely a different thing from properly 
willing the thing that is the duty and virtue required ; and that there is no virtue 
in that sort of willingness which they have. They do not consider, that the 
volitions, which a wicked man may have that he loved God, are no acts of the 
Will at all against the moral evil of not loving God ; but only some disagreeable 
consequences. But the making the requisite distinction requires more care of 
reflection and tfiought, than most men are used to. And men, through a preju- 
dice in thrir own favor, are disposed to think well of their own desires and 
dispositions, and to account them good and virtuous, though their respect to 
virtue be only indirect and remote,' and it is nothing at all that is virtuous that 
truly excites or terminates their inclinations. (2.) Another thing, that insensi- 
bly leads and beguiles men into a supposition that this moral necessity oi 
mipossibility is, or may be against men's Wills and true endeavors, is the deri- 
vation and formation of the terms themselves, that are often used to express it, 
which is such as seems directly to point to, and holds this forth. Such words, 
for instance, as unable^ unavoidable^ tinpossible, irresistible ; which carry a plain 
reference to a supposable power exerted, endeavors used, resistance made, in 
opposition to the necessity ; and the persons that hear them, not considering nor 
suspecting but that they are used in their proper sense ; that sense being there- 
fore understood, there does naturally, and as it were necessarily, arise m their 
minds a supposition, that it may be so indeed, that true desires and endeavors 
may take place, but that invincible necessity stands in the way, and renders them 
Tsun and to no effect 

V. Anothe* thing, which makes persons more ready to suppose it to be con- 
trary to reason, that men should be exposed to the punishments threatened io 
mil, for doing those things which are morally necessary, or not doing those things 
morally impossible, is, that imagination strengthens the argument, and adds 
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jreatly to the power and influence of the seeming reasons against it, from the 
greatness of that punishment To allow that they may be justly exposed to a 
small punishment, would not be so difficult Whereas, if there were any good 
reason in the case, if it were truly a dictate of reason, that such necessity was 
inconsistent with faultiness, or just punishment, the demonstration would .be 
equally certain with respect to a small punishment, or any punishment at all, as 
a very great one ; but it is not equally easy to the imagination. They that 
argue against the justice of damning men for tho^e thin^ that are thus neces- 
saiy, seem to make their alignment the stronger, by settmg forth the greatness 
of the punishment in strong expressions ; — tkai a man should be cant into eter^ 
nal burnings, that he should be made to fry in hell to all eternity Jbr those things 
which he had no power to avoids and was under a fatal^ unfrustrabUy invincibU 
necessity of doing. 



SECTION IV. 



ft is agreeable to Common Sense, and the Natural Notions of Mankind, to suppose 
-moral Nececsity to be consistent with Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment 

Whether the reasons '^that have been given, why it appears difficult to some 
persons, to reconcile with common sense the praising or blaming, rewarding or 
punishing, those things which are morally necessary, are thought satisfactory or 
not ; yet it mpst evidently appears, by the following thmgs, that if this matter 
be rightly understood, setting aside all delusion arising from the impropriety . 
and ambiguity of terms, this is not at all inconsistent with the natural apprehen- 
sions of mankmd, and that sense of things which is found everywhere in the 
common people ; who are furthest from having their thoughts perverted from 
their natural channel, by metaphysical and philosophical subtilties ; but, on the 
contrary, altogether agreeable to, and the very voice and dictate of, this natural 
and vulgar sfnse. 

I This will appear, if we consider what the vulgar notion of blame- 
worthiness is. The idea which the common people, through all ages and nations, 
have of faultiness, I suppose to be plainly this ; a person's being or doing wrong, 
with his own will and pleasure ; containing these two things : 1. His doing 
wrong when he does as he pleases 2. His pleasure being wrong. Or, in 
other words, perhaps more intelligibly expressing their notion ; a person's having 
bis heart wrong, and doing wrong from his heart And this is the sum total of 
the matter. 

The common people do not ascend up in their reflections and abstractions to 
the metaphysical sources, relations and dependencies df things, in order to form 
their notion of faultiness or blameworthiness. They do not wait till they have 
decided by their refinings, what first determines the Will ; whether it be deter- 
mined by something extrinsic, or intrinsic ; whether volition determines volition, 
or whether the understanding determines the Will ; whether there be any such 
thing as metaphysicians mean by contingence (if they have any meaning) ; 
whether there be a sort of a strange, unaccountable sovereignty in the Will, in 
the exercise of which, by its own sovereign acts, it brings to pass all it» own 
sovereign acts. They do not take any part of their notion of fault or blame 
from the resolution of any such questions. If this were Jbe case, there are niul- 
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titudes, yea, the far greater part of mankind, nine hundred and ninety-nine oui 
•f a thousand, wouM live and die, without having any such notion, as that of 
laialt, ever entering into their heads, or without so much as once having any 
conception that any body was to be either blamed or commended for any thing 
Te be sure, it wouJd be a long time before men came to have such notions 
Whereas it is manifest, they are some of the first notions that appear in chil- 
dren ; who discover, as soon as they can think, or speak, or act at all as rational 
creatures, a sense of desert. And, certainly, in forming their notion of it, they 
make no use of metaphysics. All the ground they go upon, consists in these two 
things ; experience, and a natural sensation of a certain fitness or agreeableness, 
which there is in uniting such moral evil as is above described, viz., a being or 
doing wrong with the Will, and resentment in others, and pain inflicted on the 
person in whom this moral evil is. Which natural sense is what we call by 
the name of conscience. 

It is true, the common people and children, in their notion of a faulty act oi 
deed, oi any person, do suppose that it is the person's own act and deed. But 
this is all that belongs to what they understand by a thing's being a person's 
own deed ot action ; even that it is something done by him of choice. That 
some exercise or motion should begin of itself does not belong to their notion 
of an action, or doing. If so, it would belong to their notion of it, that it is 
something, which is the cause of its own beginning ; and that is as much as to 
say, that it is before it begins to be. Nor is their notion of an action some 
motion or exercise, that begins accidentaUy, without any cause or reason ; for 
that is contrary to one of the prime dictates of common sense, namely, that eveiy 
thing that begins to be, has somecause or reason why it is. 

The common people, in their notion of a faulty or praiseworthy deed or work 
done by any one, do suppose, that the man does it m the exercise of liberty* 
But then their notion of liberty is only a person's having opportunity of doing 
as he pleases. They have no notion of liberty consisting in the Will's first 
acting, and so causing its own acts ; and determining, and so causing its own 
determinations ; or choosing, and so causing its own choice. Such a notion ot 
liberty is what none have, but those that have darkened tfceir own minds with 
confused, metaphysical speculation, and abstruse and ambiguous terms. If a 
man is not restrained from acting as his Will determines, or constrained to act 
otherwise ; then he has Kberty, according to common notions of liberty, withou) 
idling into the idea that grand contradiction of all, the determinations of «* 
man's free Will being the effects of the determinations of his free Will. Noi 
have men commonly any notion of freedom consisting in indiflference. For if 
so, then it would be agreeable to their notion, that the greater indifference men 
act with, the more freedom they act with ; whereas, the reverse is true. He 
that in acting, proceeds with the fullest inclination, does what he does with the 
greatest freedom, according to common sense. And so far is it from being 
agreeable to common sense, that such liberty as consists in indifference is reqm<> 
site to praise or blame, that on the contrary, the dictate of every man's natural 
sense Uirough the world is, that the further he is from being indifferent in his 
acting good or evil, and the more he does either with or without full and strong 
inclination, the more is he to be esteemed or abhorred, commended or con- 
demned. 

H. If it were inconsistent with the common sense of mankind, that mei 
should be either to be blamed or commended in any volitions, they have, or faii 
of, in case of moral necessity or impossibility ; then it would surely also be 
agreeable to the same sense and reason of mankind^ that the nearer the caM 
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approaches to such a moral necessity or impossibility^ either thiough a strong 
antecedent moral propensity, on the one hand,* or a great antecedent opposition 
and difficulty on the other, the nearer does it approach to a being neither blama- 
ble nor conmiendable; so that acts exerted with such preceding propen^ty, 
would be worthy of proportionably les? praise ; and when omitted, the act 
being attended with such difficulty, the omission would be worthy of the less 
blame. It is so, as was observed before, with natural necessity and impossi- 
bility, propensity and difficulty ; as it is a plain dictate of the sense of all man- 
kind, that natural necessity and impossibility take away all blame and praise ; 
and therefore, that the nearer the approach is to these, through previous pro* 
pensity or difficulty, so praise and blame are proportionably diminished. And if 
?t were as much a dictate of common sense, that moral necessity of doing, oi 
impossibility of avoiding, takes away all praise and blame, as that natural 
necessity or impossibility does this ; then, by a perfect parity of reason, it would 
be as much the dictate of common sense, that an approach to moral necessity 
of doing, or impossibility of avoiding, diminishes praise and blame, as that an 
approach to natural necessity and impossibility does so. It is equally the voice 
of common sense, that persons are excusable in part, in neglecting things diffi- 
cult against their Wills, as that they are excusable wholly m n^Iecting things 
impossible against their Wills. And if it made no difference whether the impos- 
sibility were natural and against the Will, or moral, lying in the W^ill, with 
regard to excusableness ; so neither would it make any difference, whether 
the difficulty, or approach to necessity be natural against the Will, or moral, 
lying in the propensity of the Will. 

But it is apparent, that the reverse of these things is true. If there be an 
approach to a moral necessity in a man's exertion of good acts of' Willi they 
being the exercise of a strong propensity to good, and a very powerful love to 
virtue ; it is so far from being the dictate of common sense, that he is less vir- 
tuous, and the less to be esteemed, loved and praised ; that it is agreeable to 
the natural notions of all mankind, that he is so much the better man, worthy 
of greater respect, and higher commendation. And the stronger the inclination 
is, and the nearer it approaches to necessity in that respect ; or to impossibility 
of neglecting the virtuous act, or of doing a vicious one, still the more virtuous, 
and worthy of higher commendation. And, on the other hand, if a man exerts 
evil acts of mind ; as, for instance, acts of pride or malice from a rooted and 
strong habif, or principle of haughtiness and maliciousness, and a violent pro- 
pensity of heart to such acts ; according to the natural sense of all men, he is 
so far from being the less hateful and blamable on that account, that he is so 
much the more worthy to be detested and condemned, by all that observe him. 

Moreover, it is manifest that it is no part of the notion, which mankind com- 
monly have of a blamable or praiseworthy act of the Will, that it is an act 
which is not determined by an antecedent bias or motive, but by the soverei^i 
power of the Will itself; because, if so, the greater hand such causes have m» 
determining any acts of the Will, so much the less virtuous or vicious would! 
they be accounted; and the less hand, the more virtuous or vicious. Whereas,, 
tho reverse is true : men do not think a good act to be the less praiseworthy,, 
for the agent's being a«uch determined in it by a good inclination or a good mo- 
tive, but the more. And if good inclination or motive, has but little influence. 
in determining the agent, they do not think his act so much the more virtuouSi 

* ft IS here argued,-on supposition that not all propensity imp.isi moral neoetsity, kit onljr some reiy 
kigh degree ; which none will deny. 
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but the l««««>u And eo concerning evil acts/which are determined by eiril ma* 
lives or inclinations. 

Yea, if it be supposed that good or evil dispositions are implanted in the 
hearts of men, bv nature itself (which, it is certain, is vulgarly supposed in in- 
numerable cases), yet it is not commonly supposed, that men are worthy of no 
praise or dispraise for such dispositions ; although what is natural, is undoubt- 
edly necessary, nature being prior to all acts of the Will whatsoever. Thus, 
for instance, if a man appears to be of a very haughty or malicious disposition, 
and is supposed to be so by his natural temper, it is no vulgar notion, no dictate 
of the common sense and apprehension cf men, that such dispositions are no 
vices or moral evils, or that such persons are not worthy of disesteem, odium and 
dishonor ; or that the proud or malicious acts which flow from such natural dis- 
positions, are worthy of no resentment. Yea, such vile natural dispositions, 
and the strength of them, will commonly be mentioned rather as an aggravation 
of the vdcked acts, that come from such a fountain, than an extenuation of 
them* Its bein^ natural for men to act thus, is often observed by men in ihe 
height of their mdignation : they will say, '^ It is his very nature : he is of a 
vile natural temper : it is as natural to him to act so 3S it is to breathe ; he can- 
not help serving the devil,'' &c But it is not thus with regard to hurtful, mis* 
chievous thin^, that any are the subjects or occasioi^s of, by a natural necessity, 
affainst their mclinations. In such a case, the necessity, by the common voice 
of mankind, will be spoken of as a full excuse. Thus it is very plain, that com- 
mon sense makes a vast difference between these two kinds of necessity, as to 
the judgment it makes of their influence on the moral quality and desert of 
men's actions. 

And these dictates of men's minds are so natural and necessary, that it may 
be very much doubted whether the Arminians themselves have ever got rid of 
them ; yea, their greatest doctors, that have gone furthest in defence of their 
metaphysical notions of liberty, and have brought their arguments to their great- 
est strength, and, as they suppose, to a demonstration, against the consistence of 
virtue and vice with any necessity ; it is to be questioned, whether there is so 
much as one of them, but that, if he suffered very much from the injurious acts 
of a man, under the power of an invincible haughtiness and malignancy of tem- 
per, would not, from the forementioned natural sense of mind, resent it rar other « 
wise, than if as great sufferings came upon him from the wind that blows, ano 
fire that bums by natural necessity ; and otherwise than he would, if he suffered 
as much from me conduct of a man perfectly delirious ; yea, though he first 
brought his distraction upon him some way by his own fault. 

Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make between natural and 
moral necessity, as though it were altogether impertinent in this controversy : 
^^ That which is necessary, say they, is necessary ; it is that which must be, and 
•cannot be prevented. And that which is impossible, is impossible, and cannot 
ibe done ; and therefore, none can be to blame for not doing it" And such 
'Comp irisons are made use of, as tlie commanding of a man to walk, who has 
lost his legs, and condemning and punishing him for not obeying ; inviting and 
calling upon a man, who is shut up in a strong prison, to come £rth, &c. But, 
m these things, Arminians are very unreasonable. Let common sense deter- 
mine whether there be not a great difference between those two cases ; the one, 
tliat of a man who has offended his prince, and is cast into prison ; and after 
he has lain there a while, the king comes to him, calls him to come forth to him, 
and tells him, that if he will do so, and will fall down before him, and humbly 
beg his pardon, he shall be forgiven, and set at liberty, and also be oieatly e» 
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Hched and advanced to hoiux*^ the ptiscmcr heartily repents of the folly and 
wickedness of has offence a^inst his prince^ is thoroughly disposed to obsse 
himself, and accept of the king's offer ; but is confined by strong walls, with 
gates of brass, and bars of irpn. The otlier case is, that of a man who is of a 
very unreasonable spirit, of a haughty^ ungrateful, wilful disposition, and, more* 
over, has been brought up in traitorous pnnciples, and has hiii heart possessed 
with an extreme and inveterate enmity to his lawful sovereign ; and for his re- 
bellion is cast into prison, and lies long there, loaden with heavy chains, and in 
miserable circumstances. At length the compassionate prince comes to the pris* 
on, orders bis chains to be knockol off, and his prison doors to be set wide open ; 
calls to him, and tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall down before 
him^ acknowledge thkt he has treated him unworthily, and ask his forgiveness, 
he shall be forgiven, set at liberty, and set in a place of great dignity and profit 
in his court But he is so stout and stomachful, and full of haughty malignity^ 
thart: he cannot be willing to accept the offer : his rooted, strong pride and ma- 
lice have perfect power over him, and as it were bind him, by binding his heart; 
the opposition of his heart has the mastery oyer him, having an influence on his 
mind far superior to the king's grace and condescension, aind to all his kind of- 
fers and promises. Now, is it agreeable to common sense to assert and stand 
to it, that there is no difference between these two cases, as to any worthiness 
of blame in the prisoners; because, forsooth, there is a. necessity m both, and 
the required act in each case is impossible ? It is true, a man's evil dispositions 
may be as strong and immovable as the bars of a castle. But who cannot see, 
that when a man, in the latter case, is said to be unable to obey the command, 
the expression is used improperly, and not in the sense it has originally and in 
common speech ? And that it may properly be said to be in the rebel's power 
to come out of prison, seeing he can easily do it if he pleases ; though by reason 
of his vile temper of heart, which is fixed and rooted, it is impossible that it 
should please him ? 

Upon the whole, I presume there is no person of good understanding, who 
impartially considers the things which have been observed, but will allow, that 
it is not evident, from the dictates of the common sense, or natural notions of 
mankind, ' that moral necessity is inconsistent with praise and blame. And 
therefore, if the Arminians would prove any such inconsistency, it must be by 
some philosophical and metaphysical arguments, and not common sense. 

There is a grand illusion in the pretended demonstration of Arminians from 
common sense. The main strength of all these demonstrations lies in thdt pre- 
judice, that arises through the insensible change of^he use and meaning of such 
terms as liberty , able, unable^ necessary, impossible, unavoidable, invincible, ac^ 
Hon, &c., from their original and vulgar sense, to a metaphysical sense, entirely 
diverse, and the strong connection of the ideas of blamelessnet, &c., with some 
of these terms, by a habit contracted and established, while these terms were 
used in their first meaning. This prejudice and delusion is the foundation of all 
those positions, they lay down as maxims, by which most of the scriptures, which 
they allege in this controversy, are interpreted, and on which all their pompous 
demonstrations from Scripture and reason depend. From this secret delusion 
and prejudice they have almost all their advantages; it is the strength of theii 
bulwarks, and the edge of their weapons. And this is the main ground of all 
the right they have to treat their neighbors in so assuming a manner, and to in- 
sult others, perhaps as wise and good as themselves, as weak bigots, men thai 
dwell in the dark caves of superstition, perversely set, obstinately shutting their 
eyes against the noonday light, enemies to common sense, maintaining the Jirsi 
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born qfabsurditiesy &c. &c. But perhaps an impartial consideration of the tkinga, 
which have been observec in the preceding parts of this inquiry, may enable the 
lovers of truth better to judge, whose doctrine is indeed absutdy cistrusey self 
contradictory y and inconsistent with common sense, and many ways repugnant 
to the universal dictates of the reason of mankind 

CoROL. From things which have been observed, it will follow, that it is 
agreeable to common sense to suppose, that the glorified saints have not their 
freedom at all diminished, in any respect ; and that God himself hai$ the highest 
possible freedom, according to the true and proper meaning of the term; and 
that he is, in the highest possible respect, an agent, and active in the exercise of 
his infinite holine^ ; though he acts therein, in the highest degree, necessarily ; 
and his actions of this kind are in the highest, most absolutely perfect manner, 
virtuous and praiseworthy ; and are so, for that very reason, because they are 
most perfectly necessary. 



SECTION V. 



Concerning those Objections, that this Scheme of Necessity renders all Means and 
Endeavors for the avoiding of Sin, or the obtaining Virtue and Holiness, vain and 
to no purpose ; and that it makes Men no more than mere Machines in Affairs 
of Morality and Religion. 



jO] 



Arminuns say, if it be so, that sin and virtue come to pass by a necessity 
nsisting in a sure connection of causes and effects, antecedents and consequents, 
it can never be worth the while to use any means or endeavors to obtain the 
one, and avoid the other ; seeing no endeavors can alter the futurity of the 
event, which is become necessary by a connection already established. 

But I desire, that this matter may be fully considered ; and that it may be 
examined with a thorough strictness, whether it will follow that endeavors and 
means, in order to avoid or obtain any future thmg, must be more in vain, on 
the supposition of such a connection of antecedents and consequents, than if the 
contrary be supposed. 

For endeavors to be in vain, is for them not to be successful ; that is to say, 
for them not eventually to be the means of the thing aimed at, which cannot be, 
but in one of these two ways ; either, first : that although the means are used, 
yet the event aimed at does not follow ; or, secondly, if the event does follow, 
it is not because of the means, or from any connection or dependence of the event 
on the means : the event would have come to pass, as well without the means as 
with them. If either of these \ wo things are the case, then the means are not 
properly successful, and are truly in vain. The successfulness or unsuccessfulness 
of means, in order to an effect, or their being in vain or not in vain, consists in 
those means being connected, or not connected vnth the effect, in such a man- 
ner as this, viz., that the effect is with the means, and not without them ; or 
that the being of the effect is, on the one hand, connected with the means, and 
the want of the effect, on the other hand, is connected with the want of the 
means. If there be such a connection as this between means and end, the 
means are not in vain. The more there is of such a connection, the further they 
are from being in vain ; and the less of such a connection, the more they are in 
ram 

Now, therefore, the ouestion to be answered (in order to determine, whethel 
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ft follows from this doctrine of the necessary connection between Tpregoing 
things, and consequent ones, that means used in order to any effect, are more in 
vain than they would be otherwise) is, whether it follows from it, that there is 
less of the forementioned connection between means and effect ; that is, whether, 
on the supposition of there being a real and true connection between antecedent 
things and consequent ones, there must be less of a connection between means 
and effect, than on the supposition of there being no fixed connection between 
antecedent thingiS and consequent ones ; and the very stating of this question is 
sufficient to answer it. It must appear to every one that will open his eyes, 
that this question cannot be affirmed, without the grossest absurdity and incon- 
sistence. Means are foregoing things, and effects are following thmgs ; and if 
there were no connection between foregoing things and following ones, there 
could be no connection between means and end ; and so all means would be wholly 
vain and fruitless. For it is by virtue of some connection only, that they become 
successful : it is some connection observed, or revealed, or otherwise known, be- 
tween antecedent things and following ones, that is, what directs in the choice 
of means. And if there were no such thing as an established connection, there 
could be nochoiceasto means; one thin^ would have no more tendency to an effect* 
than another ; there would be no such thing as tendency in the case. 'All those things 
which are successful means of other things, do therein prove connected antece- 
aents of them; and therefore to ass^, that a fixed connection between 
antecedents and consequents makes means vain and useless, or stands in the way 
to hinder the connection between means and end, is just as ridiculous as to say, 
that a connection between antecedents and consequents stands in the way to 
hinder a connection between antecedents and consequents. 

Nor can any supposed connection of the succession or train of antecedents 
and consequents, from the very beginning of all things, the connection being 
made already sure and necessary, either by established laws of nature, or by 
these together with a decree of sovereign immediate interpositions of divine pow- 
er, on such and such occasions, or any other way (if any other there be) ; I say, 
no such necessary connection of a series of antecedents and consequents can m 
the least tend to hinder, but that the means we use may belong to the series ; 
and so may be some of those antecedents which are connected with the conse- 
quents we aim at, in the established course of things. Endeavors which we 
use, are things that exist ; and, therefore, they belong to the general chain of 
events ; all the parts of which chain are supposed to be connected ; and so 
endeavors are supposed to be connected with some effects, or some consequent 
things or other. And certainly this does not hinder but that the events they 
are connected with, may be those which we aim at, and which we choose, be- 
cause we judge them most likely to have a connection with those events, from 
the established order and course of things which we observe, or from something 
in divine revelation. 

Let us suppose a real amd sure connection between a man's having his eyes 
open in the clear day-light, with good organs of sight, and seeing ; so that seeing is- 
connected with his opening his eyes, and not seeing with his not opening his 
eyes ; and also the like connection between such a man's attempting to open his 
eyes, and his actually doing it. The supposed established connection between 
these antecedents and consequents, let the connection be ever so sure and ne- 
cessary, certainly does not prove that it is in vain, for a man in such circumstances 
to attempt to open his eyes, in order to seeing ; his aiming at that event, and 
the use of the means, being the effect of his Will, does not break the conneo 
tiou, or hinder the su"<*«ss. 

Vol. II 18 
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' So that the objection 'we are upon does not lie against the doctrine ci tne 
necessity of events by a certainly of connection and consequence : on the con* 
trary, it is truly forcible against the Armmiaj^ doctrine of contingence and self- 
determination^ which is inconsistent with such a connection. If there be no 
connection between those events, wherein Virtue and vice consist, and any thing 
antecedent ; then there is no connection between these events and any means or 
endeavors used in order to them ; and if so, then those means must be vain. 
The less there is of connection between foregoing things and following ones, so 
much the less there is between means and end, endeavors and success ; and in 
the same proportion are means and endeavors ineffectual and vain. 

It will follow from Arminian principles, that there is no connection between 
virtue or vice, and any foregoing event or thing ; or, in other words, that the 
determination of the existence of virtue or vice does not in the least depend on 
the influence of any thing that comes to pass antecedently, from which the 
determination of its existence is, as its cause, means, or ground ; because, so 
far as it is so, it is not from self-determination ; and, therefore, so far there is 
nothing of the nature of virtue or vice. And so it follows, that virtue and vice 
are not in any degree, dependent upon, or connected with, any foregoing event 
0r existence, as its cause, ground, or means. And if so, then all foregoing 
means must be totally vain. 

Hence it follows, that there cannot, in any consistence with the Jirminian 
scheme, lie any reasonable ground of so much as a conjecture concerning the 
consequence of any means and endeavors, in order to escaping vice or Obtaining 
virtue, or any choice or preference of means, as having a greater probability of 
success by some than others ; either from any natural connection or dependence 
of the end on the means, or through any divine constitution, or revealed way of 
God's bestowing or bringing to pass these things, in consequence of any means, 
endeavors, prayers or deeds. Conjecture, in this latter case, depends on a sup- 
position, that God himself is the giver, or determining cause of the events 
sought ; but if they depend on self-determination, then God is not the determin- 
ing or disposing author of them ; and if these things are not of his disposal, 
then no conjecture can be made, from any revelation he has given, concerning 
any way or method of his disposal of them. 

Yea, on these principles, it vsill not only follow, that men cannot have any 
reasonable ground of judgment or conjecture, that their means and endeavors to 
obtain virtue or avoid vice, will be successful, but they may be sure, they will 
not ; they may be certain, that they will be vain ; and that if ever the thing, 
which they seek, comes to pass, it will not be at all owing to the means they 
use. For means and endeavors can have no effect, in order to obtain the end, 
but in one of these two ways; either, (1,) through a natural tendency and 
influence, to prepare and dispose the mind more to virtuous acts, either by caus- 
ing the disposition of the heart to be more in- favor of such acts, or by bringing 
the mind more into the view of powerful motives and inducements ; or, (2,) by 
putting persons more in the way of God's bestowment of the benefit. But 
neithei of these can be the case. Not the latter ; for, as has been just now 
observed, it does not consist with the Arminian notion of self-determination, 
which they suppose essential to virtue, that God should be the bestower, or 
(which is the same thing) the determinmg, disposing author of virtue. Not the 
former, for natural influence and tendency supposes causality and connection ; 
and that supposes necessity of event, wnich is inconsistent with Arminian 
liberty. A tendency of means, by biasing the heart in favor of virtue, or by 
hringing the Will under the influence and power of motives in its determina- 
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tions, are both inconsistent with Arminian liberty of Will, coosistmg in bdif* 
ference, and sovereign self-determination, as has been largely demonstrated. 

But for the more fidl removal of this prejudice against the doctrine ot 
necessity, which has been maintained, as though it tended to encourage a total 
neglect of all endeavors as vain ; the jfoUowing things may be considered. 

The question is not, whether men may not thus improve this doctrine : we 
know that many true and wholesome doctrines are abused ; but, whether the 
doctrine gives any just occasion for such an improvement j or whether, on the 
supposition of the truth of the doctrine, such a use of it would not be unreason- 
able 1 If any shall affirm, that it would not, but that the very nature of tht 
doctrine is such as gives just occasion for it, it must be on this supposition^ 
namely, that such an invariable necessity of all thing's already settled, must 
render the interposition of all means, endeavors, conclusions or actions of ours, 
in order to the obtaining any future end whatsoever, perfectly insignificant ; 
because they cannot in the least alter or vary the course and series of things, in 
any event or circumstance ; all being already fixed unalterably by necessity ; 
and that therefore it is folly, for men to use any means for any end; but their 
wisdom, to save themselves the trouble of endeavors, and take their ease. No 
person can draw such an inference from this doctrine, and come to such a con- 
clusion, without contradicting himself, and going counter to the very principles 
he pretends to act upon ; for he comes to a conclusion, and takes a course, in 
order to an end, even his ease, or the saving himself from trouble ; he seeks 
something future, and uses means in order to a future thing, even in his drawing 
up that conclusion, that he will seek jiothing, and use no means in order to any 
thing in future ; he seeks his future ease, and the benefit and comfort of indo- 
lence- If prior necessity, that determines all things, makes vain all actions or 
conclusions ol ours, in order to any thing future ; then it makes vain all conclu- 
sions and conduct of ours, in order to our future ease. The measure of our ease, 
with the time, manner, and every circumstance of it, is already fixed, by all- 
determining necessity, as much as any thing else. If he says within himself, 
*^ What future happiness or misery I shall have, is already, in effect, determined 
by the necessary course and connection of things; therefore, I will save myself 
the trouble of labor and diligence, which cannot add to my determined degree 
of happiness, or diminish my misery ; but will take my ease, and will enjoy the 
comfort of sloth and negligence*' Such a man contradicts himself; he says, 
the measure of his future happiness and misery is already fixed, and he will not 
try to diminish the one, nor add to the other ; but yet, in his very conclusion, he 
contradicts this ; for, he takes up this conclusion, to add to his future happmess, 
by the ease and comfort of his negligence ; and to diminish his future trouble 
and misery, by saving himself the trouble of using means and taking pains. 

Therefore persons cannot reasonably make this improvement of the doctrine 
of necessity, that they will go into a voluntary negligence of means for their 
own happiness. For the principles they must go upon in order to this, are in- 
consistent with their making any improvement at all of the doctrine ; for to 
make some improvement of it, is to be influenced by it, to come to some volun- 
tary conclusion in regard to their own conduct, with some view or aim ; but 
this, as has been shown, is inconsistent with tlie principles they pretend to act 
upon. In short, the principles are such as cannot be acted upon, in any respect, 
consistently. And, therefore, in every pretence of acting upon them, or making 
any improvement of them, there is a self-contradiction. 

As to that objection against the doctrine, which I have endeavored to prove, 
that, it makes .nen no more than mere machines; I would say, that notwith- 
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itandbg this doctrme, man is entirely, perfectly and unspeakably dificreut irois 
a mere machine, in that he has reason and understanding, and has a faculty of 
Will, and so is capable of volition or choice; and in t£it, his Will is guided 
by the dictates or views of his understanding ; and in that his external actions 
and behavior, and, in many respects^ also his thoughts, and the exercises of bis 
mind, are subject to his Will; so that he has liberty to act according *o his 
choice, and do what he pleases ; and by means of these thmgs, is capable of 
moral habits and moral acts, sudi inclinations and actions as, accordmg to the 
common sense of mankind, are worthy of praise, esteem, love and reward ; or, 
on the contrary, of disesteem, detestation, indignation and punishment 

In these things is all the difference from mere machines, as to hberty and 
agency, that would be any perfection, dignity or privilege, in any respect ; all 
the difference that can be desired, and all that can be conceived of; and indeed 
all that the pretensions of the Arminians themselves oxne to, as they are forced 
often to explain themselves (though their explications overthrow and abolish 
the things asserted, and pretended to be explained) ; for they are forced to ex- 
plain a self-determining power of Will, by a power in the soul, to determine as 
it chooses or Wills ; which comes to no more than this, that a man has a power 
of choosing, and in many instances, can do as he chooses. Which is ouite a 
different thing from that contr^iction, his having power of choosing his first 
act of choice in the case. 

Or, if their scheme makes any other difference than this, between men and 
machines, it is for the worse ; it is so far from apposing men to have a dignity 
and privilege above machines, that it makes the manner of their being deter- 
mined still more unhappy. Whereas, machines are guided by an understanding 
cause, by the skilful hand of the workman or owner ; the Will of man is left to 
flie guidance of nothing, but absolute bhnd contingence. 



SECTION VI. 



CSoncerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been maintained, thac il 
agrees with the Stoical Doctrjne of Fate, and the Opinions of Mr. Hobbes, 

When Calvinists oppose the Arminian notion of the freedom of Will, and 
contmgence of volition, and insist that there are no acts of the Will, nor any 
other events whatsoever, but what are attended with some kind of necessity; 
their opposers cry out of them, as agreeing with the ancient Stoics in their doc- 
trine o{fate^ and with Mr Hobbes in his opinion of necessity. 

It would not be worth while to take notice of so impertinent an objection, 
had it not been urged by some of the chief Arminian writers. There were 
many important truths maintained by the ancient Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers, and especially the Stoics^ that are never the worse for being held by 
thenj. The Sioic philosophers, by the general agreement of Christians, and 
even by Arminian divines, were the greatest, wisest, and most virtuous of jU 
the heathen philosophers ; and, in their doctrine and practice, came the nearest 
to Christianity of any of their sects. How frequently are the sayings of these 
philosophers, in many of the writings and sermons, even of Arminian divines, 
produced, not as arguments of the falseness of the doctrines which they delivered, 
but as a confirmation of some of the greatest truths of the Christian religion, 
\relating to the unity and perfections of the Godhead, a future state, the duty and 
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happiness of mankind, &C.9 as observing how the light of nature and reason, in 
the wisest and best of the heathens, harmonized with, and confirms the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

And it is very remarkable, concerning Dr. Whitby, that although he alleges 
the agreement of the Stoics with us, wherein he supposes they maintained the 
like doctrine with us, as an argument against the truth of our doctrine ; yet, 
this very Dr. Whitby alleges the agreement of the Stoics with the Arminians^ 
wherein he supposes they taught the same doctrine with them, as an argument 
for Jthe truth of their doctrine.* So that, when the Stoics agree with them, this 
(it seems) is a confirmation of their doctrine, and a confutation of ours, as 
shovnng that our opinions are contrary to the natural sense and common reason 
of maiSdnd : nevertheless, when the Stoics agree with us, it argues no such 
thing in our favor ; but, on the contrary, is a great argument against us, and 
shows our doctrine to be heathenish. 

It is observed by some Calvinistic writers, that the Arminians symbolize 
with the StoicSy in some of those doctrines wherein they are opposed by the 
Calvinists ; particularly in their denying an original, innate, total corruption 
and depravity of heart ; and in what they held of man's ability to make him- 
self truly virtuous and conformed to God ; and in some other doctrines. 

It may be fmlher observed, it is certainly no better objection against our 
doctrine, that it agrees, in some respects, with the doctrine of the ancient Stoic 
philosophers, than it is against theirs, wherein they differ from us, that it agrees, 
m some respects, with the opinion of the very worst of the heathen philoso- 
phers, the followers of Epicurus, that father of atheism and licentiousness, and 
with the doctrine of the Sadducees and Jesuits. 

I am not much concerned to know precisely, what the ancient Stoic phi- 
losophers held concerning fate, in order to determine what is truth ; as though 
it were a sure way to be in the right, to take good heed to differ from them. 
It seems, that they differed among themselves ; and probably the doctrine ot 
fate as maintained by most of them, was, in some respects, erroneous. But what- 
ever their doctrine was, if any of them held such a fate, as is repugnant to any 
liberty, consisting in our doing as we please, I utterly deny such a fate, fi 
they held any such fate, as is not consistent with the common and universal 
notions that mankind have of liberty, activity, moral agency, virtue and ^dce, 1 
disclaim any such thing, and think I have demonstrated that the scheme I main- 
tain is no such scheme. If the Stoics, by fate, meant any thing of such a 
nature, as can be supposed to stand in the way of the advantage and benefit ot 
the use of means and endeavors, or makes it less worth the while for men to 
desire, and seek after any thing wherein their virtue and happiness consists ; I 
hold no doctrine that is clogged with any such inconvenience, any more than 
any other scheme whatsoever ; and by no means so much as the Arminian 
scheme of- contin^ence ; as has been shown. If they held any such doctrine 
of universal fatahty, as is inconsistent with any kind of liberty, that is or can 
be any perfection, dignity, privilege or benefit, or any thing desirable, in any 
respect, for any intelligent creature, or indeed with any liberty that is possib^ 
or conceivable ; 1 embrace no such doctrine. If they held any such doctrine 
of fate, as is inconsistent with the world's being in all things subject to the dii^ 
posal of an intelligent, wise agent, that presides, not as the soul of the world 
but as the Sovereign Lord of the Universe, governing all things by proper wiH, 
dioice and design, in the exercise of the most perfect liberty conceivable, with 

• WhiOf^ on the Fire Points, Edit. HI. p. 325, 326, 387 
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(Hit 8ub)ecti(» to any constraint, or being properly under the power or inihh 
ence ot any thing bcibre, above or without himself, I wholly renounce any suck 
doctrine. 

As to Mr. Hobbes* maintaining the same doctrine concerning necesBity, 1 
confess, it happens I never read Mr. Hobbes. Let his opinion be what it will, 
we need not reject all truth which is demonstrated by clear evidence, merely 
because it was once held by some bad man. This great truth, that Jesus is the 
fSfoA of Crodf was not spoiled because it was once and a^ain proclaimed with 9 
loud voice by the devil. If truth is so defiled, because it is spoken by the mouth; 
or written by the pen of some ill*minded mischievous man, that it must neve( be 
received, we shall never know, when we hold any of the most precious and 
evident truths by a sure tenure. And if Mn Hobbes has made a bad use of 
Urn truth, that is to be lamented ; but the truth is not to be thought worthy of 
rejection on that account It is common for the corruptions of the hearts o4 
evil men to abuse the best things to vile purposes. 

I might also take notice of its having been observed, that the Arminiam 
agree wiUi Mr. Hobbes in many more things than the Calvinists.* As, in what 
he is saiid to hold concerning original sin, in denym^ the necessity of super* 
natural illumination, in denying infused grace, in denymg the doccrme of justifi 
ration by faith alone, and other tfamgs. 



SECTION VII. 

Concerning the Necessity of the Divine WnU 

Some may possibly object against what has been supposed of the absunli*^ 
and inconi^ence of a self*detennining power in the Will, and the impossibility 
of its being otherwise, than that the Will should be determined in eveiy case 
by some motive, and by a motive which (as it stands in the view of the under* 
standuig) is of superior strength to any appearing on the other side ; that if 
these things are true, it will follow, that not only the Will of created minds, 
but the Will of God himself is necessary in all its determmation& Concernhig 
which, says the author of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will in God and in 
the Creaturey pa^es 85, 86, " What strange doctrine is this, contrary to all our 
ideas of the dominion of God 1 Does it not destroy the glory of his liberty of 
choice, and take away from the Creator and Governor and jBenefacftor of the 
world, that most free, and sovereign Agent, all the glory of thi3 sort of freed im 'i 
Does it not seem to make him a kind of mechanical medium of fate, and intro« 
duce Mr. Hobbes^ doctrme of fatality and necessity, into all things that God 
hath to do with 1 Does it not seem to represent me blessed God, as a Being 
of vast understandmg, as well as power and efficiency, but still to leave him 
vnthout a Will to choose among aU the objects within his view ? In ^ort, it 
seems to make the blessed God a sort of Almighty Minister of Fate, under its 
universal and supreme influence ; as it was the professed sentiment of some of 
tlie ancients, that fate was above the gods," 

This is declaiming, rather than aiding ; and an a^lication to men'i 
ima^ations and prejudices, rather than to mere reason. But I would calmly 
endeavor to consider, whether there be any reason in this frightful representa^ 

• Dr. GUI, in his answer to Dr. W)iA*}sy, Yi,. III. p. 183, kc. 
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tior* But before I enter upon a particular consideration of the matter, I would 
observe this; that it is reasonable to suppose, it should be much more difficult 
to express or conceive things according to exact metaphysical truth, relating 
to the nature and manner of the existence of things in the Divine Understanct 
ing and Will, and the operation of these faculties (if I may so call them) of 
.he Divine Mind, than in the human mind ; which is infinitely more within 
our view, and nearer to a proportion to the measure of our comprehension, and 
more commensurate to the use and import of human speech. Language is in- 
deed very deficient, in regard of terms, to express precise truth concerning our 
own minds, and their faculties and operations. Words were first formed to 
express external things ; and those that are applied to express things internal 
and spiritual, are almost all borrowed, and used in a sort of figurative sense. 
Whence they are, most of them, attended with a great deal of ambiguity and 
unfixedness m their si^ficati(Mi, occasioning innumerable doubts, difficulties 
and confiisions, in inquuries and controversies, about things of this nature. But 
language is much less adapted to express things in the mind of the incompre* 
hensible Deity, precisely as th^ are. 

We find a great deal of difficulty in conceiving exactly of the nature of our 
own souls. And notwithstanding all the progress which has been made, in 
past and present ages, in this kind of knowledge, whereby our metaphysics,, 
as it relates to these things, is brought to greatei perfection than once it was;, 
yet, here is still work enough left for future inqmries and researches, and room 
for progress still to be made, for many ages and generations. But we had^ 
need to be infinitely able metaphysicians, to conceive with clearness, acc(»rding 
to strict, proper and perfect truth, concerning the nature of the Divine Essence,, 
and the modes of the action and operation of the powers of the Divine Mind» 

And it may be noted particularly, that though we are obUged to conceive of 
some things in God as consequent and dependent on others, and of some things 

Certaining to the Divine Nature and Will as the foundation of others, and sO' 
efore others in the order of nature ; as, we must conceive of the knowledge and! 
holiness of God as prior, in the order of nature, to his happiness ; the perlectiont 
of his understanding, as the foundation of his wise purposes and decrees ; the- 
holiness of his nature, as the cause and reason of his holy determinations. And' 
yet, when we speak of cause and effisct, antecedent and consequent, fundamental 
and dependent, determining and determined, in the first Being, who is self-exist- 
ent, independent, of perfect and absolute simplicity and immutability, and the 
first cause of all things ; doubtless there must be less propriety in such represen-- 
tations, than when we speak of derived dependent beings, who are compounded,, 
and liable to perpetual mutation and succession. 

Having premised this, I proceed to observe concerning the forementioned: 
author's exclamation, aboui the necessary determination of God'r Will, in all 
thin^, by what he sees to be fittest and best 

That all the seeming force of such objections and exclamations must arise 
firom an imagination, that there is some sort of privilege or dignity in being 
without such a moral necessity, as will make it impos^ble to do any other, than: 
always choose what is wisest and best ; as though there were some disadvan- 
tage, meanness and subjection, in such a necessity ; a thing by which the WiU 
was confined, kept under, and held in servitude by something, which, as it were^ 
maintained a strong and invincible power and dominion over it, by bonds thatt 
held God fast, and that he could, by no means, deUver himself from. Whereas,, 
this must be all mere imagination and delusion. It is no disadvantage or dis^ 
hmior to a being, necessarily to act in the most excellent «nd happy manner,. 
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from the necessary perfection of his own nature. This argues no imperfection, 
inferiority or dependence, nor any want of dignity, prwiiege or ascendency.* 
It is not inconsistent with the absolute and most perfect sovereignty of Goci^. 
The sovereignty of God is his ability and authority to do whatever pleases him : 
whereby He doth accordingio his Will in the armies of Heaven, and amongst the 
inhabitants of the earth, andnone can stay his ho^ndj or say unto him, What dost 
thou ? — The following things belong to the sovereignty of God, viz. : • 1. Su- 
preme, universal, and infinite Power, whereby he is able to do what he pleases, 
without control, without any confinement of fliat power, without any subjection!, 
in the least measure, to any other power ; and so witiiout any hinda*ance or 
restraint, that it should be either impossible, or at all difficult, for him to accom- 
plish his Will ; and without any dependence of his power on any other power, 
from whence it should be derived, or which it should stand in any need of : so 
far from this, that all other power is derived from him, and is absolutely depen- 
dent on him. 2. That He has supreme authority, absolute and most perfect 
right to do what he wills, without subjection to any superior authority, or any 
derivation of an authority from any other, or limitation by any distinct indepen- 
dent authority, either superior, equal, or inferior j he being the head of all 
dominion, and fountain of all authority ; and also without restraint by any obli- 

fation, implying either subjection, derivation, or dependence, or proper limitation. 
. That his WUl is supreme, underived, and independent on any thing without 
Himself; being in every thing determined by his own counsel, having no other rule 
but his own wisrlom ; his Will not being subject to, or restrained by the Will of 
any other, and other Wills being perfecuy subject to his. 4. That his Wisdom^ 
which determines his Will, is supreme, perfect, underived, self-sufficient and in^^ 
dependent ; so that it may be said, as in Isa. xl. 14, With whom took He 

* " It might hare been objected, with more plausibleness, that the Supreme Cause caimot he free, be- 
cause he must needs do always what is best in the whole. But this would not at all serve Spinoza's 
purpose ; for this is a necessity, not of nature and of fate, but of fitness and wisdom ; a necessity oonsis> 
ient with the greatest freedom, and most perfect choice. Fot the only foundation of this necessity is such 
an unalterable rectitude of Will, and perfection of wisdom, as makes it impossible for a wise Being to act 
Coolishlv.** Clarf^s Deriunutrati<m of the Being and Attributes ojf God. Edit. 6, p. 64. 

** Though God is a most perfect free agent, yet he cannot but do what is best and wisest on the whole. 
The reason is evident ; because perfect wisdom and goodness are as steady and certiiin principles oi 
action, as necessity itself ; and an infinitely wise and good Being, indued with the mc^t. perfect liberty, 
ran no more choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and goodness, than a necessary agent can act con- 
trary to the necessity by which it is acted ; it being as great an absurdity and impossibility in choice, for 
Infinite Wisdom to choose to ttct unwisely, or Infinite Goodness to choose what is not gpod, as it would 
be in nature, for absolute necessity to fail of producing its necessary effect. There waa* indeed, no ne 
cessity in nature, that God should at first create such bein^ as he oas created, or indeed any being at 
«tl, because he is, in Himself, infinitely happy and all-sufficient. There was also, no necessity in nature, 
that he should preserve and continue things in being, after they were created ; because he would be self 
sufficient without their continuance, as he was before their creation. But it was fit, and wise^ and good, 
that Infinite Wisdom should manifest, and Infinite Goodness communicate itself ; and therefore it was 
mecessar^r, in the sense of necessity I am now speaking of, that things shotild be made at 84|ch a time, 
and continued so long, and indeed with various perfections in such degrees, as Infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness saw it best and wisest that they should.'' Ibid. p. 112, 113. 

** 'Tis not a fault, but a perfection of our nature, to desire, will, and act, according to the last result 
of a fair examination. This is so far from being a restraint or diminution of freedom, that it is the very im- 
'provement and benefit of it. 'Tis not an abridgment, 'tis the end and use of our liberty ; and the further 
we are removed from such a determination, the nearer we are to misery and slavery. A perfect indiffer- 
ence in the mind, not determinable by its last judgment, of the good or evil that is thought to attend its 
choice, would be so far from being an advantage and excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would 
'be as great an imperfection, as the want of indifferency to act, or not to act, till determined by the Will, 
would be an imperfection on the other nde. 'Tis as much a perfection, that desire, or the power of 
preferring should be determined b^ good, as that the power of acting should be determined by the Will : 
<«nd the more certain such determination is, the greater the perfection. Nay, were we determined by 
say thins but the last result of our own minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were not 
'free. ^ The very end of our freedom being that we might attain the good we choose ; and, therefore, every 
jnau is brought under a necessity by his constitution, as an intelligent being, to be determined in willing 
by his own thought and judgment, what is best for him to. do ; ebe he would be under the determinatioa 
-Umtme other than himself, which is want of liberty. And to deny that a maa% Wl.^ in every dstenni* 
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touMel f And toho instructed Him and taiughi Him in the path of judgment, 
and taught Him knatded^ey and showed Him the iJOay of understanding 1 — ^There 
is no o£et Divine Sovereignty but this, and this is properly absolute sovereignty ; 
no other is desirable, nor would any other be honorable, or happy, and indeed, 
there is no other conceivable or possible. It is the glory and greatness of the 
Divine Soverognty, that God's Will is determined by his own infinite all-suffi- 
cient wisdom in eveiy thing ] and in nothing is either directed by any inferior 
wisdom, or by no wisdom ; whereby it would become senseless arbitrarmess, 
determining and acting without reason, design or end. 

If God's Will is steadily, and surely determined in every thing by supreme wis- 
dom, then it is in every tiling necessarily determined to that which is most wise. 
And, certainly, it would be a disadvantage and indignity to be otherwise. For 
if the Divine Will was not necessarily determined to that, which in every case 
is wisest and best, it must be subject to some degree of undesigning contingence ; 
and so in the same degree liable to evil. To suppose the Divine Will liable to 
be carried hither and thither at random, by the uncertain wind of blind contin- 
gence, which is guided by no wisdom, no motive, no intelligent dictate whatsoever 
[if any such thing were possible), would certainly argue a great degree of im- 
perfection and meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity. If it be a disad- 
vantage for the Divine Will to be attended with this moral necessity, then the 
more free {torn it. and the more left at random, the greater dignity and advantage. 
And, consequently, to be perfectly free from the direction of understanding, and 
universally and entirely left to senseless, unmeaning contingence, to act absolutely 
at random, would be the supreme glory. 

It no more argu^ any dependence of God's Will, that his supremely wise voli- 
tion is necessary, than it argues a dependence of his being, that his existence id 
necessary. If it be something too low, for the Supreme Being to have his Will 



ofttion, follows his own judgment, is to say, that a man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, 
wi, the same time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his present thoughts, before any 
other, it is plain he then thinks ijctter of it, aqd would have it before any other, unlf^ss n& can have, and 
not have it, will, and not will it, at the same time ; a contradiction too manifest to be admitted. If we 
look upon those superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happiness, we shall have reason to judge, 
that they are more steadily determined in their choic^of good than we ; and yet we have no reason to 
think they are less happy, or less free, than we are. And if it were fit for such poor finite creatures as we 
aret to pronounce what Infinite Wisdom and Goodness could do, I think we might say, that God himselt 
cannot choose what is not good. The freedom of the Almighty hinders not his beii^g determined by what 
is best. But to ^ive a right view of this mistaken part of liberty> let me ask, would any One be a change 
ling, because he is less determined by wise determination, than a wiftc man T Is it worth the name of 
fi«edom, to be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and misery upon a man's self? If to break 
loose from the conduct of reason, andto want that restraint of examination and judgment, that keeps us 
from doing or choosing the worse, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are the only free men. Yet 
.1 think, nobody would choose to be mad, for the sake of such libertv, but he that is mad already.*' £ocA;e, 
ffion. Und. Vol. I. Edit. 7, p. 215, 216. 

** This Being, having all things always necessarily in view, must always, and eternally will, accord 
ing to his infinite comprehension of things; that is, must will all things that are wisest and best to b* 
done. There is no getting free of this consec^uence. If it can will at all, it must will this way. To be 
capable of knowing, and not capable of willing, is not to be umierstood. And to be capable of willing 
otherwise than what is wisest and best, contradicts that knowledge which is infinite. Infinite knowledge 
nost direct the Will without error. Here then, is the origin of moral necessity; and that is realW„«f 
freedom. Perhaps it maybe said, when the Divine Will is determined, from the consideration of th« 
eternal aptitude of things, it is as necessarily determined, as if it were phyHicalljr impelled, if that 
were possible. But it is unskilfulness, to suppose this an objection. The great principle is once es- 
tfeblished, viz., that the Divine Will is determined by the eternal reason and aptitudes of thin^» instead 
oi being physically impelled; and after that, the more strong and necessaiy tnis determination is, th« 
more perfect the Deity must be allowed to be. It is this that makes him an amiable and adorable Being, 
whose Will and power are constantly, immutably, determined by the consideration of what is wisest and 
best ; instead of a surd Being, with newer, but without discerning and reason. It is the beauty of this 
necessity, that it is strong as fate itself, with all the advantage of reason and goodness. It is strange, to 
aee men contend, that the Deity is not free, because he is necessarily rational, immntal^ly good and wise f . 
when a man is allowed (till the perfecter being, the more fixedly and constantly hia Will ie decennined bjr 
tvason and trttth.** Inam iiUo tfiM Nature ofthM Hum. SauL Edit. 3, VoL II. p. 403, 401. . 
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determined by moral Necessity, so as necessarily, m every case, to wJl in the 
highest degree holily and happily ; then why is it not also something too low, 
for him to nave his existence, and the infinite perfection of his nature, and his 
infinite happiness determined by necessity ? It is no more to God's dishonor, 
to be necessarily wise, than to be necessarily holy. And if neither of them be 
to his dishonor, then it is not to his dishonor necessarily to act holily and wisely 
And if it be not dishonorable to be necessarily holy and wise, in the highest 
possible degree, no more is it mean and dishonorable, necessarily to act hoUly 
and wisely m the highest possible degree ; or, which is the same thing, to do 
that, in every case, which, above all other thin^ is wisest and best 

The reason, why it is not dishonorable to be necessarily most holy, is, be- 
cause holiness in itself is an excellent and honc^^ble thing. For the same 
reason, it is no dishonor to be necessarily most wise, and, in every case, to act 
most wisely, or do the thing which is the wisest of all ; for wisdom is also in 
itself excellent and honorable. 

The ibrementioned author of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will, &c, 
. as has been observed, represents that doctrine of tlie Divine Will's being in every 
thing necessarily determined by superior fitness, as making the blessed God a 
kind of Almighty Minister and mechanical medium of fate ; and he insists, paees 
93, 94, that this moral necessity and impossibility is, in effect, the same thmg 
with physical and natural necessity and impossibility : and in p. 54, 55, he says, 
** The scheme which determines the Will always and certainly by the under- 
standing, and the understanding by the appearance of things, seems to take away 
the true nature of vice and virtue. For the sublimest of virtues, and the vilest 
of vices, seem rather to be matters of fate and necessity, flowing naturally and 
necessarily from the existence, the circumstances, and present situation of persona 
and things ; for this existence and situation necessardy makes such an appear- 
ance to the mind ; from this appearance flows a necessary perception and 
judgment, concerning these things ; this judgment, necessarily determines the 
Wul ; and thus, by mis chain of necessary causes, virtue and vice would lose 
their nature, and become natural ideas, and necessary things, instead of moral 
and free actions." 

And yet this same author allows, p. 30, 31, that a perfectly wise being will 
constantly and certainly choose what is most fit ; and says, p. 102, 103, '^ I 
grant, and always have granted, that wheresoever there is such antecedent 
superior fitness of things, God acts accordmg to it, so as never to contradict it ; 
and, particolarly,in all his judicial proceedings as a Governor, and distributer ol 
rewards and pmiisliments." Yea, he says expressly, p. 42, " That it is not 
possible for God to act otherwise, than according to this fitness and goodness 
m things." 

So that according to this author, putting these several passages of his Essay 
together, there is no virtue, nor any thing of a moral nature, in the most sublime 
and glorious acts and exercises of God's holiness, justice, and faithfulness ; and 
he never does any tiling which is in itself supremely worthy, and, above all 
other things, fit and excellent, but only as a kind of mechanical medium of fate ; 
and in what he does as the Judge and moral Governor of the world, he exercises 
no moral excellency ; exercising no freedom in these thmgs, because he acts by 
moral necessity, which is, in effect, the same with physical or natural necessity ; 
and, therefore, he only acts by an Hcbistical fatality ; as a Being indeed ofvad 
understandingy as well as power and efficiency (as he said before), bid without a 
Will to choose, being a kind of Almighty Minister of fate, acting under its sw- 
preme influence. For he allows, that b aU these things, God's Will is determined 
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oongtantly and certain!) by a superior fitness, and that it is not possible for him 
to act otherwise* And if these things are so, what glory or praise belongs tc 
Qod for doing holily and justly, or tsddng the most fit, holy, wise and excellent 
oourse, in any one instance T Whereas, according to the Scriptures, and alsc> 
the common sense of mankind, it does not, in the least, derogate from the honoi 
of any being, that through the moral perfection of his nature, he necessaril} acty 
with supreme wisdom and holiness ; but on the contrary, his praise is the great* 
er ; herein consists the height of his glory. 

The same author, p. 56, supposes, that herein appears the excellent 
character of a wise and good man^ that though he can choose contrary to thtfit^ 
ness of things, yet he does not ; but stiff ers himsdfto he directed hy fitness ; and 
that, in this conduct, he imitates the blessed God. And yet, he supposes it is 
contrariwise with the blessed God ; not that he suiters himself to be directed by 
fitness, when he can choose contrary to the fitness of things^ but that he cannot 
rJioose contrary to the fitness of things; as he says, p. 42, that it is not possi" 
hie for God to act otherwise than according to this fitness^ where there is any 
fitness or goodness in things. Yea, he supposes, p. 31, that if a man were 
perfectly wise and good, he could not do otherwise than he constantly and certainly 
determined hy the fitness of things. 

One thin^; more I would observe, before I conclude this section ; and that is, 
that if it derogates nothing from the glory of God, to be necessarily determined 
bv superior fitness in some things, then neither does it to be thus determined in 
all thmgs : from any thing in me nature of such necessity, as at all detracting 
firom God's freedom, independence, absolute supremacy, or any dignity or glory 
of his nature, state or manner of acting ; or as implying any infirmity, restraint, 
or subjection. And if the thing be such as well consists with God's glory, and 
has nothing tending to detract from it ; then we need not be afraid of ascribing 
it to God in too many things, lest thereby we should detract from God's glorv 
too much. 



SECTION VIII. 
Some fiirther Objections against the moral Necessity of God's Volitions considered. 

The author last cited, as has been observed, owns that Gh)d, being perfectly 
wise, will constantly and certainly choose what appears most fit, where there is 
a superior fitnesst and goodness in things ; and that it is not possible for him to 
do otherwise. So that it is in effect confessed, that in those things where there 
is any real preferableness, it is no dishonor, nothing in any respect unworthy of 
God, for him to act from necessity ; notwithstanding all that can be objected 
from the agreement of such a necessity, with the fate of the Stoics, and the 
necessity, maintained by Mr. Hobbes. From which it will follow, that if it 
were so, that in all the different things, among which God chooses, there were 
evermore a superior fitness, or preferableness on one side, then it would be no 
dishonor, or any thing, in any respect, unworthy, or unbecoming of God, for 
his Will to be necessarily determined in every thmg. And if this be allowed, 
it is a giving up entirely the argument, from the unsuitableness of such a neces- 
sity to the liberty, supremacy, independence and glory of the Divine Being ; 
and a resting the whole weight of the affair on the decision of another point 
wholly diverse ; viz., whether it be so indeed, that in all the various possible 
(hings^ which are in Grod's view, ani may be considered as capable objects ol 
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bis choice^ there Is not evermore a preferableness in one tbing above anodici 
This IS denied by this author ; who supposes, that in many instances, between 
two or more possible things, which come within the view of the divine mindj 
there is a perfect indifierence and equality, as to fitness or tendenc^r to attain 
any good end which God can have in view, or to ansWer any of his designs 
Now, therefore, I would cx>nsider whether this be evident 

The arguments brought to prove this, are of two kinds. (1.) It is urged, 
that in many instances, we must suppose there is absolutely no difference be- 
tween various possible objects of choice, which God has in view : and (2,) that 
the difference between -many things is so inconsiderable, or of such a nature; 
that it would be unreasonable to suppose it to be of any consequence ; or to 
suppose that any of God's wise designs would not be answered in one way as 
well as the other. Therefore, 

I. The first thmg to be considered is, whether there are any instances 
wherein there is a perfect likeness, and absolutely no difference, between differ* 
ent objects of choice, that are proposed to the Divine Understanding ? 

And here, in the first place, it may be worthy to be considered, whether the 
contradiction there is in the terms of Uie question proposed, does not ^ve reason 
to suspect, that there is an inconsistence in the thing supposed. It is inquired, 
whether different oUects of choice may not be absolutely without difference ? 
If they are absolutely without difference, then how are they different objects of 
choice ? If there be absolutely no difference, in any respect, then there is no 
variety or distinction ; for distinction is only by some difference. And if there 
be no variety among proposed objects of choice, then there is no opportunity for 
variety of choice, or diflference of determination. For that determination of a 
thing, which is not different in any respect, is not a different determination, but 
tlie same. That this is no quibble, may appear more fully anon. 

The arguments, to prove that the Most High, in some instances, diooses to 
do one thing rather than another, where the things themselves are perfect^ 
without difference, are two. 

1. That the various parts of infinite time and space, absolutely considered, 
are perfectly alike, and do not differ at all one from another ; and that therefore, 
when God determined to create the world in Such a part of infinite duration and 
space, rather than others, he determined and preferred, among various objects, 
between which there was no preferableness, and absolu^tely no difference. 

Answ. This objection supposes an infinite length of time before the world 
was created, distinguished by successive parts, properly and truly so ; or a suc-i 
cession of Umited and immeasurable periods of time, following one another, in 
an infinitely long series ; which must heeds be a groundless imagination. The 
eternal duration which was before the world, being only the eternity of God's 
existence ; which is nothing else but his immediate, perfect and invariable pos* 
session of the whole of his unlimited life, togethel: and at once : Vita intermin- 
abilis, tola, simul el perfecta possessio. Wmch is so generally allowed, tLst I 
need not stand to demonstrate it* 

* ** If all created beings M'ere taken away, all possibility of any mutation or succession, of one thins 
to another, would appear to be also removed. Abstract succession in eternity is scarce to be understood. 
What is it that succeeds? One minute to another, perhaps, veliU tinda supervenit undatn. But when we 
imagine this, we fancy that the minutes are things separately existing. This is the common notion ; and 
yet It is a manifest prejudice. Time is nothing but the existence of created successive beings, and eternity 
the necessary existence of the Deity. Therefore, if this necessary being hath no change ot succession inhia 
nature, his existence must of course be unsuccessive. We seem to commit a double oversight in this case ; 
first, we find succession in the necessary nature and existence of the Deity himself; which is wrong, if the 
reasoning aboye l>e conclusive. And then we ascribe this succession to eternity, considered abstracted.y 
from the Eternal Being ; quid suppose it, one knows not m hat, a thing subsisting by 'itself, and flowing on« 
•unute alter another. This is the work of pure ima^nalion, and contrary to the reality of thhiipi. He&ee tli* 
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So this obiection supposes an extent of space beyond the limits of the crea- 
don of an infinite length, breadth and depth, truly and properly distinguished 
into different measurable parts, limited at certain stages, one beyond another, in 
an infinite series. Which notion of absolute and infinite space is doubtless aa 
unreasonable, as that now mentioned, of absolute and infinite duration. It is ai 
improper to imagine that the immensity and omnipresence of God is distinguish- 
ed by a series of miles and leagues, one beyond another ; as that the infinite 
duration of God is distinguished by months and years, one after another. A 
diversity and order of distmct parts, limited by certain periods, is as conceivable, 
and does as naturally obtrude itself on our imagination, in one case as the 
other ; and there is equal reason in each case, to suppose that oUr imagination 
deceives us. It is equally improper to talk of months and years of the 'Divine 
Existence, and milesquares of Deity ; and we equally deceive ourselves, when 
we talk of the world's being differently fixed with respect to either of these 
sorts of measures. I think, we know not what we mean, if we say, the world 
might have been differently placed from what it is, in the broad expanse of 
infinity ; or, that it might have been differently fixed in the long Kne of eternity ; 
and all arguments and objections, which are built on the imaginations we are 
apt to h^ve of infinite extension or duration, are buildings founded on shadows, 
QT castles in the air. 

2. The second argument, to prove that the Most High wills one thing 
father than another, without any superior fitness or prrferableness in the thing 
preferred, is Go3's actually placing in different parts of the world, particles, or 
atoms of matter, that are perfectly equal and alike. The forementioned author 
says, p. 78, &c., " If one would descend to the minute specific particles, of 
which different bodies are composed, we should see abundant reason to believe, 
that there are thousands of such little particles, or atoms of matter, which are 
perfectly equal and alike, and could give no distinct determination to the Will 
of God, where to place them." He there instances in particles of water, of 
which there are such immense numbers, which compose the rivers and oceans 
of this world ; and the infinite myriads of the luminous and fiery particles, which 
compose the body of the sun ; so many, that it would be very unreasonable to 
suppose no two of them should be exactly equal and alike. 

Answ. ( 1.) To this I answer : that as we must suppose matter to be infinitely 
divisible, it is very unlikely, that any two, of all these particles, are exactly 
equal and alike ; so unlikely, that it is a thousand to one, yea, an infinite num- 
ber to one, but it is otherwise ; and that although we should allow a great simi- 
larity between the different particles of water and fire, as to their general nature 
and figure ; and however small we suppose those particles to be, it is infinitely 
unlikely, that any two of them should be exactly equal in dimensions and quan- 
tity of matter. If we should suppose a great many globes of the same nature 
with the globe of the earth, it would be very strange, if there were any two of 
them that had exactly the same number of particles of dust and water in them* 

edmmon metaphorical expressions : time runs apacey let us lay hold on the present minute^ and the like. The 
philosophers themselves mislead us by their illustrations, l^hey compare eternity to the motion of a point 
running on forever, and making a traceless infinite line. Here the point is supposed a thin^ actually 
subsisting, representing the present minute ; and then they ascribe motion or succession to it ; that is 
tney ascribe motion to a mere nonentity, to illustrate to us a successive eternity, made up of finite sue 
cessive parts. If once we allow an all perfect mind, which hath an eternal, immutable and infinite 
comprehension of all things, always (and allow it we must) the distinction of pa.st and future vanishes 
with respect to such a mind. — In a-word, if we proceed step by step, as above, the eternity or existence 
of the Deity will appear to be Viifg wtermmabihsy t9taf sir/ml el perfectajpossessio ; how much soever thi»> 
may hi.ve been a paradox hitherto." Irjndry mto tfu Nature of the Human SouJ. Vol. JI. p. i09, 4lft 
411. Edit. III. 
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But infinitely less strange, than that two particles of light should have just the 
same quantity of matter. For a particle of !i^ht, according to the doctrine ol 
the infinite divisibility of matter, is composed of infinitely more assignable parts, 
than there are particles of dust and water in the globe of the earth. And as it 
is infinitely unlikely, that any two of these particles should be equal ; so it is, 
that they should be alike in other respects ; to instance in the configuration of 
their surfaces. If there were very many dobes, of the nature of the earth, it 
would be very unlikely that any two should have exactly the same number o( 
particles of dust, water and stone, in their surfaces, and all posited exactly alike^ 
one with respect to another, without any difference, in any part discernible 
dther by the naked eye or microscope ; but infinitely less strange, than that two 
particles of light should be perfectly of the same figure. For there are infinitely 
more assignable real parts on the surface of a particle of light than there bie 
particles of dust, water and stone, on the surface of the terrestrial globe. 

Answ. (2.) But then, supposing that there are two particles, or atoms of 
matter, perfectly equal and alike, which God has placed indifferent parts of the 
creation ; as I will not deny it to be posable for God to make two txxlies per* 
fectly alike, and put them m different places ; yet it will not follow, that two 
different or distinct acts or effects of the Divine Power have exactly the same 
fitness for the same ends. For these two different bodies are not different or 
distinct in any other respects than those wherein they differ : they are two 
in no other respects than those wherein there is a difference. If they are 

Eerfectly equal and alike in themselves, then they can be distineuished, or 
e distinct, only in those things which are called circumstances ; as place, time, 
rest, motion, or some other present or past circumstances or relations. For 
it is difference only that constitutes distinction. If God makes two bodies, in 
themselves every way equal and alike, and agreeing perfectly in all other cir- 
cumstances and relations, but only their place ; then in this only is there any 
distinction or duplicity. The figure is the same, the measure is the same, the 
solidity and resistance are the same, and every thing the same only the place. 
Therefore what the Will of God determines, is this, namely, that there should 
be the same figure, the same extension, the same resistance, &c., in two differ 
ent places. And for this determination he has some reason. There is somt 
end, for which such a determination and act has a peculiar fitness, above al. 
other acts. Here is no one thing determined without an end, and no one thing 
without a fitness for that end, superior to any thing else. If it be the pleasure 
of God to cause the same resistance, and the same figure, to be in two different 
places and idtuations, we can no more justly argue from it, that here must be 
some determination or act of God's Will that is wholly without motive or end, 
:than we can argue, that whenever, in any case it is a man*s Will to speak the 
same words, or, make. the same sounds at two different times; there must be 
some determination or act of his Will, without any motive or end. The differ- 
ence of place, in the former case, proves no more than the difference of time 
does in the other. If any one should say, with regard to the former case, that 
there must be something determined without an end, viz., that of those two sim- 
lilar bodies, this in particular should be tnade in this place, and the other in the 
other, and should inquire, why the Creator did not make them in a transposition, 
when both are alike, and each would equally have suited either place ? The 
•inquiry supposes something that is not true, namely, that tlie two bodies differ 
and are distinct in other respects besides their place. So that with this distinc* 
don inherent in them, they might, in their first creation, have been transposed* 
and each might have b^un ite existence in the place of tlie other. 
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Let usy far clearness sake, suppose, that God had, at the b^inniiig, made 
tiro globes, each of an inch diameter, both perfect spheres, and perfectly solid, 
without pores, and perfectly alike in every respect, and placed them near one to 
another, one towards the right hand, and the other towards the left, without ani 
difference as to time, motion or rest, past or present, or any circumstance, bit 
only their place ; and the question should be asked, why God in their creation 
placed them so : why that which is made on the right hand, was not made on the 
left, and vice versa ? Let it be well considered, whether there be any sense in 
such a question ; and whether the inquiry does not suppose something false and 
absurd. Let it be considered, what the Creator must have done otherwise than 
he did, what diiftrent act of Will or power he must have exerted, in order to 
the thing proposed. All that could have been done, would have been to have 
made two spheres perfectly alike, in the same places where he has made them, 
without any difference of tne thin^ madej either in themselves or in any cir- 
cumstance ; so that the whole effect would have been without any difference, 
and therefore, just the same. By the supposition, the two spheres are different 
in no other respixt but their place ; and therefore in other respects they are the 
same. Each has the same roundness ; it is not a distinct rotundity, in any 
other respect but its situation. There are also the same dimensions, differing in 
nothing but their place. And so of their resistance, and every thing else that 
belongs to them. 

Here, if any chooses to say, " that there is a difference in another respect, 
viz., that they are not NUMERICALLY the same ; that it is thus with all the 
qualities that belong to them ; that it is confessed they are, in some respects, the 
same ; that is, they are both exactly alike ; but yet numerically they differ. 
Thus the roundness of one is not the same numerical individual roundness with 
that ot the other." Let this be supposed ; then the question about the deter- 
mination of the Divine Will in the affair, is, Why did God will, that this indivi- 
dual roundness should be at the right hand, and the other individual roundness 
at the left ? Why did he not make them in a contrary position 1 Let any 
rational person consider, whether such questions be not words without a mean- 
ing, as much as if God should see fit for some ends, to cause the same sounds to 
be repeated, or made at two different times ; the sounds being perfectly the 
same in every respect, but only one was a minute after the other ; and it should 
be asked upon it, why did God cause these sounds, numerically different, to suc- 
ceed one the other in such a manner 7 Why did he not make that individual 
sound, which was in the first minute, to be in the second ? And the individual 
sound of the last minute to be in the first ? These inquiries would be even ridi 
culous ; as, I think, every person must see, at once, in the case proposed of two 
sounds, being only the same repeated, absolutely without any difference, but that 
one circumstance of time. If the Most High sees it will answer some good end, 
that the same sound should be made by lightning at two distinct times, and 
therefore wills that it should be so, must it needs therefore be, that herein there 
b some act of God's Will without any motive or end ? God saw fit often, at 
distinct times, and on different occasions, to say the very same words to Moses, 
namely, those, lam Jehovah, And would it not be unreasonable to infer, as a 
certain consequence, from this, that here must be some act or acts of the Divine 
Will, in determining and disposing these words exactly alike, at different times, 
wholly without aim or inducement ? But it would be no more unreasonable 
than to say, that there must be an act of God's without any inducement, if he 
^es it best, and, for some reasons, determines that there shall be the same resis- 
lan' e, the same dimensions, and the same figure, in several distinct places. 
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Ify in the instance of the two spheres, perfectly alike, it be supposed possible 
that God might have made them in a contrary position ; that wfaieh is made at 
the right hand being made at the left ; then I ask, whether it is not evidently 
equalfy possible, if God had made but one of them, and that in the place of the 
right nand globe, that he might have made that numerically different from what 
it is, and numerically different from what he did make it, though perfectly 
alike, and in the same place; and at the same time, and in every respect, 
in the same circumstances and relations 1 Namely, whether he might, not 
have made it numerically the same wHh that which he has now made 
at the left hand, and so have left that i^hich is now created at the right 
hand, in a state of nonexistence ? And, if so, whether it "would not have 
been possible to have made one in that place, perfectly like these, and yet 
nirniencdly differing from both 1 And let it be considered, whether, from this 
notion of a numerical difference in bodies, perfectly equal a^d aUke, which 
numerical difference is something inherent in the bodies themselves, and diverse 
from the difference of place or time, or any circumstance whatsoever ; it will 
not follow, that there is an infinite number of numerically different possible 
bodies, perfectly alike, among which God chooses, by a self-determining power, 
when he goes about to create bodies. 

Therefore let us put the case thus : supposing that God, in the beginning, 
had created but one perfectly solid sphere, in a certain place ; and it should be 
inquired, Why God created that individual sphere, in that place, at that time 1 
And why he did not create another sphere, perfectly Uke it, but numerically 
difierent, in the same place, at the same time 1 Or why he chose to bring mto 
being there, thai very body, rather than any pf the infinite numbei* of other 
bodies, perfectly like it ; either of which he could have made there as well, ^nd 
would have answered his end as well ? Why he caused to exist, at that place 
and time, that individual roundness, rather than any other of the infinite number 
of individual rotundities just Uke it ? Why that individual resistance, rather than 
any other of thij' infinite number of possible resistances just like it ? And it 
might as reasonably be asked, Why, when God first caused it to thunder, he 
caused that individual sound then to be made, and not another just like it 1 
Why did he make choice of this very sound, and reject all the infinite number 
of other possible sounds just Uke it, but numerically differing from it, and all 
differing one froiri another 1 I think, every body must be sensible of the absur- 
dity and nonsense of what is supposed in such inquiries. And, if we calmly 
attend to the matter, we shall be convinced, that all such kind of objections as 
I am answering, are founded on nothing but the imperfection of our manner of 
conceiving things, and the obscureness of language, and great want of clearness 
and precision in the signification of terms. 

If any shall find fault with this reasoning, that it is going a great length in 
metaphysical niceties and subtilties, I answer, the objection which they are in reply 
to, is a metaphysical subtilty, and must be treated according to the nature of it.* 

II. Another thing alleged is, that innumerable things which are determined 
by the Divine Will, and chosen and done by God rather than others, differ from 
those that are not chosen in so inconsiderable a manner, that it would be un-^ 
reasonable to suppose the difference to be of any consequence, or that there is 
any superior fitness or goodness, that God can have respect to in the deter- 
mination, 

* ^* For men to have recouiM to subtilties, in raising difficulties, and then complain, that they shouk 
be taken off by minutely examining these subtilties, is a strange kind of procedure." Natwtof Hm 
Uianan Soul, VoL U. page 331. 
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. To wbich I answer ; it is impossible for us to determine, with any certainty 
or evidence, that because the difference is very small, and appears to us of oo 
consideration, therefore there is absolutely no superior goodness, and no valuable 
end, which can be proposed by the Creator and Governor of the world, in 
ordering such a difference. The forementioned author mentions mairv instances* 
One is, there being one atom in the whole universe more or less, but I think, 
it would be unreasonable to suppose, that God made one atom in vain, or 
without any end or motive. He made not one atom, but what was a work 
of his Almighty power, as much as the whole globe of the earth, and requires 
as much of a constant exertion of Almighty power to uphold it; and was 
made and is upheld understandingly, and on de^gn, -as much as if no other 
had been made but that. And it would be as unreasonable to suppose, that 
he made it without any thing really aimed at in so doing, as much as to suppose, 
Aat he made the planet Jupiter without aim or design. 

. It is possible, that the 'most minute effects of the Creator's power, the small- 

' est assignable difference between the things which God has made, may be 
attendea, in the whole series of events, and the whole compass and extent of 
their influence, with verv great and important consequences. If the laws of 
motion and gravitation, laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, hold universally, there 
is not one atom, nor the least assignable part of an atom, but what has influence, 
every moment, throughout the whole material universe, to cause every part to 
be otherwise than it would be, if it were not for that particular corporeal exist- 
ence. And however the effect is insensible for the present, yet it may, in length 
of time, become ffreat and important 

To illustrate uiis, let us suppose two bodies moving the same way, in straight 
lines, perfectly parallel one to another ; but to be diverted from this parallel 
course, and drav^n one from another, ds much as might be by the attraction of 
an atom, at the distance of one of the furthest of the fixed stars from the earth ; 
these bodies being turned out of the lines of their parallel motion, will, by de- 
grees, get further and further distant, one from the other ; and though the dis- 
tance may be imperceptible for a long time, yet at length it may become Yery 
great So the revolution of a planet round the sun being retarded or accef- 

^ erated, and the orbit of its revolution made greater or less, and more or less 
elliptical, and so its periodical time longer or shorter, no more than may be by 
the influence of the least atom, might, in length of time, perfoi^m a whole revo- 
lution sooner or later than otherwise it would have done ; which might make a 
vast alters^tion with regard to millioas of important events. So the mfluence of 
the least particle may, for aught we know, have such effect on something in the 
constitution of some human body, as to cause another thought to arise in the 
mind at a certain time, than otherwise would have been ; which, in length of 
time (yea, and that not very great), might occasion a vast alteration through 
the whole world of mankind. And so. innumerable other ways might be men- 
tioned, wherein the least assignable alteration may possibly be attended with 
great consequences. 

. Another argument, which the forementioned author brings against a neces- 
sary determination of the Divine Will, by a superior fitness, is, that such doctrine 

' derogates from the freeness of God's grace and goodness, in choosing the objects 
of his favor and bounty, and from the obligation upon men to thanldulness for 
special benefits. Page 89, &c 

In answer to this objection, I would observe, 

1 That it derogates no more from the goodness of God, to suppose the 
exercise of the benevolence of h\s nature to be determined by wisdom, than to 
Vol. n 20 ' 
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suppose it detennined by chance^ and thai his favors are bestowed altogether at 
random, his Will being determined by nothing but perfect accident, without 
any end or design whatsoever ; which must be the case, as has been demon- 
strated, if volition be not determined by a prevailing motive. That which is 
owing to perfect contingence, wherein neither previous inducement, nor antece* 
dent choice has any hand, is not owing more to goodness or bene\'olence, than 
that which is owing to the influence of a wise end. 

2. It is acknowledged, that if the motive that determines the Will of God, 
in the choice of the oQects of his favors, be any moral quahty in the object, 
recommending that object to his benevolence above others, his choosing that 
object is not so great a manifestation of the freeness and sovereignty of his grace, 
as if it were otherwise. But there is no necessity of suppose this, in order to 
our supposing that he has some wise end in view, in determinmg to bestow his 
favors on one person rather than another. We are to distinguish between the merit 
of the object of God's favor, or a moral qualification of the object attracting that 
favor and recommending to it, and the natural fitness of such a determination of the 
act of God's goodness, to answer some wise designs of his own, some end in the 
view of God's omniscience. It is Crod's own act, that is the proper and immedi- 
ate object of his volition. 

3. I suppose that none will deny, but that, in some instances, God acts from 
wise designs in determining the particular subjects of liis favors. None will say, 
I presume, that when God distinguishes, by his bounty, particular societies or 
persons. He never, in any instance, exercises any wisdom in so doing, aiming 
at some happy consequence. And, if it be not denied to be so in some mstances, 
then I would inquire, whether, in these instances, God's goodness is less mani- 
festedy than in those wherein God has no aim or end at all ? And whether the 
subjects have less cause of thankfulness ? And if so, who shall be thankful for 
the bestowment of distinguishing mercy, with that enhancing circumstance of 
the distinction's being made without an end ? How shall it be known when 
God is influenced by some wise aim, and when not 1 It is very manifest, with 
respect to the Apostle Paul, that God had wise ends in chooidng him to be a 
Christian and an Apostle, who had been a persecutor, &c. The Apostle him- 
self mentions one end. 1 Tim.i.15, 16, Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners^ of whom I am chief. Houheit^for this cause I obtained mercy , that in . 
me firsts Jesus Christ might show forth all long-buffering ^ for a pattern to them 
who shoxdd hereafter believe on Him to life everlasting. But yet the Apostle 
never looked on it as a diminution of the freedom and riches of Divine Grace in 
his election, which he so often and so greatly magnifies. This brings me to observe, 

4. Our supposing such a moral necessity m the acts of God's Will, as has 
been spoken of, is so far from necessarily derogating from the riches of God's 
grace to such as are the chosen objects of his favor, that, in many instances, 
this moral necessity may arise from goodness, and from the great degree of it 
God may choose this object rather than another, as having a superior fitness to 
answer the ends, designs and inclinations of his goodness ; being more sinful, 
and so more miserable and necessitous than others ; the inclinations of Infinite 
Mercy and Benevolence may be more gratified, and the gracious design of God's 
sending his Son into the world, may be more abundantly answered, in the ex- 
ercises of mercy towahls such an object, rather than another. 

One thing more I would observe, before I finish what I have to say on the 
nead of the necessity of the acts of God's Will ; and that is, that something 
much more like a servile subjection of the Divine Being to fatal necessity, will 
fiiUow from Arminian principles, than from the doctrines whi( h they oppose 
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For they (at least most of them) suppose, with respect to all events that hap- 
pen in the moral world, depending on the volitions of moral agents, which are 
the most important events of the miiverse, to which all others are subordinate ; 
I say, they suppose, with respect to these, that God has a certain foreknowle^e 
of them, antecedent to any purposes ot decrees of his, about them. And if so, 
they have a fixed certain futunty, prior to any designs or volitions of his, and 
independent on them, and to which his volitions must be subject, as he would 
wiselv accommodate his affairs to this fixed futurity of the state of things in the 
moral world. So that here, instead of a moral netessity of God's Will, arising 
from, or consisting in, the infinite perfection and blessedness of the Divine Being, 
we have a fixed unalterable state of thmgs, properly distinct from the perfect 
nature of the Divine Mind, and the state of the Divine Will and Design, and en- 
tirely independent on these things, and which they have no hand in, because they 
are prior to them ; and which God's Will is truly subject to, he bang obUged to 
conform or accommodate himself to it, in all his purposes and decrees, and in eveiy 
thing he does in his disposals and government of the world ; the moral world being 
the end of the natural ; so that all is in vain, that is not accommodated to that state 
of the moral world which consists in, or depends upon, the acts and state of the wills 
of moral agents, which bad a fixed futurition from eternity. Such a subjection 
to necessity as this, would truly argue an inferiority and servitude, that would 
1be unworthy the Supreme Being ; and is much more agreeable to the notion 
which many of the heathen had of fate, as above the goos, than that moral ne- 
cessity of fitness and wisdom which has been spoken of; and is truly repugnant 
to the absolute sovereignty of God, and inconsistent with the supremacy of his 
Will ; and really subjects the Will of the Most High, to the Will of his crea- 
tures, and brings him into dependence upon them. 



SECTION IX. 



Concerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been maintained, that it 

makes God the Author of Sin. 

It is urged by ArminianSy that the doctrine of the neces^ty of men's voli^ 
tic ns, or their necessary connection with antecedent events and circumstances, 
makes the first cause, and supreme orderer of all things, the author of sin; in 
that he has so constituted the state and course of things, that sinful volitions 
become necessary, in consequence of his disposal. Dr. Whitby, in his Discourse 
on the Freedom of the Will,* cites one of the anciants, as on lus side, declaring 
that this opinion of the necessity of the Will " absolves sinners, as doing nothing 
of their own accord which was evil, and would cast all the blame of all the 
wickedness committed in the world, upon God, and upon his Providence, if that 
were admitted by the assertors of this fate ; whether he himself did necessitate 
them to do these things, or ordered matters so, that they should be constrained 
to do them by some ouier cause." And the doctor says, in another place,t " In 
the nature of the thing, and in the opinion of philosophers, causa deJicienSy in 
rdnts necessariisy ad causam per se efficientem redticenda est In things neces- 
sary, the deficient cause must be reduced to the efficient And in this case the 
rf ason is evident ; because the not doing what is required, or not avoiding what 
IS forbidden, bein^ a defect, must follow from the position of the necessaiy 
cause of that defiaency." 

• Onthe Fire Points, p. 961 tIbid,p.48C. 
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Concerning dns, I would obsenre the following things. 

I. If there be any difEculty in this matter, it is nothing peculiar to Qui 
•cheme ; it is no difficulty or disadvantage, wherein it is distinguished from the 
scheme of Arminians ; and, therefore, not reasonably objected by them. 

Dr. Whitby supposes, that if sin necessarily follows from God^s withholding as- 
sistance, or if that assistance be not given, which is absolutely necessary to the 
avoidmg of evil ; then, in the nature of the thing, God must be as properly the 
author of that evil, as if he were the efficient cause of it. From whence, according 
to what he himself says of the devils and damned spirits, God must be the proper 
author of their perfect unrestrained wickedness : he must be the efficient cause of 
the great pride»of the devils, and of their perfect malignity against God, Christ, his 
saints, and all that is good, and of the insatiable cruelty of their disposition. For 
he allows, that God has so forsaken them, and does so withhold his assistance 
fr<Mn them, that they are incapacitated for doing good, and determined only tc 
evil.* Our doctrine, in its consequence, makes God the author of men's sin in 
this world, no more, and in no other sense, than his doctrine, in its consequence, 
makes God the author of the hellish pride and malice of the devil& And doubt- 
less the latter is as odious an effect as the former. 

Again, if it will follow at all, that God is the author of sin, from what has 
been supposed of a sure and infallible connection between antecedents apd con- 
^udhts, it will follow because of this, viz., that for God to be the author or 
orderer of those things which, he knows beforehand, will infallibly be attended 
with such a consequence, is the same thing, in effect, as for him to be the author 
of that consequence. But, if this be so, this is a difficulty which equally attends 
the doctrine of Jirminians themselves ; at least, of those of them who allow 
God's certain foreknowledge of all events. For on the supposition of such a 
foreknowledge, this is the case with respect to every sin that is committed : God 
knew, that if he ordered and brought to pass such and such events, such sina 
would infallibly follow. As for instance, God certainly foreknew, long before 
Judas was born, that if he ordered things so, that there should be such a man 
bom, at such a time, and at such a place, and that his life should be preserved, 
and that he should, in Divine Providence, be led into acquaintance with Je$us ; 
and that his heart should be so influenced by God's Spirit or Providence, as to 
be mclihed to be a follower of Christ ; and that he should be one of those twelve, 
which should be chosen constantly to attend him as his family ; and that his 
health should be preserved, so that he should go up to Jerusalem, at the last 
passover in Christ's life ; , and if it should be so ordered, that Judas should sec 
Christ's kind treatment of the woman which anobted him at Bethany, and have 
that reproof from Christ, which he had at that time, and see and hear other 
things, which excited his enmity against his Master, and that if other circumstan- 
ces should be ordered, as they were ordered ; it would be what would most 
certainly and infallibly follow, that Judas would betray his Lord, and would 
soon after hang himself, and die impenitent, and be sent to hell, for liis horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore, this supposed difficulty ought not to be brought as an pbjection 
against the scheme which has been maintained, as disagreeing with the Arminian 
scheme, seeing it is no difficulty owing to such disagreement ; but a difficulty 
wherein the Arminians share with us. That must be unreasonably made an 
objection against our differing from them, which we should not escape or avcttd 
it all by agreeing with them. 

And therefore I would observe, 

• On tbe Tiy% PoinU, ^ 302. atS. 
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n. They who object, that this doctrine makes jGrod the author of sin, ought 
distinctly to explain what they mean by that phrase, The author rf sin. I know 
the phrase, as it is commonly used, signifies something very ilL if by the author 
of siriy be meant the sinner, the agents or actor of sin, or the doer of a tricked 
thing; so it would be a reproach and blasphemy, to suppose God to be the 
author of ^ In this sense, I utterly deny God to be thd author of sin ; reject- 
ing such an imputation on the Most High, as what is infinitely to be abhorred ; 
and deny any such thing to be the consequence of what I have laid down. But 
if, hy the author of siuj is meant the penuitter, or not a hinderer of sin ; and, at 
the same time, a disposer of the state of events, in such a manner, for wise, holy, 
and most excellent ends and purposes, that sin, if it be permitted or not hindered, 
will' most certainly and infallibly follow : I say, if this be all that is i»eant, by 
being the author of sin, I do not deny that God i \he txtljci of sm (though I. 
dislike and reject the phrase, as that which by tae and custom is apt to can) 
another sense) it is no reproach for the Most High to be thus the author of sin. 
This is not to be the actor ofsiuy but, on the contrary, of holiness. What God 
doth herein, is holy ; and a glorious exercise of the infinite excellency of his na- 
ture. And, I do not deny, that God's being thus the aujthor of sin, follows from 
what I have laid down ; and, I assert, that it equally follows fi*om the doctrine 
which is maintained by most of the Arminian divines. 

That it is most certainly so, that God is in such a manner the disposer and 
orderer of sin, is evident, if any credit is to be given to the Scripture ; as well as 
because it is impossible, in the nature of things, to be otherwise. In such a man- 
ner God ordered the obstinacy of Pharaoh, in his refusing to obey God's com- 
mands, to let the people go. Exod. iv. 21, *• I will harden his heart, that he 
shall not let the people go." Chap. vii. 2 — 5, " Aaron thy brother shall speak 
unto Pharaoh, that he send the children of Israel oiit of his land. And I 
will harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply my signs and my wonders in the land 
of Egypt. But Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you ; that I may lay mine hand 
upon Egypt, by great judgments," &c. Chapw ix. 12, "And the Lord hardenei' 
the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had spoker. 
unto Moses." Chap. x. 1, 2, " And the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pha- 
raoh ; for I have hardened his heart and the heart of his servants, that I might 
show these signs befwe him, and that thou may est tell it in the ears of thy son, 
and thy son's son, what things I have wrought in Egypt, and my signs which 
I have done amongst them, that ye may know that I am the Lord." Chap. xiv. 
4, " And I wiU harden Pharaoh's heart, that he shall follow after them : and 
I will be honored upon Pharaoh, and upon all his Host" Verse 8, " And the 
Lord hardened the neart of Pharaoh King of Egypt, and he pursued after the 
Children of Israel." And it is certain^ that in such a manner, God, for wise 
and good ends, ordered that event, Joseph's being sold into Egypt, by his breth- 
ren. Gen. xlv. 5, " Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither \ for God did send me before you io preserve life." 
Verse 7, 8, " God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a greatdeliverance : so now it was not you, that sent 
me hither, but God." Psal. cv, 17, " He sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
who was sold for a servant" It is certain, that thus God ordered the sin and 
folly of Sihon King of the Amorites, in refusing to let the people of Israel pass 
by him peaceably. Deut ii. 30, " But Sihon King of Heshbon would not let us 
pass by hun ; for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his heart ob* 
9tinate, that he mi^ht deliver him into thine hand*" It is certam, that God thus 
ordered the sin and folly of the Kings of Canaan, that they attempted not t^ 
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make peace \rith Israel^ but with a stupid boldness and obstinacy, set themselvea 
violently to oppose them and their God. Josh, xi. 20, " For it was of the Lordy 
to harden their hearts, that they should come against Israel in battle, that he 
might destroy them utterly, and that they might have no favor ; but that be 
might destroy them, as the Lord coinmanded Moses." It is evident, that thuti 
God ordered the treacherous rebellion of Zedekiah against the King of Babylon. 
Jer. lii. 3, " For through the anger of the Lord it came to pass m Jerusalem, 
and Judsdi, until he had cast them out from his presence, that Zedekiah rebelled 
against the King of Babylon." So 2 Kings xxiv. 20. And it is exceedmg 
manifest, that God thus ordered the rapine and unrighteous ravages of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in spoiling and ruining the nations round about Jer. xxv. 9, 
^' Behold, i will send and take all the families of the north, saith the Lord, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, my servant, and will bring them against this land, and against 
all the nations round about ; and will utterly destroy them, and make them an 
astonishment, and a hissing, and perpetual desolations." Chap, xliii. 10, 11, 
*' I will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, my servant ; and 
I will set his throne upon these stones that I have hid, and be shall spread his 
royal pavilion over diem. And when he cometh, he shall smite the land ot 
Egypt, and deliver such as are for death to death, and such as are for captivity 
to captivity, and such as are for the sword to the sword." Thus God represents 
himself as sending for Nebuchadnezzar, and taking of him and his armies, and 
bringing him agamst the nations, which were to be destroyed by him, to that 
very end, that he might utterly destroy them, and make them desolate ; and as 
appointing the work that he should do, so particularly, that the very persons 
were designated that he should kill with the sword, and those that should be kill- 
ed with famine and pestilence, and those that should be carried into captivity ; 
and that in doing all these things, he should act as his servant ; by which, less 
caimotbe intended, than that he should serve his pmposes and designs. And 
in Jen xxviL 4, 5, 6, God declares, how he would cause him thus to serve his 
designs, viz., by bringing this to pass in his sovereign disposal, as the great 
Possessor and Governor of the umverse, that disposes all things just as pleases 
him. ^^ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel ; I have made the earth, 
the man and the beast, that are upon the groimd, by my great power, and my 
stretched out arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed meet unto me ; and 
now I have given all these lands into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, my servant, 
and the beasts of the field have I given also to serve him." And Nebuchad- 
nezzar is spoken of as doing these things, by having his arms strengthened by 
God, and having God*s sword put into his hands ^ for this end. £z^. xxx. 24, 
26, 26. Yea, God speaks of nis terribly ravaging and wasting the nations, and 
cruelly destroying all sorts, without distmction of sex or age, as the weapon in 
God's hand, and the instrument of his indignation, which God makes use of to 
fulfil his own purposes, and execute his own vengeance. Jer. li. 20, &c., ^' Thou 
art my battle-axe, and weapons of war : for with thee will I break in pieces the 
nations, and with thee will I destroy kingdoms, and with thee will I break in 
pieces the horse and his rider, and with thee will I break in pieces the chariot 
and his rider ; with thee also will I break in pieces man and woman, and with 
Ihee will I break in pieces old and young, and with thee will I break in pieced 
theyoung man and the maid," &c It is represented, that the designs of Nebuchad^ 
nezzar and those that destroyed Jerusalem, never could have been accomplished, 
had not God determined them, as well as they. Lam. iiL 37, " Who is he that 
saith, and it cometh to pass, and the Lord commandeth it not 1" And yet the 
king of Babylon's thus destroying the nfetioiois^ and especially the Jews^ is spo- 
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ken of as his great wickedness, for which Gckl finally destroyed him. Isa. xiv, 
4, 5, 69 12, Hab. ii. 5 — 12, and Jer. chap. 1. and li. It is most manifest, that 
God, to serve his own designs, providenti^ly prdered Shimei's cursifig David 
2 Sam, xvL 10, 11, '^The Lord hath said uiitohim, Curse David. — Let him 
curse, for the Lord hath bidden him." 

It is certain, that God thus, for excellent, holy, gracious and glorious ends, 
ordered the fact which they committed, who were concerned in Christ's death ; 
and that therein they did but fulfil God's designs. As, I trust, no Christian will 
deny it was the design of God that Christ should be crucified^ and that for this 
end, he came into thei world* It is very manifest by many Scriptures, that the 
whole afisar of Christ's crucifixion, with its circumstances, and the treachery of 
Judas, that made way for it, was ordered in God's Providence, in pursuance of 
his purpose ; notwithstanding the violence that is used with those plam Scriptures^ 
to obscure and pervert the sense of them. Acts ii. 23, ^^ Him being delivered, 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,* ye have taken, and with 
wicked hands, have crucified and slam." Luke xxii.21-2,f ^^ But behold the hand 
of him that betrayeth me, is with me on the table ; and truly the Son of man 

foeth, as it was determined." Acts iv. 27, 28, " For of a truth, against thy 
oly child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, for to do what- 
soever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done. Acts iii. 17, 18,. 
" And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers ; but these things, which God before had showed by the mouth of all hi» 
prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled." So that what these mur^ 
derers of Christ did, is spoken of as what God brought to pass or ordered, and 
(hat by which he fulfilled his own word. 

In Rev. xvii. 17, the agreeing of the kings of the earth to give their Idng^ 
dom to the beast, thoueh it was a very wicked thing in them, is spoken of as & 
fulfilling of God's Will, and what God had put into their hearts to do. It is 
manifest that God sometimes permits sin to be committed, and at the same time- 
orders things so, that if he permits the fact, it will come to pass, because, onr 
some accounts, he sees it needful and of importance, that it should come to pass. 
Matth. xviii. 7, '^ It must needs be, that offences come ; but wo to that man by 
whom the offence cometL" With 1 Cor. xi. 19, "For there must also be 
heresies among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you." 

Thus it is certain and demonstrable from the Holy Scriptures, as well as the- 
nature of things, and the principles of Arminians, that Grod permits idn, and at 
the same time, so orders thmgs, m his Providence, that it certainly and infallibly' 
will come to pass, in consequence of his permission. 

I proceed to observe in the next place, 

HI. That there is a great difference between God^s bemg concerned thus,, 
by his permission, in an event and act, which, in the inherent subject and agent 
of it, is sin (though the eVent will certainly follow on his permission), and his. 
bdng concerned in it by producing it and exerting the act of sin ; or betweeoi 

< 

* " Grotiat, as well as Beza, obsenres. prognofta must here signify decree ; and Eisner has shown 
that it has that signification, in approved Greek Writers. And it is certain ekdoto$ signifies one given up* 
into the hands of an enemy.'* jDocld, in Loc. 

'*' ** As this passage is not liable to the ambiguities, which some have apprehended in Acts ii. 23, and: 
IT. 28, (which yet seem on the whole to be parallel to it, in their most natural construction), I look upom 
it as an evident proof, that these things are, in the language of Scrl|>turo^ said to be determined or de- 
creed (or exactly bounded and marked out bv God as the word orixo most taturally signifies), which b»> 
sees in fact will happen, in consequence of his volitions, without any Df»<iAaBitating agency ; as well ax 
IhoM events, of whu;h/ie is properly the Author." Dodd, m Ig»e, 
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haa being the Orderer of its certain existence, hf not hindering it^ under certain 
circumstances, and his being the proper Actor or Author of it, by a positive 
agency or efficiency. And Uiis, notwithstanding what Dr. Whitby offers about 
a saying of philosophers, that causa defidem^ in rebus necessariis^ ad causam per 
H ^fficientem reducenda est. As there is a vast difference between the sun's 
being the cause of the lightsomeness and warmth of the atmosphere, and 
brightness of gold and diamonds, by its presence and potntiye influence ; and its 
being the occasion of darkness and frost, in the night, by its motion, whereby 
|t descends below the horizon. The motion of the sun is the occasion of the 
latter kind of events; but it is not the proper cause, efficient or producer of 
Aem ; though they are necessarily consequent on that motion under such cir- 
cumstances ; no more is any action of the Divine Being the cause of the evil 
of men's Wills. If the sun were the proper cause of cold and darkness, it would 
be the fountain of these things, as it is me fountain of light and heat ; and then 
flomethmg might be argued nota the nature of cold and darkness, to a likeness 
of nature in the sun ; and it might be justly inferred, that the sun itself is dark 
and cold, and that its beams are black and frosty. But from its being the cause 
no otherwise than by its dqiarture, no such thing can be inferred, but the con- 
trary ; it may justly be argued, that the sun is a bright and hot body, if cold and 
darkness are found to be the consequences of its withdrawment j and the more 
constantly and necessarily these effects are connected with, and confined to its 
absence, the more strongly does it argue the sun to be the fountain of light and 
heat So, inasmuch as sin is not the fruit of any positive agency or influence 
of the Most High, but, on the contrary, arises from the withholding of his action 
and ene^, and, under certain circumstances, necessarily follows on the want 
' of his inmience ; this is no argument that he is sinful, or his operation evil, or 
has any thing of the nature of evil, but, on the conti^aiy, that He and his agency 
are altogether good and holy, and that He is the fountain of all holiness. It 
would be strange arguing, indeed, because men never commit sin, but only when 
Ood leaves them to themselves, and necessarily sin, when he does so, that there- 
fore their an is not from themselves but from God ; and so, that God must be a 
smful Bemg ; as strange as it would be to argue, because it is always dark 
when the sun is gone, and never dark when the sun is present, that therefore 
all darkness is from the sun, an4 that his disk and beams must needs be black. 

IV. It properly belongs to the Supreme and Absolute Governor of the 
universe, to order all important events within his dominion, by his wisdom ; but 
the events in the moral world are of the most important kind, such as the moral 
actions of intelligent creatures, and their consequences. 

These events will be ordered by something. Thev will either be disposeu 
by wisdom, or they will be disposed by chance; that is, they will b^ disposed 
by blind and undesigning causes, if that were possible, and could be called a 
disposal. Is it not better, that the good and evil which happens in God's 
world, should be ordered, regulated, bounded and determined by the good 
pleasure of an infinitely wise Being, who perfectly comprehencb within his 
understanding and constant view, the universality of things, in all their extent 
and duration, and sees all the influence of every event, with respect to eveiy 
individual thing and circumstance, throughout the grand system, and the whole 
of the eternal series of consequences; man to leave these things to fall out by 
chance, and to be determined by those causes which have no understanding or 
aim ? Doubtless, in these important events, there is a better and a worse, as 
to the time, subject, place, manner and circumstances of their coming to pai^ 
with regard to ueir influence on ikf^ state and course of things. And if there be. 
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ft 18 certainly l)est that thejr should be determined to that time, place, &c., which 
is best And therefore it is in its own nature fit, that wisdom, and not chance, 
should order these things. So that it belongs to the Being who is the possessor 
of Infinite Wisdom, and is die Creator and Owner of the whole system of 
created existences, and has the care of all ; I say, it belongs to him to take care 
of this matter ; and he would not do what is proper for him, if he should neglect 
it And it is so far from being unholy in him to undertake this affair, that it 
would rather have been unholy to neglect it, as it would have been a neglect- 
ing what fitly appertains to him; and so it would have been a very unfit and 
unsuitable neglect 

Therefore the sovereignty of God doubtless extends to this matter;, especial- 
ly considering, that if it should be supposed to be otherwise, and God should 
leave men^s volitions, and all moral events, to the determination and disposition 
of blind and unmeaning causes, or they should be left to happen perfectly 
without a cause ; this would be no more consistent with liberty, in any notion 
of it, and particularly not in the Arminian notion of it, than if these events were 
subject to the disposal of Divine Providence, and the Will of man were deter- 
mined by circumstances which are ordered and disposed by Divine Wisdom ; as 
appears by what has been already observed. But it is evident, that such a 
providential disposing and determining men's moral actions, though it infers a 
moral necessity of those actions, yet it does not in the least infringe the real 
liberty of mankind; the only liberty that common sense teaches to be necessanr 
to moral agency, which, as has been demonstrated, is not inconsistent with sadx 
necessity. 

On the whole, it is manifest, that God may be, in the manner which has 
been described, the Orderer and Disposer of that event, which, in the inherent 
subject and a^ent, b moral evil ; and yet His so doing may be no moral evil 
He may will the chsposal of such an event, and its coming to pass for good ends, 
and his Will not be an immoral or sinful Will, but a perfectly holy Will. And 
he may actually, in his Providence, so dispose and permit thin^ that the event 
may be certaii^ly and infalhbly connected with such disposal and permission, 
and his act therein not be an immoral or unholy, but a perfectly holy act Sin 
may be an evilthin^, and yet that there should be such a disposal and permis- 
sion, as that it should come to pass, may be a ^ood thing. This is no contra- 
diction or inconsistence. Joseph's brethren selling him into Egypt, consider it 
only as it was acted by them, and with respect to their views and aims, which 
were evil, was a very bad thing ; but it was a good thmg, as it was an event 
of God's ordering, and considered with respect to his views and aims, which 
were good. Gen. 1. 20, " As for you, ye thought evil against me ; but God 
meant it unto good." So the crucifixion of Christ, if we consider only those 
things which belong to the event as it proceeded from his murderers, and are 
comprehended within the compass of the affair considered as their act, their 
principles, dispositions, views and aims; so it was one of the most heinous 
thin^ that ever was done, in many respects the most horrid of all acts : but 
consider it, as it was willed and ordered of Gpd, in the extent of his designs and 
views, it was the most admirable and glorious of all events, and Gh)d's willing 
the event, was the most holy volition of God that ever was made known to men ; 
and God's amX in ordering it was a divine act, which, above all others, manifests 
the moral excellency of the Divine Being. 

The consideration of these things may help us to a suffici^it answer to the 
cavils of Arminians, concerning what has been supposed by many Calvinists, of 
% distinction between a secret and revealed will of God, and their diversity one 
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frc«D the other, supposing that the Calvinists herein ascribe inconsistent Wills to 
the Most High ; which is without any foundation. God's secret and revealed 
Will, or in other words, his disposing and preceptive Will may be diverse, and 
exercised in dissimilar acts, the one m disapproving and opposing, the otler in 
willine and determining, without any inconsistence. Because, although these 
dissimilar exercises of the Divine Will may, in some respects, relate to me same 
things, yet, in strictness, they have different and contrary objects, the one evil, 
and the other good. Thus, for instance, the crucifixion of Christ was a thing 
contrary to the revealed or preceptive Will of God, because, as it was viewed 
and done by his malignant murderers, it was a thing infinitely contrary to 
the holy nature of God, and so necessarily contrary to the holy inclination of 
his heart revealed in his law. Yet this does not at all hinder but that the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, considered with all those glorious consequences, which were 
within the view of the Divine Omniscience, might be indeed, and therefore 
might appear to God to be, ^ glorious «vent, and consequently be agreeable to 
his Will, though this Will may be secret, i. e., not revealed in God's Taw. And' 
thus considered^ the crucifixion of Christ was not evil, but good. If the secret 
exercises of God's Will were of a kind that is dissimilar, and contrary to his re- 
vealed Will, respecting the same, or like objects ; if the objects of both were 
good, or both evil; then, indeed, to ascribe contrary kinds of volition or 
mclination to God, respecting these objects, would be to ascribe an inconsistent 
Will to God ; but to ascribe to him different and opposite exercises of heart, 
respecting different objects, and objects contrary one to another, is so far from 
supposing God's Will to be inconsistent with itself, that it cannot be supposed 
consistent with itself any other way. For any being to have a Will of choice 
respecting good, and at the same tune a Will of rejection and refusal respecting 
evil, is to be very consistent ; but the contrary, viz., to have the same Will 
towards these contrary objects, and to choose and love both good and evil, at 
the same time, is to be very inconsistent 

There is no inconsistence in supposing, that Grod may hate a thing ^as it is 
in itself, and considered simply as evil, and yet that it may be his Will it ^should 
come to pass, considering all consequences. 1 beheve, there is no person of 
good imderstanding, who will venture to say, he is certain that it is impossible 
it should be best, taking in the whole compass and extent of existence, and all 
consequences in the endless series of events, that there should be such a thing as 
moral evil in the world.* And if so^ it will certainly follow, that an infinitely 

* Here are worthy to be observed some passages of a late noted writer, of our nation, that nobody 
who is acquainted with him, wiU suspect to tie very favorable to Calvinism. **It is. difficult,'' says he, 
*' to handle the necessity of evil in such a liianner, as not to stumble such as are not above being alarmed 
at propositions which have an uncommon sound. But if philosophers will but reflect calmly on the mat- 
ter, they will find, that consistently with the aalimited power of tne Supreme Cause, it may bn said, that 
in the best ordered system, evils must have place." TurnbuWs PrindjtUa of Moral Philosophy, p. 327, 
326. He is there speaking of moral evils, as may be seen. 

Again the same author, in his second vol., entitled Chrutian Philosop^tjp. 35, hastheile words : " If the 
Author and Governor of aJl things be infinitely perfect, then whatever is, is right ; of all possible systems 
be hath chosen the best; and consequently, there is no absolute evil in the universe. This being the case, 
all tliQ seeming imperfections or evils in it are such only ia a partial view ; and with respect to the whole 
system, they are goods." 

Ibid. p. 37. " Whence then comes e^ il ? is the question that hath, in all ages, been reckoned the Gor* 
dian knot in philosophy. And indeed, if we own the existence of evil in the world in an absolute sense, 
We diametrically contradict what hath been just now proved of God. For if there be any evil in the sys 
tern that is not good in respect to the whole, then is the whole not good, but evil, or at best, very imper- 
fect ; and an author must be as his workmanship is : as is the effect, such is the cause. But the solution 
of this difficulty is at hand : that there is no evil in the universe. What ! Are there no pains, no im- 
perfections ? Is there no misery, no vice in the world ? Or are not these evils ? Evils indeed they are ; 
that is, those of one sort are hurtful, and those of the other sort are equaiy hurtful and ](ix>minable ; bpt 
they are not evil or mischievous with respect to the whole." 

Ibid, p. 43. " But He is, at the same time, sf id to create evil, darkikiMt confusion, and yet to do no 
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wise Being, who always chooses what is best, must choose that there should be 
such a thing. And, if so, then such a choice is not an evil, but a wise and holy 
choice* And if so, then that Providence which is agreeabJe to such a choice, 
is a wise and holy Providence. Men do will sin as sin, and so are the authors 
and actors of it. They love it as sin, and for evil ends and purposes. God does 
not will sin as sin, or for the sake of any thin^ evil ; though it be his pleasure 
so to order things, that. He permitting, sin will come to pass, for the sake of 
the great good that by his disposal shall be the consequence. His willing to 
order things so that evil should come to pass, for the sake of the contrary good, 
is no argument that He does not hate evil, as evil ; and if so, then it is no rea- 
son why he may not reasonably forbid evil, as evil, and punish it as such. 

The Arminians themselves must be obliged, whether they will or no, to allow 
a distinction of God's Will, amounting to just the same thing that Calvinists in- 
tend by their distinction of a secret and revealed Will. They must allow a 
distinction of those things which God thinks best should be, considering all cir- 
cumstances and consequences, and so are agreeable to his disposing Will, and 
those things which he loves, and are agreeable to his nature, in themselves con- 
sidered. Who is there that will dare to say, that the hellish pride, malice and 
cruelty of devils are agreeable to God, and what He likes and approves 1 And 
yet, I trust, there is no Christian divine but what vdll allow, that it is agreeable 
to God's Will so to order and dispose thin^ concerning them, so to leave them 
to themselves, and give them up to their own wickedness, that this perfect 
wickedness should be a necessary consequence. Besure Dr. Whitby's words 
do plainly suppose and allow it.* 

The following things may be laid down as maxims of plain truth, and indis- 
putable evidence. 

1. That God is a perfectly happy Being, in the most absolute and highest 
sense possible. 

2. That it will follow from hence, that God is free from every thing that is 
contrary to happiness, and so, that in strict propriety of speech, there is no such 
thing as any pain, grief, or trouble in God. 

3. \Vhen any intelligent being is really crossed and disappointed, and 
things a^^ contrary to what he truly desires, he is the less pleased or has less plea- 
sure, his pleasure and happiness is diminished, and he suffers what is disagreea- 
ble to him, or is the subject of something that is of a nature contrary to joy and 
Happiness, even pain and grief.f 

From this last axiom, it follows, that if no distinction is to be admitted be- 
tween God's hatred of sin, and his Will with respect to the event and existence 
of sin, as the all-wise Determiner of all events, under the view of all consequen- 
ces through the whole compass and series of things ; I say, then it certainly fol- 
lows, that the coming to pass of every individual act of sin is truly, all things 
considered, contrary to his Will, and that his Will is really crossed in it ; and 

evil, but to be the Author of good only. He is called " the Fatner of lights, the Author of every perfect 
and good gift, with whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning," who " tempteth no man, but 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not." And yet by the prophet Isaias, He is introduced saying 
of Himself, " I form light, and create darkness ; I make peace, and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these 
things." What is the meaning, the plain language of all this, but that the Lord deiightcth in goodness, 
and, as the Scripture speaks, evil it his strange work ? He intends and pursues the universal good^i his 
creation ; and the eviX which happens, is not permitted for its own sake, or through any pileasure in evil, 
but because it is requisite to the /^eojcri'ood pursued." 

♦ Whitby on the Five Pointe, Edit. 2, p. 300, 305, 309. 

t Certainly it is not less absurd and unreaspnuble, to talk of God's Will and desires being truly and 
properly crossed, without his suffering any uneasiness, or any thing grievous or disagreeable, than it is ta 
talk of something that may be called a revealed Will, wldch may, in some respect, be different fiom • 
lecret purpoou ; which purpose may be fulfilled, when ^» other is opposed. 
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this in proportion as He hates it And as God's hatred of sin is infinite, by reason 
of the infinite contrariety of his holy nature to sin ; so his Will is infinitely 
crossed, in every act of ^n that happens. Which is a& much as to say. He en-~ 
dures that which is infinitely disagreeable to him, by means of every act of sin 
that He sees committed. And therefore, as appears by the preceding positions, 
He endures truly and really, infinite mef or pain from every sin. And so He 
must be infinitely crossed, and suffer infinite pain, every day, in millions of mil- 
lions of instances : He must continually be the subject of an immense number 
of real, and truly infinitely great crosses and vexations. Which would be to 
make him infinitely the most miserable of all beings. 

If any objector should say ; all that these things amount to, is, that God 
may do evil that good may come ; which is justly esteemed immoral and sinful in 
men ; and therefore may be justly esteemed inconsistent with the moral per- 
fections of God ; I answer, that for God to dispose and permit evil, in the 
manner that has been spoken of, is not to do evil that good may come ; for it 
is not to do evil at all. — In order to a thing's being morally evil, there must be 
one of these tilings belonging to it : either it must be a thmg unfit and unsuit- 
able in its own nature ; or i^ must have a bad tendency ; or it must proceed 
from an evil disposition, and be done for an evil end. But neither of these 
things can b€ attributed to God's ordering and permitting such events, as the 
immoral acts of creatures, for good ends. ( 1.) It is not unfit in its own nature^ 
that He should do so. For it is in its own'nature fit, that infinite wisdom, and 
not blind chance, should dispose moral good and evil in the world. And it is 
fit, that the Being who has infinite wisdom, and is the Maker, Owner and Su- 
preme Governor of the world, should take care of that matter. And, therrfore, 
there is no unfitness, or \msuitablene$s in his doing it. It may be unfit, and so 
immoral, for any other beings to go about to order this affair; because they are 
not possessed of a wisdom, that m any.manner fits them for it ; and, in other 
respects, they are not fit to be trusted with this affair ; nor does it belong to them, 
they not being the owners and lords of the universe. 

We need not be afraid to affirm, that if a wise and good man knew with 
absolute certainty, it would be best, all things considered, that there should be 
such a thing as moral evil in the world, it would not be contrary to his wisdom 
and goodness, for him to choose that it should be so. It is no evil desire, to 
desire good, and to desire that which, all things considered, is best. And it is 
no unwise choice, to choose that that should be, which it is best should be; and 
to choose the existence of that thing concerning which this is known, viz., that 
it is best it should be, and so is known in the whole to be most worthy to be 
chosen. On the contrary, it would be a plain defect in wisdom and goodness, 
for him not to choose it And the reason why he might not order it, if he were 
able, would not be because he might not desire it, but only the ordering of thai 
matter does not belong to him. But it is no harm for Him who is, by right 
and in the greatest propriety, the Supreme Orderer qf all things, to order every 
thing in such a manner, as it would be a point of wisdom in Him to choose that 
they should be ordered. If it would be a plain defect of wisdom and good- 
ness in a Being, not to choose that that should be, which He certainly knows it 
would, all things considered, be best should be (as was but now observed), then 
it must be impossible for a Being who has no defect of wisdom and goodness, to 
do otherwise than choose it should be ; and that, for this very reason, because 
He is perfectly wise and good. And if it be agreeable to perfect wisdom and 
goodness for him to choose that it should be, and the ordering of all things 
supremely and perfectly belongs to him, it must be agreeable to infinite wisdom 
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And goodness, to order that it should be. . If the choice is ^od, the ordering; and 
dispo^ng things according to that choice must also be gpod. It can be no 
harm in one to whom it belongs to do his Will in the armies of heaven^ aiid 
amongst the inhajntants of the earthy to execute a good Tolition, If his Will be 
good, and the object of his Will be, aU things considered, good and best, then 
Sie choosing or willing it, is not willing evil that good may come. And if so, then 
his ordering, according, to that Will, is not doing evil, that good may come. 

2. It is not of a bad tendencv^ for the Supreme Being thus to order and 
permit that moral evil to be, which it is best should come to pass. For that it 
IS of good ten(kney, is the very thing supposed in the point now in question. 
Christ's cru<^ifi;xion, though a most horrid fact in them that perpetrated it, was of 
KQOst glorious tendency as permitted and ordered of God 

3. Nor is there any need of supposing it proceeds from ^ny evil dispositioq 
or aim ; for by tlie supposition, what is auned at is good, and good is the actual 
issue, in the final result of things. 



SECTION X. 
Conoemuig Sin's first Entrance into the World. 

The things, which have already been offered, may serve to obviate or clear 
many of the objections which might be raised concerning sin's first coming into 
the world ; as tliough it would follow from the doctrine maintained, that God 
must be the author of the first sin, through lus so disposing things, that it should 
necessarily follow from his permissbn, that the sinful act should be committed, 
&c. I need not, therefore, stand to repeat what has been said already ,^about 
such a necessity's not proving God to be the author of sin, in any ill sense, or 
in any such sense as to infringe any liberty of man, concerned in his moral' 
agency, or capacity of blame, guilt and punishment 

But, if it should nevertheless be said, supposing the case so, that Godj when 
ne had made man, might so order his circumstances, that from these circum* 
stances, together with his withholding further assistance and divine influence, 
his s'm would infallibly follow, why might not God as well have first made man 
with a fixed prevailing principle of sin in his heart 1 I answer, 

I. It was meet, if sin did come into existence^ and appear in the world, it 
should arise from the imperfection which properly belongs to a creature, as such, 
and should appear so to do, that it might appear not to be from God ' as the ef- 
ficient or fountain. But this could not have been^ if man had been made at 
first with sin in his heart; nor unless the abiding principle and' habit of sin 
were first introduced by an evil act of the creature. If sin had not arisen from 
the imperfection of the creature, it would not have been so visible, that it did* 
not arise from God, as the positive cause, and real source of it— ^But. it would! 
require room that cannot here be allowed, folly to consider all the diflSculties which . 
have been Started, concerning the first entrance of sin into the world. AaA\ 
therefore, 

IL I would observe, that objections against the doctrine that has been laidf 
down, in opposition to the Arminian notion of liberty, from these difficulties,, 
are altogether impertinent; because no additional difficulty ii^ incurred, by ad- 
hering to a scheme in this manner differing from theirs, and none >vould be 
removed or avoided, by agreemg witk^ ajd maintaining theirs. Notiiing that; 
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the Artntnians say, alout the contingence, or self-determining power of Cian'c 
mil, can serve to explain, ivith less difficulty, how the first sinful volition ol 
mankind could take place, and man be justly charged with the blame of it To 
say, the Will was self-determined, or determined by free choice, in that sinful 
Tolition ; which is to say, that the first sinful volition was determined by a 
foregoing sinful volition ; is no solution of the difficulty. It is an odd way ol 
solving difficulties, to advance greater, in order to it To say, two and two 
niake nine ; or, that a child begat his father, solves no difficulty : no more does 
It, to say, the first sinful act of choice was before the first sinful act of choice, and 
chose and determined it, and brought it to pass. Nor is it any better solution, to say, 
the first sinful volition chose, determined and produced itself; which is to say, it 
was before it was. Nor will it go any fiirther towards helping us over the difficulty 
to say, the first sbful volition arose accidentally, without any cause at all ; any 
more ^an it will solve that difficult question, Hew the toorld could be made out y 
nothing ? to say, it came into being out of nothing, without any cause ; as has 
been already 0Dser>'ed. And if we should allow that that could be, that the first 
evil voKtion should arise by perfect accident, without any cause ; it would relieve 
no difficulty, about God's layingthe blame of it to man. For how wasman to blame 
for perfect accident, which had no cause, and which therefore, he (to be sure) 
was not the cause of, anymore than if it came by some external cause 1 — Such so- 
lutions are no better, than if some person, going about to solve some of the 
strange mathematical paradoxes, about infinitely great and small quantities ; 
as, that some infinitely great quantities are infinitely greater than some other 
infinitely great quantities; and also that some infinitely small quantities, are 
infinitely less than others, which yet are infinitely little ; ii* order to a solution, 
should say, that mankind have been under a mistake, in supposing a greater 
quantity to exceed a smaller ; and that a hundred, multiplied by ten, makes but 
a single unit. 




SECTION XI. 
Of a supposed Inconsistence of these Principles with God's moral Character. 

The things which have been already observed, may be sufficient to answer 
most of the myections, and silence the great exclamations oi Arminians against 
»the CalvinistSj from the supposed inconsistence of Calvinistic principles with 
ifhe moral perfections of Grod, as exercised in his government of mankind. The 
consistence of such a doctrine of necessity as has been maintained, with the 
•fitness and reasonableness of God's commands, promises and threatenings, re- 
wards and punishments, has been particularly considered ; the cavils of our 
•opponents, as though our doctrine of necessity made God the author of an, 
have been answered ; and also their objection against these principles, as in- 
•consistent with God's sincerity, in his counsels, hivitations and persuasions, has 
been already obviated, in what has been observed respecting the consistence ot 
what Calvinists suppose, concerning the secret and revealed Will of God : by 
•that it appears, there is no repugnance in supposing it may be the secret Will 
«of God, that his ordination and permission of events should be such, that it 
«hall be a certain consequence, that a thing never will come to pass ; which 
yet it is man's duty to do, and so God's preceptive Will that he should do ; 
and ^liis is the same thing as to say, God may smcerely command and lequire 
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hiin to do it And if he may be sincere in commandmg him, he may, for the 
same reason, be sincere in counselling, invitii^ and using persuasions with him 
to do it Counsels and invitations are manifestations of God^s preceptive Will, 
or of what God loves, and what is in itself, and as man's act, agreeable to his 
heart ; and not of his disposing Will, and what he chooses as a part of his own 
infinite schemie of things. It has been particularly shown. Part III. Sect IV. 
that such a necessity as has been maintained, is not inconsistent with the pro- 
priety and fitness of divine commands ; and for the same reason, not inconsis- 
tent with the sincerity of invitations and counsels, in the Corollary at the end 
of the Section. Yea, it hath been shown. Part III. Sect VII. Corol. 1, that 
this objection of ArminianSy concerning the sincerity and use of divine exhor- 
tations, invitations and counsels, is demonstrably against themselves. 

NotwiJ:hstanding, I would further observe, that the difficulty of reconciling 
the sincerity of counsels, invitations and persuasions with such an antecedent 
known fixedness of all events, as has been supposed, is not peculiar to this 
scheme, as distinguished from that of the generality of Arminians^ which ac- 
knowledges the absolute foreknowledge of God; and therefore, it would be 
unreasonably brought as an objection against my differing from them. The 
main seeming difficulty in the case is this; that God, in counselling, inviting 
ind persuading, makes a show of aiming at, seeking and using endeavors for 
the thing exhorted and persuaded to ; whereas, it is mipossible for any intelli- 
gent being truly to seek, or use endeavors for a thing, which he at the same 
time knows, most perfectly, will not come to pass ; and that it is absurd to sup- 
pose, he makes the obtaining of a thing his end, in his calls and counsels, which 
he, at the same time, infallibly knows will not be obtained by these means. 
Now, if God knows this, in the utmost certainty and perfection, the way by 
which he comes by this knowledge makes no difference. If he knows it is by 
the necessity which he sees in things, or by some other means ; it alters not 
the case. But it is in effect allowed by Arminians themselves, that Grod's in- 
viting and persuading men to do things, which he at the same time, certainly 
knows will not be done, is no evidence of insincerity : because they allow, that 
God has a certain foreknowledge of all men^s sinful actions and omissions. 
And as this is thus implicitly allowed by most Arminians^ so all that pretend 
to own the Scriptures to be the word of God, must be constrained to allow it. — 
God commanded and counselled Pharaoh to let his people go, and used argu- 
ments and persuasions to induce him to it ; he laid before him arguments taken 
from his infinite greatness and almighty power, (Exod. vu. 16,) and forewarn* 
ed him of the fatal consequences of bis refusal, from time to time. (Chap. viii. 
1, 2, 20, 21, Chap. ix. 1 — 5, 13 — 17, and x. 3, 6.) He commanded Moses, 
and the elders of Israel, to go and beseech Pharaoh to let the people go ; and 
at the same time told them, he knew surely that he would not comply with 
it Exod. iii. 18, 19, ^^ And thou shalt come, thou and the elders of Israel, 
unto the king of Egypt, and you shall say unto him ; the Lord God of the He- 
brews hath met with us ; and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days' jour- 
ney into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God ; and, I 
am sure, that the king of Egypt will not let you go." So our blessed Saviour, 
the evening wherein he was betrayed, knew that Peter would shamefully deny 
him, before the morning ; for he declares it to him witii asseverations, to show 
the certainty of it ; and tells the disciples, that all of them should be offendtjd 
because of him that night; Matth. xxvi. 31 — 35, Luke xxii. 31 — 34, John 
xiii. 38, John xvL 32. And yet it was their duty to avoid these things ; they 
were very sinful things, which God had forbidden, and which it was £eir duty 
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tx> watch and pray f^ainst ; and they were obliged ta do so from the <.ouii9eb 
and persuasions Christ used with them, at that very time, so to do ; Matt xxvi 
41, ** Watch and pray, that ye enter not into, temptation,^' So that what- 
ever difficult}r there can be in this matter, it can be no objection againcTt any 
principles which have been maintained in opposition to the principles of .^rmt 
nians ; nor does it any more concern me tp remove the difficulty, than it does 
them, or indeed all, that call themselves Christians, and acknowledge the divine 
authority of the 2§cripture& — Nevertheless, this matter may possibly 7Qod allow 
ing) be more particularly and largely considered, in some future discourse, oi 
ihe doctrine of predestination. 

But I would here observe, that however the defenders of that notion of lib- 
erty of Will, which I have opposed, exclaim against the doctrine of Calvinists, 
as tending to bring men into doubts concerning the moral p<sifections of God ; 
it is their scheme, and not the scheme of Calvinists, that indeed is justly chargea- 
ble with this. For it is one of the most fimdamental points of meir scheme of 
things, that a freedom of Will, consisting in self-determination^ without all 
necessity, is essential to moral agency. This is the same thin^ as to say, that 
such a determination of the will, without all necessity, must be m all intelligent 
beings, in those things, wherein they are moral agents, or in their moral acts ; 
and from this it will foUow, that Crod's Will is not necessarily determined, in 
any thing he does, as a moral agent, or in any of his acts that are of a moral 
nature. So that in all things, wherein he acts holily, justly and truly, he does 
not act necessarily ; or his Will is not necessarily determined, to act holily and 
justly ; because, if it were necessarily determined, he would not be a moral 
agent in thus acting. His Will would be attended with necessity, which, they 
say, is inconsistent with moral agency. " He can act no otherwise : he is sd: 
no liberty in the affair ; he is determined by unavoidable, invincible necessity ; 
therefore such agency is no moral agency, yea, no agency at all, properly 
speaking. A necessary agent is no agent ; he being passive, and subject to 
necessity, what he does is no act of his, but an effect of a necessity prior to any 
act of ms.'* 

This is agreeable to their maimer of arguing. Now then what is become of 
all our proof of the moral perfections of uod T How can we prove, that God 
certainly will, in any one instance, do that which is just and holy ; seeing liis 
W^ill is determinied in the matter by no necessity t We have no other way of 
proving that any thing certainly will be, but only by the necessity of the evient 
Where we can see no neces^ty but that the thing may be, or may not be, there we 
are imavoidably kft at a loss. We have no other way properly and truly to 
demonstrate the moral perfections of God, but the way that Mr. Chubb proves 
them in p. 252, 261, 262, 263, of his Tracts, viz., that God must necessarily per- 
fectly know, what is most worthy and valuable in itself, which, in the nature of 
things, is best and fittest to be done. And as this is most eligible in itself, He, 
being omniscient, must see it to be so : and being both omniscient and self-suffi- 
cient, cannot have any temptation to reject it, and so must necessarily will that 
which is best And. &ius, by this necessi^ of the determination of God's Will 
to^vhat is good and best, we demonstrably establish God's moral character. 

CoROL. From things which have been observed, it appears that most of 
the arguments from Scripture which Arminians make use of to support their 
scheme, are no other than begging the question. For in these arguments, they 
determine, in the first place, tnat w'thout such a' freedom of Will as they hold, 
meu jannot be proper moral agents, nor the subjects of command, counsel, per- 
niasion, invitation, promises, threatenings, expostulations, rewards and pumsh 
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meiits : and that without such freedom it is to no purpose for men to take any 
care, or use any diligence, endeavors or means, in oroer to their avoiding sin, 
or becoming holy, escaping punishment or obtaining happiness ; and having 
supposed these things, which are grand things in question in the debate, then 
they heap up Scriptutes, containing commands, counsels, calls, warnings, per- 
suasions, expostulations, promises and threatenings ; (as doubtless they may 
find enough such ; the Bible is confessedly full of tiiem, fraai. the beginmng to 
the end ;) and then they glory, how full the Scripture is on their side, how many 
more texts there are that evidently favor their scheme, than such as seem to 
taLYOT the contrary. But let them first make manifest the things in question, 
which they suppose and take for panted, and show them to be consistent with 
themselves, and produce clear evidence of their truth, and they have gained 
their point, as all will confess, without brmging one Scripture, For none de- 
nies, that there are commands, counsels, promises, threatenings, &c, in the Bible. 
But unless they do these things, their multiplying such texts of Scripture is in*^ 
significant and vain. 

It may further be observed, that suck Scriptures as they bring are really 
against them, and not for them. As it has been demonstrated, that it is th^ 
scheme, and not ours, that is inconsistent with the use of motives and persua- 
sives, or any moral means whatsoever, to induce men to the practice of virtue, 
or abstaining from wickedness : their principles, and not ours, are repugnant to 
moral agency, and inconsistent with moral government, with law or precept, 
with the nature of virtue or vice, reward or punishment, and with every thing 
whatsoever of a moral nature, either on the part of the moral governor, or in 
the state, actions or conduct of the subject. 



SECTION XII. 
Of a supposed Tendency of these principles to Atheism and Licentiousness. 

If any object s^ainst what has been maintained, that it tends to theism, I 
know not on what grounds such an objection qan be raised, unless it be that 
some Atheists have held a doctrine of necessity which they suppose to be like 
this. But if it be so, I am persuaded the Arminians would not look upon it 
just, that their notion of freedom and contingence should be charged with a 
tendency to all the errors that ever any embraced, who have held such opinions. 
The Stoic philosophers, whom the Calvinists are charged with agreeing with, 
were no Atheists, but the greatest Theists and nearest akin to Christians in 
their opinions concerning the unity and the perfections of the Godhead, of all the 
heathen philosophers. And £picurus, that chief Father of Atheism, maintained 
no such doctrine of necessity, but was the greatest maintainer of contingence. 

The doctrine of necessity, which supposes a necessary connection of all 
events, on some antecedent ground and reason of their existence, is the only 
medium we have to prove the being of God. And the contrary doctrine of con-, 
tingence, even as maintained by Arminians, ^which certainly implies or infers, 
that events may come into existence, or begin to be, without dependence on 
any thing foregoing, as their cause, ground or reason,) takes away all proof of 
the being of God ; which proof is summarily expressed by the apostle, in Rom. 
i. 20. And this is a tendency to Atheism with a witness. So that, indeed, it 
is the doctrine of Arminians, and not of the Calvinists, that is justly charged 
Vol. II. 82 
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With a tendency to Atheism ; it being built on a foundation that is the utta 
subversion of eveiy demonstratiye argument for the proof of a Deity, as has 
been shown, Part 11. Sec 3. 

And whereas it has often been said, that the Calvinistic doctrine of necessi- 
ty saps the foundations of all religion and virtue, and tends to the greatest licen* 
tiousness of practice : this objection is built on the pretence, that our doctrine 
, renders vain all means and endeavors, in order to be virtuous and religious. 
Which pretence has been already particularly considered in the 5th Section of 
this Part ; where it has been demonstrated, that this doctrine has no such ten- 
dency ; but that such a tendency is truly to be charged on the contrary doc- 
trine ; inasmuch as the notion of contingence, which their doctrine implies, in 
its certain consequences, overthrows all connection, in every degree, between 
endeavor and event, means and end. 

And besides, if many other things which have been observed to belong to 
the Arminian doctrine, or to be plain consequences of it, be considered, there 
will appear just reason to suppose that it is that which must rather tend to 
licentiousness. Their doctrine excuses all evil inclinations, which men find to 
oe natural ; because in such inclinations, they are not self-determined, as such 
inclinations are not owing to any choice or determination of their own Wills. 
Which leads men wholly to justify themselves in all their wicked actions, so 
&lt as natural inclination has a hand in determining their Wills to the com- 
mission of them. Yea, these notions, which suppose moral necessity and ina- 
bility to be inconsistent with blame or moral obligation, will directly lead men 
to justify the vilest acts and practices, from the strength of their wicked incli- 
nations of all sorts; strong inclinations inducing a moral necessity; yea to 
excuse every degree of evil inclination, so far as this has evidently prevailed, 
and been the thing which has determined their Wills ; because, so lar as ante- 
cedent inclination determined the Will, so far the W^ill was without liberty of 
indifference and self-determination. Which, at last, will come to this, that 
men will justify themselves in all the wickedness they commit. It has been 
observed already, that this scheme of things does exceedingly diminish the guilt 
of sin, and the difference between the greatest and smallest offences ;* and if it 
be pursued in its consequences, it leaves room for no such thing, as either vir- 
tue or vice, blame or praise in the world.t And then again how naturally does 
this notion of the sovereign, self-determining power of the Will, in all things, vir- 
tuous or vicious, and whatsoever deserves either reward or punishment, tend to 
encourage men to put off the work of religion and virtue, and turning from sin 
to God ; it being that which they have a sovereign power to determine them- 
selves to, just when they please ; or if not, they are wholly excusable in going 
on in sin, because of their inability to do any other. 

If it should be said, that the tendency of this doctrine of necessity to licen- 
tiousness, appears by the improvement many at this day actually make of it, to 
justify themselves in their dissolute courses ; I will not deny that some men do 
unreasonably abuse this doctrine, as they do many other things which are true 
and excellent in their own nature ; but I deny that this proves the doctrine it- 
self has any tendency to licentiousness. I think the tendency of doctrines, by • 
what now.apppears in the world, and in bur nation in particular, may much 
more justly be argued from the general effect which has been seen to attend 
the prevailing of the principles of Arminians and the contrary principles ; as 

♦ Port III. Sect 6. t Part III. Sect, 6. Ibid. Sect. 7. Part IV. Sect. 1. Part III. Sect, 3. Cirol 
k alter the first Head. 
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both have had their turn of general prevalence in our nation. If it be indeed, 
as is pretended, that Calvinistic doctrines undermine the very foundation of all 
religion and morality, and enervate and disannul all rational motives to holy and 
virtuous practice ; and that the contrary doctrines give the inducements to vir- 
tue and goodness their proper force, and exhibit religion in a rational light, 
tending to recommend it to the reason of mankind, and enforce it in a manner 
that is agreeable to their natural notions of things : I say, if it be thus, it is remark- 
able that virtue and religious practice should prevail most, when the former doc- 
trines, so inconsistent with it, prevailed almost universally ; and that ever since 
the latter doctrines, so happily agreeing with it, and of so proper and exceUent 
a tendency to promote it, have been gradually prevailing, vice, profaneness^ 
luxury and wickedness of all sorts, and contempt of all religion, and of every 
kind of seriousness and strictness of conversation, should proportionably pre* 
vail ; and that these things should thus accompany one another, and rise and 
prevail one with another, now for a whole age together. It is remarkable that 
this happy remedy (discovered by the free inquiries and superior s^nse and wis- 
dom of this age) against the pernicious efiects of Calvinism, so inconsistent 
^th religion, and tending so much to banish all virtue from the earth, should, 
on so long a trial, be attended with no good effect, but that the consequence 
should be the reverse of am€;iidment; that in proportion as the remedy takes 
place, and is thoroughly applied, so the disease should {)revail, and the very 
same dismal effect take place, to the highest degree, which Cahdnistic doc- 
trines are supposed to have so ^reat a tendency to, even the banishing of reli* 
Sion and virtue, and the prevailing of unbounded licentiousness of manners. If 
lese things are truly so, they are very remarkable, and matter of very curious 
speculation. 



SECTION XIII. 



Conceraing that Objection agaiMt the reasoning, bv which the Calvinistic doctrine ii 

supported, that it is metaphysical and abstruse. 

It has often been objected a^inst the defenders of Calvinistic principles, 
that in their reasonings tney run into nice, scholastic distinctions, and abstruse, 
metaphysical subtilties, and set these in opposition to common sense. >And it 
is possible, that after the former manner it may be alleged against the reasoning 
by which I have endeavored to confute the Arminian scheme of liberty and 
moral agency, that it is very abstracted and metaphysical Concerning this I 
would observe the following things. 

I. If that be made an m>iection against the forgoing reasoning, that it is 
metaphyseal, or may properly be reduced to the science of metaphysics, it is a 
very mipertinent objection ; whether it be so or no, is not worthy of any dis- 
pute or controversy. If the reasoning be good, it is as frivolous to inquire 
what science it is properly reduced to, as what language it is delivered in ; and 
for a man to go about to confute the Arguments oi his opponent, by telling him 
his arguments are metaphysical, would be as weak as to tell him ms arguments 
could not be substantial, because they were written in Frencli or Latin. The 
question is not, whether what is said be metaphysics, logic, or mathematics^ 
I^atin, French, English or Mohawk f But whether the reasoning be good, and 
the arguments truly conclusive ? The foregoing arguments are no more met 
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aphy^caly than those which we use against the Papists, to disprove thei&* doc* 
trine of transubstantiation ; alleging it is inconsistent with the notion of corpo- 
real identity that it should be in ten thousand places at the same time. It is bv 
metaphysical arguments only we are able to prove that the rational soul is nol 
corporeal ; that lead or sand cannot think ; that thoughts are not square or 
round, or do not wei^h a pound. The arguments by which we pnove the being 
of Grod, if handled closely iuid distinctly, so as to show their clear and demon- 
strative evidence, must be metaphysically treated. It is by metaphysics only 
that we can demonstrate, that God is not limited to a place, or is not mutable ; 
that he is not ignorant or forgetful ; that it is impossible for him to lie, or be 
unjust, and that there is one God only, and not hundreds or thousands. And« 
mdeed, we have no strict demonstration of any thing, excepting mathematical 
truths, but by metaphysics. We can have no proof that is properly demon 
Btrative, of any one proposition, relating to the being and nature of God, his 
creation of the world, the dependence of all things on him, the nature of bodies 
or spirits, the nature of our own souls, or any of the great truths of morality 
and natural religion, but what is metaphysical. I am willing my arguments 
should be brought to the test of the strictest and justest reason, and that a clear, 
distinct and determinate meaning of the terms I use, should be insisted on ; but 
let not the whole be rejected, as if all were confiited, by fixing on it the epithet, 
metaphysical. 

II. If the reasoning which has been made use of, be in some sense meta^ 
physical, it will not follow that therefore it must needs be abstruse, unintelligi- 
Die, and akin to the jargon of the schools. I humbly conceive the foregoing 
reasoning, at least as to those things which are most material belonging to it, 
depends on no abstruse definitions or distinctions, or terms without a meaning, 
or of very ambiguous and undetermined signification, or any pointis of such ab- 
straction and subtilty, as tends to involve the attentive understanding in clouds 
and darkness. There is no high degree of refinement and abstruse speculation, 
in determining that a thing is not before it is, and so cannot be the cause of 
itself; or that the first act of free choice, has not another act of free choice go- 
ing before that, to excite or direct it, or in determining, that no choice is made, 
while the mind remains in a state of absolute indifference ; that preference and 
equilibrium never coexist ; and that therefore no choice is made in a state of 
liberty, consisting in indifference ; and that so far as the Will is determined by 
motives, exhibit^ and operating previous to the act of the Will, so far it is not 
determined by the act of the Will itself; that nothing can begin to be, which 
before was not, without a cause, or some antecedent ground or reason, why it 
then begins to be ; that effects depend on their causes, and are connected with 
them ; that virtue is not the worse, nor sin the better for the strength of incli- 
nation with which it is practised, and the difficulty which thence arises of doine 
otherwise ; that when it is already infallibly known, that the thing will be, it 
is not a thing contingent whether it will ever be or no ; or that it can be truly said, 
notwithstanding, that it is not necessary it should be, but it either may be, or 
may not be. And the like might be observed of many other things which be- 
long to the for(!going reasoning. 

If any shall still stand to it, that tlie foregoing reasoning is nothing but 
metaphysical sophistry; and that it must be so, that the seeming force ot the 
arguments all depends on some fallacy and wile that is hid in the obscurity 
which always attends a great degree of metaphysical abstraction and refinement ; 
and shall be ready to say, " Here is indeed something that tends to confound the 
mmd, but not to satisfy it ; for, wh^ can ever be truly satisfied in it, that men 
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ase fitly blamed or commended^ punished or rewarded for those volitions wluch 
are not from themselves, and of whose existence they are not the causes 1 Men 
may refine as much as they please, and advance their abstract notions, and make 
out a thousand seeming contradictions, to puzzle our understanding ; yet there 
can be no satisfaction m such doctrine as this ; the natural sense of the mind of 
man will always resist it."* I humbly conceive, that such an objector, if he has 
capacity and humility and calmness of spirit, and sufficient impartiality^ 
thoroughly to examine himself, will find that he knows not really what he would 
be at; and that indeed, his diiTiculty is nothing but a mere prejudice, from an 
madvertent customary use of words, in a meaning that is not clearly under* 
stood, nor carefully reflected upon. Let the objector reflect again, if he has 
candor and patience enough, and does not scorn to be at the trouble of close 
attention in the affair. He would have a man's volition be from himself. Let 
it be from himself, most primarily and originally of any way conceivable ; that 
is, from his own choice : how will that help the matter, as to his being justly 
blamed or praised, unless that choice itself be blame or praiseworthy 1 And how 
is the choice itsdf (an ill choice, for instance^ blameworthy, according to these 
principles, unless that be from himself too, in tne same manner ; that is, from his 
own choice ? But the original and first determining choice in the affair is not 
from his choice ; his choice is not the cause of it And if it be from himself 
some other way, and not from his choice, surely xhat will not help the matter ; 
if itbeliot from himself of choice, then it is not from himself voluntarily ; and 
if so, he is surely no more to blame, than if it were not from himself at all. It 
is a vanity, to pretend it is a sufiicient answer, to this, to say, that it is nothing 
but metaphysical refinement and subtilty, and so attended with obscurity and 
uncertainty. 

If it be the natural sense of our minds, that what is blameworthy in a maa 
must be from himself, then it doubtless is also, that it must be firom something 

* A certain noted author of the present age says, the arguments f<ir necessity are nothing but quibbling, 
or logomachy^ using words wUhaut a nuaningt or begging the question. , 1 do not know what kind of necessity 
Any authors, he may hav^ reference to, are advocates for ; or whether they have managed their arguments 
well, or ill. As to the arguments I have made use of, if they are quMtles they may be shown to be so : 
^uch knots are capable of being untied, and the trick and cheat may be detected and plainly laid open. 
If this be fairW done, with respect to the giounds and reasons I have relied upon, I shall have just occa- 
sion, for the future, to be silent, if not to be ashamed of my argumentations. I am willing my proofs 
should be thoroughly examined ; and if there be nothing but begging the question^ or mere U^omaehy, or 
dispute of woids, let it be made manifest, and shown how the seeming strength of the ai]gument depends 
on ray using words without a meaning, or arises from the ambiguity of terms, or my making use of words 
in an indeterminate and unsteady manner ; and that the weight of my reasons rests mainly on such a 
foundation ; and then, I shall either be ready to retract what I have urged, and thank the man that has 
done the kind part, or shall be justly exposed for my obstinacy. 

The same author is abundant in appealing, in this affair, nrom what he calk logoma^y and sophistry,to 
experience. A person can experience only what passes in his own mind. But yet, as we may well suppose, 
that all men have the same human faculties ; so a man may well argue, from his own experience to that 
of others, in things that show the nature of those faculties, and the manner of their operation. But then 
one has as good right to allege his experience, as another. As to my own experience, I find, that in 
innumerable things I can do as I will; that the motions of my body, in many respects, instantaneously 
follow the acts of my Will concerning those motions ; and that my Will has some command of my 
thoughts ; and that the acts of my Will are my own, i. e., that they are acts of my Will, the volitions of 
my own mind ; or, in other words, that what I will, I will. Which, I presume, is the sum of what others 
experience in this affair. But as to finding by experience, that my Will is originally determined by 
itself; or that, my Will first < loosing what volition there shall be, the chosen volition accordingly follows ; 
and that this is the first rise of the determination of my Will in any affair ; or that any volition rises in 
my mind contingently ; I declare, 1 know nothing in myself, by experience, of this nature ; and nothing 
that ever I experienced, carries the least appearance or shadow of any such thing, or gives me any more 
reason to suppose or suspect any such thing, than to suppose that my volitions existed twenty years before 
they existed. It is true, I find myself possessed of my volitions, before I can see the effiectual pow«r of 
any cause to produce them (for the power and efficacy of the cause is not seen but by the effect), and this. 
for aught I know, may make some imagine, that volition has no cause, or that it produces itself. But l 
bsve no more reason from hence to determine any such thing, than I have to determine that I gave myteit 
my own being, or that I came into being accidentally without a cause, becauM I fini found nqraeli pM* 
* of being, before I had knowledge of a cause of my being. 
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bad in himself, a bad choice, or bad disposition. But then our natural sense is^ 
that this bad choice or disposition is evu in itself, and the man blameworthy {on 
it, on its own account, without taking into our notion of its blameworthiness, 
another bad choice, or disposition going before this, from whence this arises; 
for that is a ridiculous almirdity, running us into an immediate contradiction^ 
which our natural sense of blameworthiness has nothing to do with, and never 
comes into the mind, nor is supposed in the judgment we naturally make of the 
affair. As was demonstrated before, natural sense does not place the moral evil 
of volitions and dispositions in the cause of them, but the nature of them. An 
evil thing's bein^ from a man, or from something antecedent in him, is not 
essential to the ongmal notion we have of blameworthiness ; but it is its being 
the choice of the heart ; as appears by this, that if a thing be from us, and not 
from our choice, it has not the nature of blameworthiness or ill desert, accord 
ing to our natural sense. When a thing is from a man, in that sense, that it in 
from his Will or choice, he is to blame for it, because his Will is in it : so far 
as the Will is in it, blame is in it, and no further. Neither do we go any 
further in our notion of blame, to inquire whether the bad Will be from a bad 
Will : there is no consideration of the original of that bad Will ; because, ac- 
cording to our natural apprehension, blame originally consists in it. Therefore 
a thing's being from a man, is a secondary consideration, in the notion of blame 
or ill desert Because those things, in our external actions, are most properly 
said to be from us, which are from our choice ; and no other external actions, 
but those that are from usy as because we are in them, i. e, our Wills are in 
them ; not so much because they are from some property of ours, as because 
they are our properties. 

However, all these external actions bein^ truly Jrom uSy as their cause , 
and we being so .used, in ordinary speech, and in the common affairs of life, to 
speak of men's actions and conduct that we see, and that affect human society, 
as deserving ill or well, as worthy of blame or praise ; hence it is come to pass, 
that philosophers have incautiously taken all their measures of good and evil, 
praise and blame, from the dictates of common sense, about these overt ads of 
men ; to the running of every thing into the most lamentable and dreiidfnl con- 
fusion. 

And, therefore, I observe, 

III. It is so far from being true ^whatever may be pretended) that the proof 
of the doctrine which has been mamtained, depends on certain abstruse, unin- 
telligible, metaphysical terms and notions; and that the Jirminian scheme, 
without needing such clouds and darkness for its defence, is supported by the 
plain dictates of common sense ; that the very reverse is most certainly true, and 
that to a great d^ree. It is fact, that they, and not we, have confounded 
things with metaphysical, unintelligible notions and phrases ; and have drawn 
them from the light of plain truth, into the gross darkness of abstruse, metaphy- 
sical propositions, and words without a ipeaning. Their pretended demonstra- 
tions depend very much on such unintellieiblcj metaphysical phrases, as self" 
determination^ and sovereignty of the WUl ; and the metaphysical sense they 
put on such terms, as necessity^ contingency^ action^ agency^ &.C., quite diverse 
from their meaning as used in common speech ; and which, as they use them^ 
are without any consistent meaning or any manner of distinct, consistent ideas ; 
as far from it as any of the abstruse terms and perplexed phrases of the peripa- 
tetic philosophers or the most unintelligible jargon of the schools, or the cant of 
the wildest fanatics. Yea, we may be bold to say, these metaphysical terms, 
on which they build so much, are what they use without knowing what they 
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mean themselves ; they are pure metaphysical sounds^ without any ideas what* 
soever in their minds to answer them ; inasmuch as it has been demonstrated^ 
that there cannot be any notion in the mind consistent with these expressions, 
ad they pretend to explain them ; because their explanations destroy themselves. 
No such notions as imply self-contradiction^ and self-abolition, and this a great 
many ways, can subsist m the mind ; as there can be no idea of a whole which 
is less than any of its parts, or of solid extension without dimensions, or of an 
effect which is before its cause. — Arminians improve these terms, as terms of 
art, ^nd in their metaphysical meaninj^, to advance and establish those things 
which are contrary to common sense, in a high dejgree. Thus, instead of the 
plain, vulgar notion of liberty, which all mankind, in every part of the face of 
the earth, and in all ages, have ; consisting in opportunity to do as one pleases ; 
they have introduced a new, strange liberty, consisting in indifference, contin- 
gence, and self-determination ; by which they involve themselves and others in 
great obscurity, and manifold gross inconsistence. So, instead of placing virtue 
and vice, as common sense places them very much, in fixed bias and inclination, 
and greater virtue and vice in stronger and more established inclination ; these, 
through their refinings and abstruse notions, suppose a liberty consisting in 
indiflference, to be essential to all virtue and vice. So they have reasoned 
themselves, not by metaphysical distinctions, but metaphysical confusion, into 
maiiy principles about Inoral agency, blame, praise, reward and punishment^ 
which are, as has been shown, exceeding contrary to the^ common sense of 
maiikind ; and perhaps to theit tw*i sense, which governs them in commcn Ufa 
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Whethee the things which have been alleged, are liable to any tolerable 
tnswer in the way of calm, intelligible and strict reasoning, i must leave others 
to judge ; but I am sensible they are liable to one sort of answer. It is not un- 
likely that some, who value themselves on the supposed rational and generous 
principles of the modern, fashionable divinity, will have their indignation and 
dizain raised at the sight of this discourse, and on perceiving what things are 
pretended to be proved in it. And if they think it worthy of being read, or of 
so much notice as to say much about it, they may probably renew me usual ex- 
clamations, with additional vehemence and contempt, about the Jate of the hea» 
theuy Hobbes' necessity ^ and making men mere machines ; accumulating the ter- 
rible epithets oi fatal y unfrustrahle^ inevitable^ irresistible^ &c., and it may be, 
with the addition oi horrid and blasphemotts ; and perhaps much skill may be 
used to set forth things, which have been said, in colors which shall be shocking 
to the imaginations, and moving to the passions of those, who have either too 
little capacity, or too much confidence of the opinions they have imbibed, and 
contempt of the cpntrary, to try the matter by any serious and circumspect 
examination.* Or difficulties may be started and insisted on, which do not be- 
long to the controversy ; because, let them be more or less real, and hard to be 
resolved, they are not what are owing to any thing distinguishing of this scheme 
from that of the Armmians, and would not be removed nor diminished by re- 
nouncing the former, and adhering to the latter. Or some particular things 
may be picked out, which they may think will sound harshest in the ears of the 
generality; and the$e may be glossed and descanted on, with tart and contemp- 
tuous words ; and from thence, the whole treated with triumph and insult. 

It IS easy to see, how the decision of most of the points in controversy, be- 
tween Calvinists and ArmvnianSj depends on the determination of this grand 
article concerning the freedom of the Willy requisite to moral agency ; and that by 
clearing and establismng the Calvinistic doctrine in this point, the chief argu- 
ments are obviated, by which Jlrminian doctrines in general are supported, and 
the contrary doctrines demonstratively confirmed. Hereby it becomes manifest, 
that God's moral government over mankind, his treating them as moral 
agents, making them the objects of his commands, counsels, calls, warnings, 
expostulations, promises, threatenings, rewards and punishments, is not inconsis- 
tent with a determining disposal of all events, of every kind, throughout the 

* A writer of the present age, whom I have several times had occasion to mention, speaks once and agaift 
of those who hold the doctrine of necMctfy, as scarcely worthy of the name of philosophers. — I do not know, 
whether he has respect to any particular notion of necessity, that some may nave maintained ; and, if so, 
what doctrine of necessity it is that he means.-^Whether I am worthy of the name of a philosopher, or 
not, would be a question little to the present purpose, [f any, and ever so many, should deny it, I should 
sot think it worth the while to enter into a dispute on that question. Though at the fame time I mi^ht 
expect some better answer should be given to the arguments brought for the truth of the doctrine I main 
tain ; and I might further reasonably desire, that it might be considered, whether it does nottiecome those, 
who are truly worthy of the name of philosophers, to be sensible, that there is a difference between arzur 
ment and contempt; vea, and a difference between the conteinptibleness cdheperson that argues, and Ida 
uccacluaiveness of the argttments he offers. 
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omversi*^ in his providence ; either by positive efficiency, or permission. InJced, 
such an universal^ determining Providence infers some kind of necessity of all 
. events, such a necessity a3 implies an infallible, previous fixedness of the futurity 
of the event; but no other necessity of moral events, or volitions of intelligent 
agents, is needful in order to this, than morai necessity ; which does as much 
ascertain the futurity of the event, as any other necessity. But, as has been de« 
monstrated, such a necessity is not at all repugnant to moral agency, and a rea- 
sonable use of commands, calls, rewards, punishments, &c. Yea, not only are 
objections of this kind against the doctrine of an universal ddermining Provi" 
dence^ removed by what has been said^ but the truth of such a doctrine is 
demonstrated. 

As it has been demonstrated, that the futurity of all future events is established 
by previous necessity, either natural or moral ; so it is manifest that the Sove« 
reign Creator and Disposer of the world has ordered this necessity, by ordering his 
own conduct, eit..er in designedly acting or forbearing to act For, as the being 
of the world is from God, so ttf^ circumstances in which it had its being at first, 
both negative and positive, must be ordered by him, in one of these ways ; and all 
the necessary consequences of these circumstances, must be ordered by him. And 
God's active and positive interpositions, after the world was created, and the con- 
sequence of these interpositions ; also every instance of his forbearing to interpose, 
and the sure consequences of this forbearance, must all be determined according to 
his pleasure. And therefore every event, which is the consequence of any thmg - 
whatsoever, or that is connected with any foregoing thing or circumstance, 
either positive or negative, as the ground or reason of its existence, must be 
ordered of God ; either by a designed efficiency and interposition, or a designed 
forbearing to operate or interpose. But, as has been proved, all events what- 
soever are necessarily connected with something foregoing, either positive or 
negative, which is the ground of their existence : it follows, therefore, that the 
whole series of events is thus connected with something in the state of things, 
either positive or negative, which is original in the series ; i. e. something which 
is connected with nothing preceding that, but God's own immediate conduct, 
either his acting or forbearing to act From whence it follows, that as God 
designedly orders his own conduct, and its connected consequences, it must ne- 
cessarily be, that he designedly orders all things. 

The things which have been said, obviate some of the chief objections of 
Arminiaus against the Calvinistic doctrine of the total depravity and corruption 
ofmaa^s nature, whereby his heart is wholly under the power of sin, and he is 
utterly unable, without the interposition of sovereign grace, savingly to love God, 
believe in Christ, or do any thing that is truly good and acceptable in God's 
sight For the main objection against this doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with 
the freedom of man's Will, consisting in indifference and self-determining power ; 
because it supposes man to be under a necessity of sinning, and that God requires 
things of him in order to his avoiding eternal damnation, which he is unable to 
do ; and that this doctrine is wholly inconsistent with the sincerity of counsels, 
invitations, &c. Now, this doctrine supposes no other necessity of sinning, than 
a moral necessity ; which, as has been shown, does not at all excuse sin ; and 
supposes no other inability to obey any command, or perform any duty, even the 
most spiritual and exalted, but a moral inability, which, as has been proved, 
does not excuse persons in the nonperformance of any good tiling, or make them 
not to be the proper objects of commands, counsels and invitations. And more- 
over, it has been shown that there is not, and never can be, either in existence, 
or so much as in idea, any such freedom of will, consisting in indifference and 
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self-determination, for the sake of which; this doctrine of original sin is ca$t out ; 
and that no such freedom is necessary, in order to the nature of sin, and a just 
desert of punishment. 

The things which have been observed, do also take off the main objections 
of Arminians against the doctrine of efficacious grace ; and at the same time 
prove the grace of God in a sinner's conversion (if there be any grace or divine 
influence in the affair) to be efficacious y yea, and irresistible too, if by irresisti- 
ble is meant that which is attended with a moral necessity, which it is impossible 
should ever be violated by any resistance. ITie main objection of Armiinians 
agB^nst this doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with their self-determining freedom 
of Will ; and that it is repugnant to the nature of virtue, that it should be wrought 
in the heart by the determining efficacy and power of another, instead of its 
being owing to a self-moving power ; that in that case, the good which is wrought, 
would not be our virtue, but rather God's virtue ; biecause it is not the person 
in whom it is wrought, that is the determining author of it, but God that 
wrought it in him. But the things, which are the foundation of these objections, 
have been considered ; and it has been demonstrated that the liberty of moral 
agents does not consist in self-determining power, and that there is no need of 
any such liberty in order to the nature of virtue, nor does it at all hinder but that 
the state or act of the Will may be the virtue of the subject, though it be not 
from self-determination, but the determination of an extrinsic cause ; even so as 
'to cause the event to be morally necessary to the subject of it. And as it has 
been proved, that nothing in the state or acts of the Will of man is contingent ; 
but that, on the contrary, every event of this kind is necessary, by a moral ne* 
oessity ; and as it has also been now demonstrated, that the doctrine of an imi- 
versal determining Providence, follows from that doctrine of necessity wl ich 
was proved before ; and so that God does decisively, in his Providence, order 
all the volitions of moral agents, either by positive influence or permission ; and 
it being allowed, on all hands, that what Grod does in the affair of man^s vir- 
tuous volitions, whether it be more or less, is by some positive influence, and 
not by mere permission, as in the affair of a sinful volition ; if we put these things 
together, it will follow, that God's assistance or influence, must be determining 
and decisive, or must be attended with a moral necessity of the event ; and so, 
that God gives virtue, holiness and conversion to sinners, by ah influence which 
determines the effect, in such a manner, that the effecft will infallibly follow by 
a moral necessity ; which is what Calvinists mean by efficacious and irresistible 
grace. / 

The things which have been said, do likewise answer the chief objections 
against the doctrine of God's universal and absolute decree^ and afford infalli- 
ble proof of this doctrine ; and of the doctrine of absolutey eternal ^ personal dec^ 
Hon in particular. The main objections against these doctrines are, that they 
infer a necessity of the volitions of moral agents, and of the future, moral state 
and acts of men, and so are not consistent with those eternal rewards and pim- 
ishments, which are connected with conversion and impenitence ; nor can be 
made to agree with the reasonableness and sincerity of the precepts, calls, 
counsels, warnings and expostulations of the word of God : or with the various 
methods and means of grace, which God uses with sinners, to bring them to 
repentance ; and the whole of that moral government, which God exercises 
towards mankind ; and that they infer an inconsistence between the secret and 
revealed Will of God, and make God the author of sin. But all these things 
have been obviated in the preceding discourse. And the certain truth of these 
joctrines, concemmg God's eternal purpose^ will follow from what was just 
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now observed concermng God*s universal Providence ; how it infallibly follows 
from what has been proved, that God orders all events ; and the volitions of 
monal agents amongst others b^ such a decisive disposal, that the events are 
infallibly connected with his disposal. For if God disposes all events, so that 
the infallible existence of the events is decided by his Providence, then he, 
doubtless, thus orders and decides things knomngly and on design. God does 
not do what he does, nor order what he orders, accidentally or unawares ; either 
withoui or beside his intention. And if there be a foregoing design, of doing 
and ordering as he does, this is the same with a purpose or decree. And as it 
has been shown that nothing is new to God in any respect, but all things are 
perfectly and equally in his view from eternity ; hence it will follow, that his 
designs or purposes are not things formed anew, founded on any new views or 
appearances, but are all eternal purposes. And as it hfts been now shown, how 
the doctrine of determining, efficacious grace certainly follows from things 
proved in the foregoing discourse ; hence will necessarily follow the doctrine of 
varticulary eternal, absolute election. For if men are made true saints, no other- 
wise than as God makes them so, and distinguishes them from others, by an 
efficacious power and influence of his, that decides and fixes the event ; and God 
thus makes some saints, and not others, on design or purpose, and (as has been 
now observed) no designs of God are new ; it follo\vs, that God thus distinguish- 
ed from others, all that ever become true saints, by his eternal design or decree, 
I might also show how God's certain foreknowledge must suppose an absolute 
decree, and how such a decree can be proved to a demonstration from it ; but, 
that this discourse may not be lengthened out too much, that must be omitted 
for the present. 

From these things it will inevitably follow, that however Christ in some 
sense may be said to die for all, and to redeem all visible Christians, yea, thie 
whole world by his death ; yet there must be something particular in the design 
jf his death, with respect to such as he intended should actually be saved there* 
by. As appears by what has been now shown, God has the actual salvation or 
redemption of a certain number m his proper, absolute design, and of a certain 
number only ; and therefore such a design only can be prosecuted in any thing 
God does, in order to the salvation of men. God pursues a proper design of 
the salvation of the elect in giving Christ to die, and prosecutes such a design 
with respect to no other, most strictly speaking : for it is impossible that God 
should prosecute any other design than only such as he has ; he certainly does 
not, in the highest propriety and strictness ci speech, pursue a design that he 
has not. Arid, indeed, such a particularity and limitation of redemption will 
as infalUbly follow, from the doctrine of God's foreknowledge, as from that ot 
the decree. For it is as impossible, in strictness of speech, that God should 

Erosecute a design, or aim at a thing, which He at the same time most perfectly 
nows will not be accomplished, as that he should use endeavors for that which 
is beside his decree. 

By the things which have been proved, are obviated some of the main ob- 
jections against the doctrine of the infalUble and necessary perseverance of saints, 
and some of the mmn foundations of this ioctrine are established. The main 
prejudices of Arminians against this doctrine seem to be these. They suppose 
such a necessary, infalUble perseverance to be repugnant to the freedom of the 
Will ; that it must be owing to man's own self-determining power, that he first 
becomes virtuous and holy ; and so, in like manner, it must be left a thing con- 
tingent, to be determined by the same freedom of Will, whether he will perse^ 
vere in virtue and holiness i and that otherwise his continuing steadfast in faith 
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ind obedience Vfomf not be his virtue, or at all praiseworthy and rew<irdable, 
nor could his perseverance be properly the matter of divine commands, coun- 
sels and promises, nor bib apostasy be properly threatened, and men A^'amed 
against it Whereas we find all these thmgs in Scripture : there we find 
steadfastness and perseverance in true Christianity, represented as the virtue of 
the saints, spoken of as praiseworthy in them, and glorious rewards promised to 
it ; and also find that God makes it the subject of his commands, counsels and 
promises ; and the contrary, of threatenings and warnings. But die foundation 
of these objections has been removed, in its being shown that moral necessity 
and infallible certainty of events is not inconsistent with these things; and that 
as to freedom of Will, lying in the power of the Will to determine itself, ther€ 
neither is any such thing, nor any need of it, in order to virtue, reward, com- 
mands, counsels, &c. ^ 

And as the doctrines of efficacious grace and absolute election do certainly 
follow fi-om things which have been proved in the preceding discourse ; so some 
of the main foundations of the doctrine of perseverance, are thereby established. 
If the beginning of true faith and holiness, and a man's becoming a true saint 
at first, does not depend on the self-detefmining power of the Wfll, but on the 
determining, efficacious grace of God ; it may well be argued, that it is so also 
with respect to men's being continued saints, or persevering in faith and holiness. 
The conversion of a siniier being not owing to a man's s^lf-determination, but to 
God's determination and eternal election, which is absolute and depending on 
the sovereign Will of God, and not on the free Will of man ; as is evident Iroia 
what has been said ; and it being very evident from the Scriptures, that the 
eternal election which there is of saints to faith and holiness, is also an election 
of them to eternal salvation. Hence their appointment to, salvation must also 
be absolute, and not depending on their contingent, self-determining Will, From 
all which it follows, that it is absolutely fixed in God's decree, that all true 
saints shall persevere to actual eternal salvation. 

But I must le^ive all these things to the consideration of the fair and im- 
partial reader ; and when he has maturely weighed them, I would propose it 
to his consideration, whether many of the first reformers, and pthers that suc- 
ceeded them, whom God in their day made the chief pillars of his church, and 
greatest instruments of theii deliverance from error and darkness, and of the 
support of the cause of piety among them, have not been injured in the con- 
tempt with which they have been treated by many late writers, for their teach- 
ing and maintaining such doctrines as are commonly called Calvinistic. In- 
deed, some of these new writers, at the same time that they have represented 
the doctrines of these ancient and eminent divines as in the highest degree ri- 
diculous, and contrary to common sense, in an ostentation of a very generous 
charity, have allowed that they were honest, well-meaning men ; yea, it may 
be, some of them, as though it were in great condescension and compassion to 
them, have allowed that they did pretty well for the day in which they lived, 
and considering the great disadvantages they labored under ; when at the same 
time, their manner of peaking has naturally and plainly suggested to the minds 
of their readers, that they were persons, who, through the lowness of their 
genius, and greatness of the bigotry with which their minds were shackled and 
thoughts confined, living in the gloomy caves of superstition, fondly embraced, 
and demurely and zealously taught the most absurd, silly, and monstrous opin- 
ions, worthy of the greatest contempt of gentlemen possessed of that noble 
and ^nerous freedom of thought, which happily prevails in this age of light 
and mquiry. When, indeed, such is the case, that we might, if so disposed, 
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spoak as big words as they, and on far better grounds. And really all the Jir* 
minians on earth might be challenged, without arrogance or vanity, to make 
these principles of theirs, wherein they mainly differ from their fathers, whom 
they so much despise, consistent with common sense ; yea, and perhaps to pro- 
duce any doctrine ever embraced by the blindest bigot of the church of Rome, 
or the most ignoramt Mussulman or extravagant enthusiast, that might be re- 
duced to more demonstrable inconsistencies, and repugnancies to common sense, 
and to themselves ; though their inconsistencies indeed may not lie so deep, or 
be so artfully veiled by a deceitful ambiguity of words, and an indeterminate 
sigi^ifiq^tion of phrases. I will not deny, that these gentlemen, maay of them,, 
are men of great abilities, and have been helped to higher attainments in phi- 
losophy, than those ancient divines, and have done great service to the church 
of God in some respects ; but I humbly conceive that their (iiffering from their 
fathers with such magisterial assurance, in these points in divinity, must be 
owing to some other cause than superior wisdom. 

It may also be worthy of consideration, whether the great alteration, which 
has been made in the state of things in our nation, and some other parts of the 
Protestant world, in this and the past age, by the exploding so generally Ckl- 
vinistic doctrines, that is so oflen spoken of as worthy to be greatly rejoiced in 
by the friends of truth, learning and virtue, as an instance of the great increase of 
light in the Christian church; I say, it may be worthy to be considered, whether 
this be indeed a happy change, owing to any such cause as an increase of true 
knowledge and understanding in things of religion;' or whether there is not 
reason to fear, that it may be owing to some worse cause. 

And I desire it may he considered, whether the boldness of some writers 
may not be worthy to be leflected on, who have not scrupled to say, that if 
these and those things are true (which yet appear to be the demonstrable dic- 
tates of reason, as well as the certain dictates of the mouth of the Most High) 
then God is unjust and cruel, and guilty of manifest deceit and double dealing, 
and the like. Yea, some have gone so far, as confidently to assert, that if any 
book which pretends to be Scripture, teaches such doctrines, that alone is suffi- 
cient warrant for mankind to reject it, as what cannot be the word of God. — 
Some, who have not gone so far, have said, that if the Scripture seems to teach 
any such doctrines, so contrary to reason, w* are obliged to find out some other 
interpretation of those texts, where such doctrines seem to be exhibited. Others 
express themselves yet more modestly : they express a tenderness and religious 
fear, lest they should receive and teach any thing Chat should seem to reflect on 
God's moral character, or be a disparagement to his methods of administration, 
in his moral government ; and therefore express themselves as not daring to 
embrace some doctrines, though they seem to be delivered in Scripture, accord 
iUfr to the more obvious and natural construction of the words. But indeed it 
would show a truer modesty and humility, if they would more entirely rely on 
God's wisdom and discerning, who knows infinitely better than we, what is 
agreeable to his own perfections, and never intendeid to leave these matters to 
the decision of the wisdom and discerning of men ; but by his own unerring 
mstruction, to determine for us what the truth is ; knowing how little our judg- 
ment is to be depended on, and how extremely prone vain and blind men are 
to err in such matters. 

The truth of the case is, that if the Scripture plainly taught the opposite 
doctrines, to those that are so much stumbled at, viz., the Arminian doctrine 
of free Will, and others depending thereon, it would bi the greatest of all diffi- 
culties that attend the Scriptures, incomparably greater than its containing any, 
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even the most mysterious of those doctrines of the first reformers, which our late 
free-thinkers have so superciliously exploded. — Indeed, it is a glorious argu- 
ment of the divmity of the holy Scnptures, that they teach such doctrines, whicJb 
in one age and another, through the blindness of men's minds, and strong pre- 
judices of their hearts, are rejected, as most absurd and unreasonable, by the 
wise and great men of the world ; which yet, when they are most carefully 
and strictly examined, appear to be exactly agreeable to the most demonstra- 
ble, certain and natural dictates of reason. By such things it appears, that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and God does as is said in I Cor: i. 19, 20 : 
" For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise; I will bring to no- 
thing the understanding of the prudent Where is the wise ? Where is the 
scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world ? Hath not God made foolish the 
Wiijdom of this world ?" And as it used to be in time past, so it is probable it 
will be in time to come, as it is there written, in verses 27, 28, 29 : " But God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world, to confound the wise ; and God 
hath, chosen the weak thines of the world, to confound the things that ire 
mighty ; and base things of me world, the things which are despised, hath God 
chosen : yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are ; that 
no flesh dioidd gloiy in his presence." Amen. 



REMARKS 

on the essays on the principles of moralitt and natural religion, in a leitee 

to a minister of the church of scotland. 

Reverend Sir : 

The intimations you have given me of the use which has, by some, been 
made of what I have written on the Freedom of the Willy &c,, to vindicate what 
is said on the subject of liberty and necessity, by the author of the Essays on the 
Principles of Morality and JYdtural Religion, has occasioned my reading t^^g 
author's essay on that subject, with particular care and attention. And I think 
it must be evident to every one, that has read both his Essay and my Inquiry^ 
that our schemes are exceeding reverse from each other. The wide difference 
appears particularly in the following things. 

This author supposes, that such a necessity takes place with respect to all 
men's actions, as is inconsistent with li1>»^,* and plainly denies that men have- 
any liberty in acting. Thus in p. 168, after he had be«i speaking of the 
necessity of our determinations, as connected with motives, he concludes with, 
saying, " In short, if motives are not under our power or direction, which is- 
confessedly the fact, we can at bottom have - n o liberty." Whereas, I 
have abundantly expressed it as my mind, that man, in his moral actions, has 
true liberty; and that thie moral necessity, which universally takes place, is not 
in the least inconsistent with any thing that is properly called liberty, and with the^ 
utmost Uberty that can be desired, or that can possibly exist or be conceived of.f~ 

I find that some are apt to think, that in that kind of moral necessi^ of men'is< 
* volitions, which J suppose to be universal, at least some degree of liberty is- 
denied ; that though it be tniel allow a sort of libertv, yet those who maintain* 
a self-determining power in the Will, and a liberty of contingence and indiffer- 
ence, hold a higher sort of freedom than I do; but I think this is certainlya. 
gr^at mistake. 

Liberty, as I have explained it, in p. 17, and other places, hthe potver^, 
opportunity y or advantage, that any one has to do as he pleases, or conducting int 
any respect, according to his pleasure; without considering how his pleasure* 
comes to be as it is. It is demonstrable, and, I think, has been. demonstrated^, 
that no necessity of men's volitions that I mabtain, is inconsistent with this^ 
liberty ; and I think it is impossible for any one to rise higher in his conceptions 
of liberty than this : if any imagine they desire higher, and that they conceive of 
a higher and greater liberty than this, they are deceived, and delude themselves^ 
with confused ambiguous words, instead of ideas. If any. one should here say, 
" Yes, I conceive ofa freedom above and beyond the liberty a man has of con- 
ducting in any respect as he pleases, viz., a liberty of choosing as he pleases." 
Such a one, if he reflected, would either blush or laugh at his own instance. > 
For, is not choosing as he pleases, conducting, in some respect, according to his* 
ples^e, and still without determining how he came by that pleasure 1 If he 

* p. 100, 161, 164, 165, and many other places. 

t Ingmry, p. 17—20. 100, 101. 151—156, 163, 167, 177, 17&-iafi; 
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says, " Yes, I came bjr that pleasure by my own choioe." If he be a man of 
common sense, by this time he will see his own absurdity ; for he must needs 
see that his notion or conception, even of this liberty, does not contain any 
judgment or conception, how he comes by that choice, which first determines 
his pleasure, or which originally fixed his own will respecting the affair. Or if 
any shall say, " That a man exercises Uberty in this, even in determining his 
own choice, but not as he pleases, or not in consequence of any choice, prefer- 
ence, or inclination of his own, but by a determination arising contingently out 
of a state of absolute indifference ;" this is not rising higher in his conception 
of liberty ; as such a determination of the Will would not be a voluntary deter- 
mination of it. Surely he that places liberty in a power of doing something not 
according to his own choice, or from his choice, has not a higher notion of it, than 
he that j^aces it in doing as he pleases, or acting from his own election. If there 
were a power in the mind to determine itself, but not by its choice or according 
to its pleasure, what advantage would it give ? And what liberty, worth con- 
tending for, would be exercised in it 1 Therefore no Arminiany Pelagian^ or 
Epicurean, can rise higher in his conceptions of liberty, than the notion of it 
wnich I have explained : which notion is apparently, perfectly consistent with 
tte wholf; of that necessity of men's actions, which I suppose takes place. And 
I scruple not to say, it is beyond all their wits to invent a higher notion, or form 
a higher imagination of liberty ; let them talk of sovereignty of the Will, self- 
determining potoer, self-motion, self-direction, arbitrary decision, liberty ad 
titrumvis, power of choosing differently in given cases, &.c. &c., as long as they 
will. It is apparent that these men, in their strenuous affirmation and dispute 
about these things, aim at they know not what, fighting for something they have 
iio conception of, substituting a number of confused, unmeaning words, instead 
of thmgs, and instead of thoughts. They may be challenged clearly to explain 
what they would have : they never can answer the challenge. 

The author of the Essays, through his whole Essay on Liberty and J^eccssity, 
eoes on the supposition, that, in order to the being of real liberty, a man must 
Eav€ a freedom that is opposed to moral necessity ; and yet he supposes, p. 175, 
that " such a liberty must signify a power in the mind of acting without and 
against motives, a power of acting without any view, purpose or design, and 
even of acting in contradiction to our own desires and aversions, and to all our 
principles of action ; and is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with a rational 
nature. Now, whomever imagined such a liberty as this, a higher sort or degree 
of freedom, than a liberty of following one's own '^'iews and purposes, and 
acting agreeable to his own inclinations and passions ? Who will ever reason- 
ably suppose that liberty, which is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with a 
rational nature, to be a kind of liberty above tnat which is consistent with the 
nature of a rational, intelligent, designing agent ? 

The author of the Essays seems to suppose such a necessity to take place, as 
is inconsistent with some supposable power of arbitrary choice ;• or that there is 
8ome liberty conceivable, whereby men's own actions might be more properly 
in their power ^ and by which events might be more dependent on ourselves ;% 
contrary to what I suppose to be evident in my Inquiry.^ What way can be 
imagined, of our actions being more in our power, jfrom ourselves, or dependent 
an ourselves, than their being from our power to fulfil our own choice, to act 
from our own inclination, pursue our own views, and execute our own deagns ? 
Certainly, to be able to act thus, is as properly having our actions m our powet, 

♦ p. leO. t P. 191, 196, 197, 206. t P. 183. 4 P. 181. 182. 
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and dependent on ourselves, us a being liable to lie the subjects of acts and 
erents, contingently and fortuitously, without desire, view, purpose or design, or 
any principle of action within ourselves ; as we must be according to this author's 
own declared sense, if our actions are performed with that liberty that is opposed 
to moral necessity. 

This author seems everywhere to suppose, that necessity, most properly so 
called, attenjds all men's actions ; and that the terms necessary, unavoidable, im 

fmsible, &c., arc eimally applicable to the case of moral and natural necessity, 
n p. 173, he says, " The idea of necessary and unavoidable, equally agrees, 
both to moral and physical necessity." And in p. 184, " All things that fall 
out in the natural and moral world are alike necessary." P. 174, " This inclina- 
tion and choice is unavoidably caused or occasioned by the prevailing motive. In 
this lies the necessity of our actions, that, in such circumstances, it was impossible 
we could act otherwise." He often expresses himself in Uke manner elsewhere, 
speakbg in strong terms of men's actions as unavoidable, what they cannot 
forbear, having no power over their bwn actions, the order of them being wn- 
alterably fixed and inseparably linked together, &c.* 

On the contrary, I have largely declared, that the connection between an- 
tecedent things and consequent ones, which takes place with regard to the acts 
of men's Wilts, which is called moral necessity, is called by the name of neces" 
Hty improperly ; and that all such terms as must, cannot, impossible, unable, ir^* 
resistible, unavoidable, invincible, &c., when apphed here, are not applied in their 
proper signification, and are either used nonsensically, and with perfect insignifi 
cance, or in a sense quite diverse from their original and proper meaning, and' 
their use in common Speech ; and, that such a necessity as attends the acts of 
men's Wills, is more properly called certainty, thdJi necessity ; it being no other 
than the certain connection between the subject and predicate of the proposition 
which affirms their existence. 

Agreeably to what is observed in my Inquiry, I think it is evidently owincf 
to a strong prejudice in persons' minds, arising from an insensible, habitual 
perversion and misapplication of such like terms as necessary, impossible, 
unable, unavoidable, invincible, &c., that they are ready to think, that to suppose 
a certain connection of men's volitions, without any foregoing motives or incli- 
nations, or any preceding moral influence whatsoever, is truly and properly to 
suppose such a strong, irrefragable chain of causes and effects, as stands in the 
way of, and makes utterly vain, opposite desires and endeavors, like immovable 
and impenetrable mountains of brass ; and impedes our liberty like walls of 
adamant, gates of brass, and bars of iron : whereas, all such representations 
suggest ideas as far from the truth, as the east is from the west. Nothing that I 
maintain, supposes that men are at all hindered by any fatal necessity, from 
doing, and even willing and choosing as they please, with full freedom ; yejf, 
with the highest degree of liberty that ever was thought of, or that ever could 
possibly enter into the heart of any man to conceive. I know it is in vain to 
endeavor to make some persons believe this, or at least fully and steadily to 
believe it ; for if it be demonstrated to them, still the old prejudice remains, 
which has been long fixed by the use of the terms necessary, must, cannot, tm- 

?ossible, &c. ; the association wit*h these terms of certain ideas, inconsistent with 
berty, is not broken ; and the judgment is powerfully warped by it , as a tlung 
that has been long bent and grown stiff, if it be straightened, wiL return to 
'is former curvity again aiid again. 

* p. 180, 188, 193, 194, 19&, 197, 198, 399, 205, 206. 
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The author d the Essays most manifestly supposes that if men had the 
truth concerning the real necessity of all their actions clearly in view, they 
would not appear to themselves, or one another, as at all praiseworthy or cul- 
pable, or under any moral obligation, or accountable for their actions ;* which 
supposes, that men are not to be blamed or praised for any of their actions, and 
are not under any obligations, nor are truly accountable for any thing they do^ 
by reason of this necessity ; which is very contrary to what I have endeavored 
to prove, throughout the third part of my Inquiry. I humbly conceive it is 
there shown, that this is so far from the truth, that the moral necessity of men's 
actions, which truly take place, is requisite to the being of virtue and vice, or 
any thing praiseworthy or culpable : that the liberty of mdifference and contin- 

fence, which is advance in opposition to that necessity, is inconsistent with the 
eing of these ; as it would suppose that men are not determined in what they 
do, by any virtuous or vicious principles, nor act from any motives, intentions 
or aims whatsoever ; or have any end, either good or bad, in acting. And is it 
not remarkable, that this author should suppose, that, in order to men's actions 
truly having any desert, they must be performed vyithotd any view, purpose, 
design, or desire, or any principle of action, or any thing agreeable to a rational 
nature ? As it will appear that he does, if we compare p. 206, 207, with p. 175. 
The author of the Essays supposes, that God has deeply implanted in man's 
nature, a strong and invincible apprehension or feeling, as he calls it, of a lib- 
erty and contingence, of his own actions, opposite to that necessity which truly 
attends them ; and which in truth does not agree with real fact,f is not agreea- 
ble to strictj philosophic truth,J is contradictory to the truth of things,§ and 
which truth contradicts,l| not tallying with the real plan ;1I and that therefore 
such feelings are deceittiil,** are m reality of the delusive kind.jf He speaks 
of them as a wise delusion,JJ as nice, artificial feelings, merely that conscience 
may have a commanding power ;§§ meaning plainly, that these feelings are a 
cunning artifice of the Author of Nature, to make men believe they are free, 
when they are not.||(| He supposes that, by these feelings, the moral world has 
a disguised appearance.lTIT And other things of tliis land he says. He sup- 
poses that all self«-approbation, and all remorse of conscience, all commendation 
or condemnation of ourselves or others, all sense of desert, and all that is con- 
nected with this way of thinking, all the ideas which at present are suggested 
by the words ought, should, arise from this delusion, and would entirely vanish 
vithout it.*t 

All which is very contrary to what I have abundantly insisted on and endeavor- 
ed to demonstrate in my Inquiry, where I have largely shown that it is agreeable 
to the natural sense of manliind, that the moral necessity .or certainty that 
attends men's actions, is consistent with praise and blame, reward and punish- 
ment fX ^^^ ^^^^ ^* ^ agreeable to our natural notions, that moral evil, with 
its desert of dislike and abhorrence, and all its other ill-deservings, consists in a 
certain deformity in the nature of the dispositions and acts of the heart, and not 
in the evil of something else, diverse from these, supposed to be their cause or 
occasion.*^ 

I might well ask here, whether any one is to be found in the world of man- 
kind, who is conscious to a sense or feeling, naturally and deeply rooted in h' i 
mind, that in order to a man's performing any action that is praise or blame 

♦ P. 207, 209, and other places. tP.200. tP.152. Si».183. MP. 186. IT P. 201 

•♦ P. 203, 204. 211. t1 P. 183.« P. 209. §§ P. 211. Illl P. 163. ITIT 214. ♦t P. 160, i94 

199, 205, 206, 209. *t Inquiiy, Part IV. Sect. 4, throaghout. *§ Idem, Pait IV. Sect I 

Uucug}iout, and p. 174, 175. 
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worthy, he must exercise a liberty that implies and signifies a power of acting 
without any motive, view, design, desire or principle of action ? For such a 
liberty, this author supposes that must be which is opposed to moral necessity, 
as I have already observed once and again. Supposing a man should actually 
do good, independent of desire, aim, inducement, principle or end, is it a dictate 
of invincible, natural sense, that his act is more meritorious or praiseworthy, 
than 'if he had performed it for some good endy and had been governed in it by 
good prindjdes and motives ? And so I might ask on the contrary, with respect 
to evil actions.* 

The author of the Essays supposes that the liberty without necessity, which 
we have a natural feeling of, implies contingence ; and speaking of this contin- 
gence, he sometimes calls it by the name of chance. And it is evident that his 
notion of it, or rather what he says about it, implies things happening loosely, 
fovtuUouslyy by accideniy and mitkout a cause* Now I conceive the slightest re- 
flection,may be sufficient to satisfy any one that such a contingence of men's 
actions, according to our natural sense, is so far from being essential to the moral- 
ity or merit of those actions, that it would destroy it ; and that, on the contrary, 
the dependence of our actions on such causes as inward inclinations, incitements 
and ends, is essential to the being of it. Natural sense teaches men, when they 
see any thing done by others of a good or evil tendency, to inquire what their 
intention was ; what principles and views they were moved by, in order to 
judge how far they are to be justified or condemned ; and not to determine, that 
m order to their being approved or blamed at all, the action must be performed 
altogether fortuitously, proceeding from nothing, arising from no cause. Con- 
cerning this matter 1 have fully expressed my mind in the Inquiry. 

If the liberty which we have a natural sense of as necessary to desert, 
consists in the mind's self-determination, without being determined by previous 
inclination or motive, then indifiference is essential to it, yea, absolute indinerence, 
as is observed in my Inquiry. But men naturally have no notion of any such 
liberty as this, as essential to the morality, or demerit of their actions ; but, on 
the contrary, such a liberty, if it were possible, would be inconsistent with our 
natural notions of desert, as is largely shown in the Inquiry. If it be agreeable 
to natural sense, that men must be indiflferent in determining their own actions, 
then, according to the same, the more they are determined by inclination, 
either good or bad, the less they have of desert. The more good actions 
are performed from good dispositions, the less praiseworthy ; and the more evil 
deeds are from evil dispositions, the less culpable ; and in general, the more 
men's actions are from their hearts, the less they are to be commended or con* 
demned ; which all must know is very contrary to natural sense. 

Moral necessity is owing to the power and government of the inclination of 
the heart, either habitual or occasional, excited by motive ; but according to nat- 
ural and common sense, the more a man does any thing with full inclination of 
heart, the more is it to be charged to his account for his condemnation if it be 
an ill action, and the more to be ascribed to him for his praise, if t be good. 

If the mind were determined to evil actions by contingence, from a state of 
indifference, then either there would be no fault in them, or else the fault would 
be in being so perfectly indifferent, that the mind was equally Uable to a bad 
or good determination. And if this influence be liberty, then the very essence 
of me blame or fault wouid lie in the liberty itself, or the wickedness would, 
primarily and summarily, lie in bemg a free agent If there were no fault in 

* 6m this matter illusvrtied in my /nullify, Part IV. Sect. 4. t P. 156*159, ]7>,1'^ 181, 183—186. 
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being mdifTerenty then there would be no fault in he determination's being 
agreeable to such a state of indifference ; that is, there could no fault be rea* 
sonably found with this, viz., that opposite determinations actuary happen tc 
take place indifferently sometimes good and sometimes bad, as contingencc 

Sovems and decides. And if it be a fault to be indifferent to good and evil^ 
len such indifference is no indifference to good and evil, but is a deteroLination 
to evil, or to a fault ; and such an indifferent disposition would be an evil, faulty 
dispoation, tendency or determination of mind. So inconsistent are these no- 
lions of liberty, as essential to praise or blame. 

The author of the Essays supposes men's natural, delusive sense of a liberty 
of contingence, to be in truth, the foundation of all the labor, care and industiy of 
mankind ;* ^nd that if men's practical ideas had been formed on the plan of 
universal necessity, the ignava ratio, the inactive doctrine of the Stoics, vxndd 
KavefoUowed ; arid that there wovld have been no room fir forethought about 
futurity, or any sort of industry and care /f plainly imptying, that in this case 
men would see and know that all their industry and care signified nothing, was 
in vain and to no purpose, or of no benefit ; events being fixed in an irrefraga- 
ble chain, and not at all depending on their care and endeavor ; as he explains 
bimself, particularly m the instance of men's use of means to prolong life ;| 
not only very contrary to what I largely maintain in my Inquiry, but also very 
inconsistently with his own scheme, in what he supposes of the ends for which 
God has so deeply implanted this deceitful feeling in man's nature ; in which 
he manifestly supposes men's care and industry not to be in vain and of no ben« 
cfit, but of great use, yea, of absolute necessity, in order to the obtaining the 
most important ends and necessary purposes of human life, and to fulfil the ends 
ef action to the best advantage, as he largely declares.^ Now, how shall these 
tilings be reconciled 1 That if men had a clear view of real truth, they would 
•ee that there was no room for their care and industry, because they would see 
it to be in vain, and of no benefit ; and yel that God, by having a clear view of 
teal truth, sees that their being excited to care and industry, will be of excel- 
lent use to mankind, and greatly for the benefit of the world, yea, absolutely 
necessary in order to it ; and that therefore the great wisdom and goodness ol 
God to men appears, in artfully contriving to put them on care and industry 
lor their good, which good could not be obtained without them ; and yet both 
these things are maintained at once, and in the same sentences and words by 
this author. The very reason he gives, why God has put this deceitful feeling 
into men, contradicts and destroys itself. That God in his great goodness to 
men gave them such a deceitful feeling, because it was very useful and neces- 
sary for them, and greatly for their benefit, or excites them to care and industr} 
for their own good, which care and industry is useful and necessary to that end ; 
•nd yet the very thing that this great benefit of care and industry is given as a 
^ason for, is God's deceiving men in this very point, in making them think 
their care and industry to be ^ great benefit to them, when indeed it is of none 
at all ; and if they saw the real truth, they would see all their endeavors to be 
wholly useless, that there was no room for them, and that the event does not at 
•11 depend upon them.ir 

And besides, what tliis author says plainly implies (as appears by what has 
been already observed), that it is necessary men should be deceived, by being 
made to believe that future events are contingent, and their own future actions 
free, \nth such a freedom, as signifies that their actions are not the fruit of their 

• P. 184. i P. 189. t P. 184. 185. S P. 188—192, and in many olhcr places. IT T» I W 189 &«. 
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own desires or designs, but altogether contingent, fortuitous, and without m 
cause. But how should a notion of liberty, consisting in accident or loose 
chance, encourage care and industry ? I should think it would rather entirely 
discourage every thing of this nature. For surely, if our actions do not depend 
on our desires and designs, then they do not depend on our endeavors, jflowing 
from our desires and designs. This author himself seems to suppose, that if 
men had, indeed, such a liberty of contingence, it would render all endeavors 
to determine or move men's future volitions vain ; he says, that in this case to 
exhorty to instruct^ to promise^ or to threaten^ looidd be to no purpose. Why 1 
Because (as he himself gives the reason), then our WiU would he capricious and 
arbitrary^ and we should be thrown loose altogether^ and our arbitrary power 
could do us good or ill only by accident. But if such a loose, fortuitous state 
would render vain other endeavors upon us, for the same reason would it make 
useless our endeavors on ourselves ; for events that are truly contingent and 
accidental, and altogether loose from, and independent of, all foregouig causes, 
are independent on every foregoing cause within ourselves, as well as in others. 

I suppose that tt is so far from being true, that our minds are naturally pos- 
sessed with a notion of such liberty as this, so strondy that it* is impossible to 
root it out ; that indeed men have no such notion of liDerty at all, and that it is 
utterly impossible, by any means whatsoever, to implant or introduce such ai 
notion into the mind. As no such notions as imply self-contradiction and self- 
abolition can subsist in the mind, as I have shown in my Inquiry ^ I think a mat^^ 
hire, sensible con^deration of the matter, sufficient to satisfy any one, that eveai 
the greatest and most learned advo<'ates themselves for liberty of indiiTerence 
and self-determination, have no such notion ; and that indeed they mean some* 
thing wholly inconsistent with, and directly subversive of, what tney strenuous* 
ly aliirm, and earnestly contend for. By man's having a power of determining^ 
his owr Will, they plainly mean a power of determining his Will, as he pleases,, 
or a:; hi choose^^ ; which supposes that the mind has a dioice, prior to its going 
about to confirm any action or determination to it. And if they mean that they 
determine even the original or prime choice, by their own pleasure or choice, a8> 
the thing that causes and directs it ; I scruple not most boldly to affirm, that 
(hey speak they know not what, and that of which they have no manner ofi 
idea, because no such contradictory notion can come into, or have a moment's 
iiubsistence in the mind of any man living, as an original or first choice being 
caused, or brought into being, by choice. After all, they say they have no 
higher or other conception of liberty, thap that vulgar notion of it, which I con* 
tend for, \\z.y a man's having power or opportunity to>do as he chooses ; or if 
they had a notion that every act of choice was determined by choice, yet it 
would destroy their notion of the contingence of choice ; for then no one act of 
choice would arise contingently, or from a state of indifference, but every indi 
vidual act, in all the series, would arise from foregoing bias* or preference, andi 
from a cause predetermining and fixing its existence, which* intro^luces at once 
such a chain of causes and effects, each preceding link decisively fixing the fol*^ 
lowing, as they would by all means avoids 

And such kind of delusion and self-contradiction, as this, ddes not arise ini 
men's minds by nature ; it is not owing to any natural feeling which God hasi 
strongly fixed in the mind and nature of man ; but to false philbsophy, and' 
strong prejudice, from a deceitful abuse of words. It is aftificial^.noi in the- 
Aense of the author of the E^^ay*, supposing it to be a deceitful artifice of God;; 
but artificial as opposed to natural, and as owing to an artificial, deceitful man- 
agement of terms, to darken and* confounds die- mindt Men. have no sucL 
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thing when they first begin to exercise reason ; but must have a great deal of 
time to blind themselves, with metaphysical confusion, before th^ can embrace, 
and rest in such definitions of liberty as are given, and imagine they understanl 
them. 

On the whole, I humbly conceive, that whosoever will give himself the 
trouble of weighing what I have offered to consideration in my hujuiry^ must be 
sensible, that such a moral necessity of men's actions as I mamtain, is not at all 
inconsistent with any liberty that any creature has, or can have, as a free, ac- 
countable, moral agent, and subject of moral government ; and that this moral 
necessity is so far from being inconsistent with praise and blame, and the bene 
fit and use of men's own care and labor, that, on the contrary, it implies the 
very eround and reason, why men's actions are to be ascribed to them as their 
own, in that manner as to mfer desert, praise and blame, approbation and re- 
morse of conscience, reward and punishment ; and that it establishes the moral 
system of the universe, and God's moral government, in every respect, with 
the proper use of motives, exhortations, commands, counsels, promises, and 
threatenings ; and the use and benefit of endeavors, care and industry; and 
that therefore there is no need that the strict philosophic truth should be at all 
concealed from men ; no danger in contemplation and profound discovery in 
these things. So far from this, that the truth in this matter is of vast impor- 
tance, and extremely needful to be known ; and that the more clearly and per- 
fectly the real fact is known, and the more constantly it is in view, the better ; 
and particularly, that the clear and full knowledge of that, which is the true 
system of the universe, in these respects, would greatly establish the doctrines 
which teach the true Christian scheme of Divine Administration in the city of 
God, and the gospel of Jesus Christ, in its most important articles ; and that 
these things never can be well established, and the opposite errors, so subver- 
sive of the whole gospel, which at this day so greatly and generally prevail, be 
well confuted, or the arguments by which they are maintained, answered, till 
these points are settled. While this is not done, it is, to me, beyond doubt, that 
the friends of those great gospel truths will but poorly maintain their controver- 
sy with the advei-saries of those truths. They will be obliged often to dodge, 
dbufile, hide, and turn their backs : and the latter will have a strong fort, from 
whence they never can be driven, and weapons to use, which those whom they 
oppose will find no shield to screen themselves from ; and they will always 
puzzle, confound, and keep under the friends of sound doctrine, and glory and 
vaunt themselves in their advantage over them ; and carry their affairs with a 
high hand, as they have done already for a long time past 

I conclude, sir, with asking your pardon for troubling you with so much said 
in vindication of myself from the imputation of advancing a scheme of necessi* 
ty, of a like nature with that of the author of the Essays on the Piinciples of 
Morality and Matured Religion, Considering that what I have said is not only 
in vindication of myself, but, as I think, of the most important articles of moral 
philosophy and religion ; I trust in what I know of your candor, that you will 
. excuse, 

Your obliged friend and brother, 

JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Stockbiiidge, Jidy 25, 1757 
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